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ABSTRACT 


Redfield’s prescription of more humanistic studies for social-science students to counteract too great con- 
centration on technique may not be successful, since the demand for and prestige of technique are so great 
in our culture. What Redfield says of the art of social science is equally true of the art of any science. Sci- 
ences are social inventions; they grow up in a very unscientific way. The choice of problems which determines 
the course that a science will take is personal and reflects the values of the scientist. The humanistic imagina- 
tion required of social scientists is of the same kind as that required of all scientists. The social scientist has no 
advantage, and may have a disadvantage, from the fact that he isa human being studying human beings. 
Physical science can be as liberalizing and enriching as the social sciences and the humanities, depending on 


the way it is taught. 


With most of the points made by Red- 
field in his stimulating article on “The Art 
of Social Science’® there will doubtless be 
widespread agreement. It is salutary to be 
reminded from time to time of the true na- 
ture of science-building. We are likely to be 
so immersed in the technical details of our 
science that the larger perspective which he 
provides is sometimes lost. 

The chief points of divergence which I 
should like to make are these: (1) It is 


* American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1948. In this article Redfield warns that over- 
emphasis on formal method or technique in the 
training of social scientists may lead to the neg- 
lect of what he calls the ‘‘art of social science,’ 
that is, the creative phases, which seem to be more 
or less independent of sheer technique. If we identify 
the social sciences too closely with the physical 
sciences, we tend to overemphasize the technical 
phases, to the detriment of the creative, or artistic, 
aspects. He suggests, therefore, that, although we 
cannot teach creativity, we might encourage it by 
greater exposure of graduate students in the social 
sciences to the humanistic studies like literature, 
biography, and history. 


doubtful whether Redfield’s proposed reme- 
dy for overemphasis on technique, i.e., more 
humanistic studies, is either feasible or likely 
to be: effective; the emphasis on formal 
method and technique in graduate curricu- 
lums is a result rather than a cause of the 
great preoccupation with technique. Fur- 
thermore, humanistic studies can be as 
technical as the scientific. (2) Redfield writes 
as though what he says of the art of science- 
building is peculiar to the social sciences, as 
if they are unique in so far as science-build- 
ing is concerned. The thesis here presented is 
that the fundamental art of science-building 
is the same in all the sciences and that all 
science-building involves art in the sense 
that Redfield implies. (3) Just as the social! 
and the physical sciences require the same 
kind of psychological processes, so, too, do 
these sciences have the same kind of psy- 
chological background as the humanistic 
studies. 

The efficacy of Redfield’s suggestion of a 
large exposure of social-science students to 
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the humanities as.a corrective to too great 
concentration on technique would depend 
on how the humanities were taught. Hu- 
manistic studies can be taught as technically 
as any other. Preoccupation with grammar, 
syntax, and form rather than with the hu- 
mane content of great classics has probably 
killed humane subjects for countless stu- 
dents. But, even granting that the humani- 
ties were taught as Redfield would want 
them taught, the problem is far deeper than 
such a remedy implies. Social scientists turn 
to the technical phases of their subject be- 
cause the technical phases of science—any 
science—have tremendous prestige in our 
culture. There is an almost insatiable de- 
mand for techniques today. Because mores 
and folkways are no longer adequate for all 
contingencies, this is especially true in per- 
sonal and social life. Scarcely a single issue 
of any popular journal appears without rules 
for something or other: how to stay young 
and beautiful; how to win friends and influ- 
ence people; how to stop worrying and live; 
how to secure peace of mind; how to achieve 
salvation; how to find God. In view of this 
torrential demand it is small wonder that 
scientists, as well as others, step in to meet 
it. The scientific technician has a ready 
market for almost anything he can produce; 
he commands the best salary. People will 
even hire a scientist to show them what 
kinds of greeting cards will sell most rapidly. 
Hardly anyone will hire, or even finance, a 
scientist to study how human frailties are 
exploited for profit—the kind of questions 
that men like De Tocqueville, Sumner, and 
Veblen attacked. 

Techniques can be taught. They are inde- 
pendent of the personalities who practice 
them. Anyone with the necessary intelli- 
gence can learn how to compute averages, 
measures of dispersion, tests of significance. 
But so far there are no techniques for teach- 
ing creativity. Since the time of Tarde we 
have accumulated a considerable body of 
sociological data on invention. We know 
what the conditions of creativity are. But we 
have not yet reduced it to a teachable skill. 
If we did, we might develop a technique to 
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produce it. The sociologist may say that 
certain inventions are inevitable; but no in- 
vention is ever automatic.? 

Another, more subtle, reason for the 
greater appeal to the young scientist of the 
technical aspects of science, especially soci- 
ology, lies in their relative freedom from 
emotional problems. Redfield speaks of “an 
imaginative dissatisfaction.” All kinds of 
dissatisfactions are involved in creativity, 
including dissatisfactions with ends. Tech- 
nical problems deal with means. The ends, 
or problems, are set for the technician by 
industry, government, editors, and employ- 
ers of one kind or another. The technician 
is simply given a directive. He does not have 
to run the gamut of criticisms from his col- 
leagues that he is dealing with values, or 
collide with vested interests. His evaluations 
can all be technical ones; such and such is a 
competent method for achieving your goal. 
He may act more or less like an automaton. 
He may even have a his-not-to-reason-why- 
his-but-to-do-or-die psychology, so that he 
becomes completely impersonal, detached. 
“Find a cheap, efficient way to kill a million 
human beings a year” is as valid a problem 
for the technician as “Find a way to reduce 
the morbidity rate among displaced per- 
sons.” The technician is a hired hand, who 
shares no responsibility except that of get- 
ting an assigned job well done. He may say 
that he is not responsible for the use or oper- 
ation of his method or the goals that are set 
for it by people who can afford to use it. In- 
terestingly enough, leaders among the phys- 
ical scientists are abandoning this purely 
technical, detached, point of view with re- 
spect to the uses of their sciences. In a char- 
ter for scientists proposed by the Committee 
on Science and Its Social Relations of the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
they include the duty “to examine search- 
ingly the meaning and purposes of the work 
that he or she is performing, and, when in 


2 This is the same dilemma the Marxian theo- 
rists ran into. The coming of socialism was in- 
evitable, but it nevertheless was not to be an auto- 
matic development. Even the inevitable requires 
human beings to bring it about. 
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the employ of others, to inquire into these 
purposes and to evaluate the moral issues 
that may be involved” and the duty “to 
promote the development of science in the 
ways most beneficial to all mankind and to 
exert his or her influence as far as possible to 
prevent its misuses.”3 

In contrast to the detached, relatively 
easy, and heretofore emotionally irrespon- 
sible frame of mind of the technician is that 
of the creative scientist, who, whatever his 
science, is deeply involved. He insists on 
both choosing and evaluating his own prob- 
lems. Here is one place where sociology does 
differ from other sciences. In the field of 
medicine no one seems to object to the exist- 
ence of value-premises in research. If top- 
flight scientists choose to do research on the 
causes of cancer or of polio, no one attacks 
them as expressing value-judgments, for as- 
suming that health is preferable to illness. 
It is taken for granted that the values of our 
culture—in this case physical health, ab- 
sence of pain and suffering—are valid. The 
fact that other cultures may have different 
values does not seem to deter or even to 
bother medical researchers. If a first-rate 
economist like Keynes studies the causes of 
depressions or unemployment, no one casts 
aspersions on him for dragging in value- 


3Bart J. Bok, “A Charter for Scientists,” 
American Scientist, XXXVII (January, 1949), 
156. As sociologists, we may shake our heads at the 
colossal naiveté implicit in this formulation, as 
though evaluating moral issues were a simple chore 
that one could do in off-moments or as though ways 
of using science most beneficial to mankind were 
quite obvious or as though misuse of science could 
be determined in every case in a clear-cut way. To 
the sociologist, whose data include just such prob- 
lems, the answers do not seem nearly so simple as 
such a formulation implies. They have complex 
technical aspects which are cavalierly ignored in 
this charter. It is, however, an encouraging sign 
when physical scientists list such duties in their 
charters. Perhaps in time they will turn to sociolo- 
gists for technical help in deriving techniques for 
implementing and even enforcing such duties. 
It is a question whether certain sociologists would ac- 
cept such an assignment. Would not some of them— 
those most insistent on repudiating value-premises— 
insist on imposing their own values by refusing the 
job on the grounds that “‘science”’ itself could not 
justify such duties? 


premises. Here, again, it is taken for granted 
that the values of our culture are valid. 
Value-premises are inherent in the selection 
of research problems.‘ This is judged worth 
doing because it will throw light on some hu- 
man problem. It is only among sociologists, 
apparently, that this seems reprehensible. 
Only among sociologists does it seem like a 
virtue to avoid discussing problems.5 Other 
sciences may accept the values of our culture 
without apology. Only among sociologists 
does the author of a good text have to apolo- 
gize for using the concept “disorganization” 
because it implies a value-premise.*§ 

In view of these facts, it is difficult to see 
how the students’ leaning toward technique 
can be avoided. Technical skill is rewarded; 
the art of social science may, as in the case 
of Veblen, be punished. The prestige of tech- 
nique is not the result but the cause of the 
curricular trends in the training of social 
scientists. 

Science-building, as Redfield rightly con- 
tends, requires more than technique. He has 
made this fact stand out vividly in the case 
of the social sciences. “In the reaching of a 
significant generalization,” he says, “as to 
man in society there is an exercise of a gift of 
apprehension so personal and so subtly crea- 
tive that it cannot be expected to result 
merely from application of some formal 
method of research” (p. 185). An art is 
clearly involved. But this is equally true of 
the physical sciences. “To the great man of 

4Arnold Rose, “The Selection of Problems for 


Research,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
(November, 1948), 210-27. 

S’See dust jacket, T. Lynn Smith, Population 
Analysis (1948). The book, I hasten to add, is 
better than this blurb would indicate. 

®R. E. L. Faris, Social Disorganization (1948), 
p. 21 n. I venture to predict that ten or fifteen 
years from now, when sociologists are as secure as 
their scientific colleagues, historians of the subject 
will look back with some amusement at the almost 
phobic behavior many contemporary sociologists 
exhibit in the presence of a value-premise. Social 
psychologists, now that they are sure of themselves, 
in demand in clinic and market, are no longer afraid 
to come right out and say that they want to use their 
science to implement certain values (see Newcomb 
and Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology [1947], 
p. v). 
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science, science is an art, and he himself is 
an artist.” 

Anyone accustomed to viewing science as 
a social institution® must freely grant that 
the building of any science, physical as well 
as social, is indeed an art. Creative imagina- 
tion as Redfield describes it it no less essen- 
tial in the physical than in the social sci- 
ences. It takes a special effort of imagination 
to create in any field, artistic or scientific, 
physical or social. Of the work of Mende- 
lyeev, as of Darwin or of Einstein, it can be 
said that it is art in that these scientists cre- 
ated imaginatively out of their “own human 
qualities brought into connection with the 
facts before them” (p. 188). All new con- 
cepts in any science are what Redfield calls 
“leaps of thought” (p. 185). “By some ob- 
scure process of reason and intuition that 
cannot be clearly analyzed, Maxwell devel- 
oped his equations. He started with mechan- 
ical concepts not unlike those of his prede- 
cessors, but in developing them he made 
jumps—flashes of genius—that took him 
outside the mechanical scheme.”? The hu- 
man qualities required to create the concept 
of the mores are precisely the human quali- 
ties required to create the concept of the 
periodic table. The data on which these hu- 
man qualities operate may vary, but the hu- 
man qualities—intuition, imagination, in- 
sight—are the same, whether the data they 
operate on are rocks, men, or molds. 

Sciences are made by human beings. This 
truism is sometimes overlooked. We create 
an illusion of science, particularly of physi- 
cal science, as a great impersonal machine, 
independent of human beings. We have the 
myth of the “detached” physicist. Observe 
physicists in action. They are no more de- 
tached than other scientists. Many are con- 


7J. W. N. Sullivan, The Limitations of Science 
(Mentor Book Co., 1949), p. 166. 


8 Jessie Bernard, ‘Social Salvation through 
Science,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVI (Janu- 
ary, 1947), 44-55- 


9 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 159. This process has been 
described analytically as ‘“‘projective invention’ 
(see L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Sociology [1942], 
chap. xxvii). 
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secrated. “You are young, I am old,” wrote 
Faraday to Tyndall, “but then our subjects 
ate so glorious, that to work at them re- 
joices and encourages the feeblest; delights 
and enchants the strongest.’”*° Have any 
great physicsts, actually, been “detached”’? 
“The emotional condition which renders 
possible” the achievements of men like 
Max Planck, so Einstein writes, “‘is like that 
of the religious devotee or the lover; the 
daily striving is dictated by no principle or 
programme, but arises from an immediate 
personal need.” 

Sociologists are presumably adept at see- 
ing social behavior as it actually is rather 
than as it is supposed to be. Yet in this mat- 
ter of science-building, or of the art of sci- 
ence, we often allow ourselves to be fooled. 
We sometimes act as though we believed 
sciences developed as the books on scientific 
method prescribe. One gets the illusion from 
reading scientific reports that these reports 
actually describe how the project proceeded 
or how the human mind operates. 

Here Redfield’s prescription of the hu- 
manities would be an excellent corrective. 
We can learn more about the art of science 
from a study of the history of science and 
the autobiographies of scientists than from 
a study of the monographs themselves. If 
we study the sociology of science-building, 
we see, not the impersonal, awesome objec- 
tivity of the monograph, but human beings 
acting like human beings. The stories of Ar- 
chimedes and Newton are doubtless apocry- 
phal so far as the bathtub and the apple tree 
are concerned. But they are undoubtedly 
true so far as the ideas back of them are 
concerned. If we watch scientists at work, 
we see them sitting at desks, talking, argu- 
ing, reading, driving cars, and just sitting 
in the much-maligned armchair. Here is one 
who has an idea. He got it, let us say, while 
tinkering with his car. He plays around with 
it in his mind while shaving. He jots down 
notes. He goes to the library and reads. The 
idea nags him. If it is going to involvea lot of 
work, he may try to shake it off. Finally it 


to Reproduced in Sullivan, of. cit., p. 166. 
Ibid. 
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gets the better of him. He succumbs. He 
lays out an experimental design to test it. 
He goes into the laboratory to see if it works 
out as he thinks it should. Or here is another 
man in a laboratory. He notices that the 
bacteria he had been culturing are dead. The 
culture has molded. A dozen times he might 
curse the loss of his precious bacteria. At 
home, while eating lunch, it occurs to him 
that there may bea relationship between the 
mold and the loss of the bacteria and that, 
after all, the destruction of the bacteria is as 
important as the experiment he was working 
on. “Einstein’s theory,” we are told, “is so 
original that it is very difficult, even after 
the event, to provide it with an ancestry. It 
was not in the least a natural culmination of 
the ideas that preceded it. It wasa bolt from 
the blue. . . . It seemed to be the product of 
an alien mind.”’” An outstanding plant bi- 
ologist tells us that out of “the dozen or so 
really good ideas I have had during the past 
forty years I can remember the time and cir- 
cumstances of the origin of three. One came 
while I was helping load sweet corn to be 
hauled to a cannery in southern Maine, one 
while I was crossing Copley Square in Bos- 
ton on a bitter cold morning, and one while 
I was bouncing around in an upper berth of 
something called a sleeping car between 
Pittsburgh and Washington.’ A colleague 
of his, apparently, did a good deal of his sci- 
entific work while sleeping at his desk." 
Some important scientific work results from 
simply playing around with data. Any ac- 
cumulation of data may challenge a creative 
mind. Such a mind mulls over records and 
waits for ideas. It can start without the pre- 
scribed hunches or hypotheses, just con- 
vinced that there is something valuable in 
the records. The hunches and hypotheses 
follow. Sometimes a project veers off into 
quite a different direction from the one im- 
posed by the researcher at the beginning, 
just as, so we are told, characters in novels 
sometimes take matters into their own 


12 Tbid., p. 168. 


13 Neil E. Stevens, “‘Fun in Research,” American 
Scientist, XXXVII (January, 1949), 121. 


14 Tbid. 


hands and proceed according to their own 
inner logic. 

In brief, the great creative ideas in any 
science occur to people in a wholly unscien- 
tific way. Having such ideas is doubtless 
psychologically the same in all creative 
fields. One can imagine a social scientist, a 
physicist, and a poet all crossing Copley 
Square, Boston, at the same time. So far as 
outward appearance and behavior are con- 
cerned, they may seem indistinguishable. 
Yet one is creating a sociological concept, 
one a physical concept, and one a poem. The 
realization of these great creative thoughts 
will vary widely; the art of creativity is not 
so different in the three cases. 

The artist-scientist is primarily interested 
in asking the most pertinent and meaningful 
questions. He creates the problems of his 
science and thus charts its-course. But the 
selection of problems is a social as well as a 
personal act. Exaggerating the differences 
between the physical and the social sciences 
tends to make us forget that all sciences are 
social in the sense that they are human, 
therefore social, inventions and that science- 
building is a social activity like any other 
social institution. The scientific problems 
which men attack do not impose themselves 
on men. Men choose them. And men reveal 
their values in the kinds of problems that 
they choose, as artists do. The personality 
of the scientist is as clearly revealed in the 
problems he selects, the questions he asks, 
the choice of methods he makes, and the in- 
terpretation of his results as is the personali- 
ty of the artist in his design. Any of the sci- 
ences could, presumably, have followed any 
one of a number of courses. “The history of 
science is not the history of some sort of 
automatic development. The actual course 
that science has pursued depends very large- 
ly on the types of mind which, as historical 
accidents, happen to have risen to the level 
of genius at favorable instants.’’'5 It was not 
foreordained that mathematics, for example, 
should develop as it did. It developed in this 
manner because the culture that served as 
its matrix developed in a certain way and 


5 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 169. 
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because mathematicians were the kind of 
people they were. “Poincaré was led to di- 
vide mathematicians into psychological 
types, and to point out that a kind of reason- 
ing which would convince one type would 
never convince another. These differences, 
in his opinion, are fundamental, and play a 
great part in the actual construction of sci- 
ence.”’?* All sciences followed the paths they 
did because men chose one set of questions 
rather than another to probe.*? 


In discussing the nature of genius with 
my classes I sometimes raise this question: 
Would Marie Curie still have been consid- 
ered a genius if radium had turned out not 
to have the remarkable properties which it 
did turn out to have? There is usually some 
discussion, and then one student makes the 
remark that the question is misleading, that 
she showed her genius in selecting for study 
an element that did have remarkable prop- 
erties. In other words, scientific genius re- 
veals itself in the choice of problems that it 
makes as well as in the technical brilliance 
which it shows in tackling them. And this 
ability to see and to formulate meaningful 
scientific problems is an artistic gift." 

The technicians who inherit the results 


16 “bid., p. 171. 


17 Anyone who has ever supervised student re- 
search knows, in a minor way, the intimate relation- 
ship between the researcher and the problems that 
appeal to him. One presents a student with four or 
five possible projects. Not interested. At mention of 
the next one, however, his face lights up. He likes it. 
He wants to do it. The same thing occurs in all the 
sciences. That, incidentally, is why freedom is so 
essential to the art of science. The artist-scientist 
has to choose what is congenial to him; he is in- 
volved, and his personality is part of his method. 
This is not necessarily true of the technician, who is 
more detached. 


18 Graduate students in one great sociology de- 
partment have been known to complain that, once 
they had found a suitable subject for a doctoral dis- 
sertation, therewere great resources of talent and skill 
available to them, but there was no one to help them 
formulate the problems. Perhaps this is as good a 
way as any to force future technicians to appreciate 
the art of science. It may even have more merit than 
Redfield’s suggestion that the graduate student’s 
curriculum be reoriented. 
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of the artist-scientists’ creative imagination 
may never realize the debt which they owe 
to the men who map out problems. Once the 
questions have been asked, it seems that 
they were always there. But if the techni- 
cians are dependent on the artist-scientist, 
so, too, is the latter dependent on the form- 
er. If the technicians do not develop meth- 
ods to test and measure the artist-scientists’ 
concepts, the concepts may die or at least 
remain inert. No more than Redfield do I 
wish to decry formal method. Without it, 
work may be great, as was De Tocqueville’s, 
Sumner’s, and Veblen’s. But, without it, 
work may also be very bad. Illustrations are 
mercifully omitted. 


With Redfield’s point that social scien- 
tists gain more than physical scientists from 
exposure to the humanities most people will 
probably agree, although not necessarily for 
the reasons which he states. Exposure of the 
social scientist to all kinds of data about 
people and cultures is valuable because 
people and cultures are the subjects that he 
studies. Exposure of a physical scientist to 
the humanities will not help him because 
his data are not in the field of the humani- 
ties. What Redfield is arguing essentially is 
that the social scientist must have great 
familiarity with the data and problems of 
his field as well as with its techniques. It so 
happens that he can gain perspective and 
stimulation from novels, philosophy, his- 
tory, biography. 

If, then, by “humanistic imagination” 
Redfield means an imagination filled with 
humanistic facts, there can be little dissent. 
The more one knows, the more play his 
imagination has. But, if Redfield implies 
that a humanistic imagination is psycho- 
logically or sociologically different from the 
imagination required in the physical sci- 
ences, some people will disagree with him. 
The fact that the data of social science are 
human beings and their relations does not 
necessarily, as Redfield argues, mean that 
the scientist must approach them different- 
ly, “must become a part of the human rela- 
tions he studies.” It may be necessary to 
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undergo an analysis to become a psycho- 
analyst. But one does not have to be a crimi- 
nal in order to become a criminologist; a 
sick man, to study disease; a parent, to 
study family relationships; a Negro, to 
study Negroes; a Jew, to study Jews. The 
social sciences are no different from any 
other science, no more humanistic in their 
demands on human nature. One can be 
mechanical or imaginative in any science, 
even in the humanities. “One may be taught 
how to pursue a course of questioning, how 
to map a neighborhood, or how to tabulate 
and treat statistically the votes cast in an 
election; but to know how to do these things 
is not to be assured of meaningful conclu- 
sions” (p. 186). To be sure. Likewise, one 
may be taught all the laboratory skills of 
modern physics; but to know how to do 
these laboratory chores is not to be assured 
of meaningful conclusions. The artist-scien- 
tist in any field contributes the meaningful 
conclusions, noless in the physical than in the 
socialsciencesand humanisticstudies. All sci- 
ences require such humanistic qualities as in- 
sight, intuition, imagination, the ability to 
create and to generalize. Newton mulling un- 
der the apple tree, Archimedes soaking in his 
bathtub, are performing exactly thesame kind 
of humane or artistic function as Cooley 
mulling in his study at Ann Arbor, or Sum- 
ner at New Haven, or Veblen at Cedro, and 
all resemble Proust pouring over his pages in 
his stuffy Paris apartment. The human psy- 
chological or humanistic qualities back of 
any great and illuminating generalization 
are the same regardless of the data that they 
operate on. The secret of creativity in any 
science, physical or social, is to fill the scien- 
tist full of tested data and then let his imagi- 
nation play over them. Creative insight is, 
as Redfield insists, a humanistic art; but it 
is as important in the physical as in the so- 
cial sciences. 

“To find out the nature and significance 
of human nature there is,” Redfield tells us, 
‘no substitute for the human nature of the 
student himself.” This is undoubtedly so. 
Yet it can also be said that there is no sub- 
stitute for human nature in any science. No 


science is impersonal, independent of the 
personalities who create it. 


Einstein’s theory is perhaps the clearest 
instance that can be given of our assertion that 
even a scientific theory may possess a personal 
element....It is precisely this quality of 
originality which is the personal element in sci- 
ence....It is...in the selection of original 
problems that the personal element in the crea- 
tion of a scientific theory is most clearly re- 
vealed. . . . In view of these facts it is obviously 
misleading to present science as differing funda- 
mentally from the arts by its “impersonal’’ 
character. There is no absolute difference here, 
but only a difference of degree. Science is less 
personal than the arts, but it is a mistake to 
suppose that it is wholly impersonal.:9 


The fabric of a science contains the mind- 
stuff of its creators, part of the essential per- 
sonalities that shaped it. And this applies to 
the physical sciences as well as to the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

The social scientist, Redfield contends, 
must use his own humanity to understand 
humanity. In reply to this argument—that, 
inasmuch as the social scientists are dealing 
with human beings, they have a special ad- 
vantage over the other sciences—it has been 
argued with seemingly equal cogency that, 
rather than being a special advantage, this 
fact disqualifies the social scientists from 
truly scientific observation and thinking; 
for, in addition to all the other disciplines 
demanded by scientific work, the social sci- 
entist must discount himself as a human be- 
ing with a full complement of biases. He has 
to observe as nearly as possible as a nonhu- 
man being. Who is better qualified to give a 
scientific analysis of a primitive language, 
the trained linguist who creates a grammar 
for it or the native who has spoken it from 
birth? The fact that his informant is a hu- 
man being, that his data consist of the be- 
havior of human beings, renders the scien- 
tific problem of the linguist not less difficult 
than that of the entomologist whose data 
consist of the behavior of insects. He bas no 


19 Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 168-71. 
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special advantage because both he and his 
informants are human beings. 

The fact that the social scientist is a hu- 
man being studying human beings has, in 
fact, so the argument continues, led him into 
the great morass of internal motivation. The 
social sciences still carry about with them 
the incubus of preoccupation with subjec- 
tive “Why?” which no science has ever been 
able to survive. It is only when sciences shed 
this preoccupation with subjective or inter- 
nal why-questions that they achieve maturi- 
ty as sciences. If social scientists were not 
human beings studying human beings, they 
would not be so obsessed with the necessity 
for such concepts as instincts, wishes, drives, 
needs, etc. No respectable social scientist 
imagines that the answers which he gets 
when he asks peopie “Why?” represent the 
true why. The replies to questions of why 
are treated like any other kind of observable 
data. The investigator can tell the why of 
behavior better than the subject can, and 
he gets at the why exactly as any other sci- 
entist gets at the why of his data, by putting 
together a lot of objectively observed frag- 
ments into a systematic whole that makes 
sense. The individual human being does not 
know why he does things any more than a 
drop of water does. The social scientist, who 
studies the culture, the socializing process, 
intergroup relations, etc., knows much bet- 
ter why his subject does things, just as the 
physicist knows why the drop of water be- 
haves as it does. De Tocqueville, Sumner, 
and Veblen knew better why Americans be- 
haved as they did than most Americans did 
before they had read De Tocqueville, Sum- 
ner, and Veblen. 

It is true that “social science . . . ‘liberal- 
izes’ or ‘enriches’ ” (p. 190). But so do the 
other sciences, as Spencer, among others, so 
eloquently argued in the nineteenth century. 
Laplace’s celestial mechanics, Darwin’s Ori- 
gin of Species, Gauss’s normal curve (which 
Quételet said the Greeks would have deified 
if they had known it), even Einstein’s fa- 
mous equation, have liberalized countless 
minds. Any creative scientific generalization 
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“does things” for the perceptive student, 
“liberalizes,” “enriches” him. “We may say 
that the chief part played by science in help- 
ing on the develor*ng consciousness of man 
is to be found in th: »ew thoughts that it has 
made us think.’”° To arrogate to the social 
sciences any pre-eminence in this field, as 
Redfield does, might seem to outsiders a 
kind of scientific parochialism, if not chauvin- 
ism. It is, one might add, as true of the phys- 
ical as of the social sciences that they (as 
well as the humanities themselves) have not 
always been taught in a liberalizing manner. 
Technique and formal method, rather than 
creative generalization, have been empha- 
sized, so that all too often the student is 
denied the enriching contribution which 
science can make. This is a defect in teach- 
ing in no matter which field of learning or of 
science that it occurs. It turns out journey- 
men rather than enriched minds or creative 
artists. Conant, himself a physical scientist, 
has argued for the teaching of science at 
Harvard as a liberal rather than as a techni- 
cal subject. This movement, if successful, 
will doubtless spread, once its merits are 
demonstrated, and so the teaching of all 
sciences will be liberalizing. 

It should be pointed out, however, that, 
if one chooses to aim his science toward 
liberalizing the mind, he can doubtless suc- 
ceed; but he will be in the company also of 
writers like Adolf Hitler, Marx, and Engels. 
For Mein Kampf and the Communist Mani- 
festo were liberating to many more millions 
than Folkways, Democracy in America, or 
Theory of the Leisure Class. Scientific gener- 
alizations and perspectives are liberating; 
novels are, too; but so, likewise, can be the 
most palpable nonsense. The ability to “do 
things” for the human spirit belongs to 
many departments of creative effort. It is 
no test of the merit of a work. 

What Redfield has done, in effect, is to 
contrast great creative works in the humani- 
ties—War and Peace, Remembrance of 
Things Past—with the technical aspects of 
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the physical sciences, and he has come out 
with the expected results. But he could with 
equal validity have compared some of the 
great creative works in the physical sciences 
—Newton’s Principia or Laplace’s Celestial 
Mechanics, for example—with the technical 
aspects of some humanistic studies, such as 
the use of the ablative absolute in certain 
Latin prose writers. The true contrast, then, 
it seems to me—and it holds in any field of 


learning—is between the creative or artistic, 
on the one hand, and the technical, or even 
mechanical, on the other. Perhaps the solu- 
tion to the problem that Redfield raises is 
enough emphasis on the creative aspect of 
any subject—physical science, social sci- 
ence, or humanistic studies—to lead to an 
appreciation of the art of science by stu- 
dents destined to become technicians. 
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IS SOCIOLOGY A NATURAL SCIENCE? 
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ABSTRACT 


Sociologists have always tried to shape their science according to the model of the natural sciences. Critics 
of sociology object that sociology is not yet and never will be a science of this type. By “‘natural science” they 
mean physics, though they do not say so. They ignore other natural sciences, like geology, geography, and 

meteorology, which deal with objects just as complex and resistant to precision as social phenomena are. 
In reality, sociology can make studies of both types: precise measurements of small social units and their 
causal explanation, as in physics, and estimates and low correlations of more complex phenomena, as in 


geology. 


During the whole existence of sociology, 
which is not much more than one hundred 
years, the question of whether sociology is a 
natural science has been raised again and 
again. One of the main principles of Auguste 
Comte, founder of the new science, was that 
it should follow the model of the natural sci- 
ences. Comte was sure that laws as precise 
as the law of the falling body could be found 
in the life of society. He himself did not suc- 
ceed in discovering any laws of this nature. 
He clung too much to the philosophical tra- 
dition of his time, and, despite all his thor- 
oughgoing education in the natural sciences, 
he could not overcome this obstacle. 

Those who after Comte tried to make so- 
ciology similar to a natural science succeed- 
ed only in part. Spencer, Durkheim, Thom- 
as, and many others each made a step for- 
ward in the original direction of Comte. In 
spite of this, the old criticism that sociology 
is not yet, and cannot be, a science of the 
same kind as natural sciences has persisted 
and is with us today. In general, not many 
people doubt the scientific character of soci- 
ology today; but many still think that there 
is a basic difference between sociology and 
the natural sciences. 

The reasons for this old and inveterate 
viewpoint are many. Some of them are sin- 
cerely scientific ; others are only camouflaged 
as scientific. The moralists, for instance, are 
very much afraid of the idea that the be- 
havior of humans should be governed by 
laws of a strict character, similar to the laws 
of the natural sciences. Very high and im- 
portant values would be threatened in this 


case. How could we ask the man on the 
street to strive for a high moral ideal? How 
could we ask him to try during his whole life 
to behave in the best possible manner if we 
tell him that his behavior is only a result of 
several sociological laws? He would not un- 
derstand how even his best will could change 
anything in his behavior resulting from the 
interplay of strict sociological laws. Practi- 
cally, the discovery of sociological laws 
would destroy all our morale. It is evident 
that such a viewpoint is not only unscien- 
tific but basically of a practical nature. Not 
only that, but it is also inconsistent. If soci- 
ological laws are really in control of human 
behavior, we are powerless to change any- 
thing, whether or not we are aware of the 
laws. The situation would not be worse if we 
discovered such existing laws. 

The criticism of religious people is of a 
similar nature. Many of those people think 
that there must be, somewhere in the world 
and especially in human society, a place for 
the will of God. The idea of God would be 
basically damaged if he were not omnipo- 
tent or if he were deprived of all power by 
some sociological laws. The basic reason 
really does not belong in the field of science 
but in the field of church policy. 

Both viewpoints try to penetrate into the 
field of science by the argument of a free 
human will. The acceptance of this seeming- 
ly scientific viewpoint by moralists as well as 
by religious people was not motivated by 
any scientific reasons but by a wish to keep 
old and venerable moral and religious val- 
ues. 
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It is very interesting that, for the same 
reasons also, practical people are objecting 
to the possibility of sociological laws. I have 
been told that I am spoiling the education 
of young people when I let them know of the 
striving of sociology to discover the laws of 
social life. In Europe an international 
school of high academic standing refused my 
lectures for the next year only for this rea- 
son. Politicians, also, have often objected to 
the idea of sociological laws. They over- 
estimate the importance of their personal 
will and decisions, and some of them also 
fear an unfortunate influence on the morale 
of youth. 

In spite of all this, sociology has been tak- 
ing on in the last decade more and more the 
character of a natural science. The criticisms 
are being less frequently repeated than was 
the case in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The critics of the scientific char- 
acter of sociology had begun to feel the 
weakness of their arguments. Therefore, 
they concentrated on developing the idea 
that social phenomena are very compli- 
cated, much more complicated than the 
phenomena of any of the natural sciences. 
Even in a very simple social fact it is possible 
to discover the influence of an enormous 
number of causes. All social phenomena of 
large extent, such as revolutions, wars, or 
changes of an economic system, are so com- 
plicated that we will never be able to dis- 
cover all causes of any one of them. Still less 
will we be able to know the relative impor- 
tance of each of those numerous causes. One 
of the outstanding Czech biologists told me 
in a public discussion that he would not 
concede to sociology its scientific character 
unless I could bring society or a part of it to 
him on his laboratory table. He did not de- 
velop his argument, but it was a strong one. 
The basic idea of it was that we are not able 
to bring under control all the causes of so- 
cial phenomena not only because social life 
is very complex but because, at the same 
time, it covers in most cases too wide an 
area. Moreover, the possibility of knowing, 
controlling, and, if possible, changing each of 
theconditionsofa phenomenon that we study 


in a laboratory is the basic necessity of any 
successful experimentation. This is not pos- 
sible in sociology; therefore, sociology can 
never become a science of the type of the 
natural sciences. 

Similar ideas or ideas with the same basic 
argument are still expressed by many prac- 
tical and theoretical people who are not 
sociologists, and sometimes we may hear 
them even from the mouths of sociologists. 
They are often more aware than anybody 
else of the huge complexity of social phe- 
nomena and of the overwhelming obstacles 
to be overcome in their research. They are 
certainly right. Nobody can deny the im- 
mense complexity of many social phenome- 
na. It is not easy to hold to the conviction 
that, as it develops, sociology will be able to 
overcome this serious obstacle. Sociology is 
not to be compared with physics, despite the 
best will of sociologists to follow it as a 
model. 

Many sociologists prefer not to think of 
all that. They continue their work in dis- 
covering some causes of some narrow social 
phenomena and have a comfortable feeling 
that they are usefully developing their be- 
loved science. Others, like Faris, believe that 
sociology really is becoming a science of the 
type of natural science. In this unclear and 
undecided situation, we shall come back to 
one word of the everlasting criticism of the 
scientific character of sociology. This word 
is “model.” The critics have in mind a model 
of natural science. By “‘science” they most 
often mean physics or mechanics. Physics 
and sometimes mechanics are considered the 
most developed of the natural sciences, as, 
next to astronomy, they are also the oldest. 
Therefore, they may serve as a model. Sub- 
consciously the critics of sociology mean 
that other natural sciences are of the same 
type as physics, being only less developed 
and therefore less perfect. 

The important point is that these people 
have this in mind but almost never say it. 
They keep it only in the unconscious part 
of their mind. That is why this argument 
can be continuously used against sociology. 
If they expressed the full implication of 
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what they do by “natural science,” we could 
answer that they are wrong. Physics is really 
an ideal type of natural science and the most 
developed one. Some other sciences that are 
using experimentation in the full meaning 
of the word and that can develop their ex- 
periments in the laboratory, like chemistry 
and biology, are often less precise, and their 
results are not always so satisfactory as 
those of physics, but certainly they are as 
adequate a model for sociology as physics is. 
Let us call these sciences “laboratory sci- 
ences” in order to distinguish them from 
other natural sciences that cannot use labo- 
ratories for their scientific work. Some of the 
very old and venerable natural sciences be- 
long to this category: astronomy, as well as 
the more modern geology, geography, 
meteorology. Why have none of the critics of 
sociology used one of these sciences as a 
model for sociology? 

We think that in some respects these 
other disciplines are more comparable with 
sociology and have more in common with 
it than does physics. They are dealing with 
phenomena of very large dimensions that 
cannot be studied in the laboratory. They 
are dealing with phenomena that are very 
complicated, perhaps as complicated as so- 
cial phenomena themselves. The small in- 
dividual events in nature on the surface of 
our globe are so numerous that they should 
be counted by the billions of billions; and, 
if this were done, geographers, geologists, or 
meteorologists would still never believe that 
they could know all the causes of each of 
them or that they could express precisely 
the combined effect of all those causes on the 
development of the climate of our earth or 
on the changes of the surface of our earth. 
They are completely satisfied in being able 
to make more or less precise estimates of 
large forces influencing important changes 
in the climate or on the surface of our earth. 
But, because they are unable to measure 
precisely the energy of those forces, their 
predictions, though they have sometimes a 
high degree of probability, are not always 
dependable. They also can estimate the 
common effect of small causes affecting geo- 
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logic or climatic changes, but not even the 
number of those forces is precisely known; 
still less known is the precise power of each. 

In spite of this, the descriptions of the 
changes of our earth are scientifically ac- 
ceptable, as well as the causal explanations 
of them. One never hears critics say that 
geology is not a real natural science because 
of the lack of precise measurements, of pre- 
cise numbers, and complete causal explana- 
tions. It is a real natural science even if we 
are not able to develop it in the laboratory. 
It is a very useful science, not only theoreti- 
cally but also practically. Many human 
works, such as buildings, irrigation, and all 
the great achievements of engineering, de- 
pend upon geological analysis and are based 
on it. Those analyses are not very precise, 
but their precision is for many practical pur- 
poses satisfactory and practically useful— 
and we are thankful for it. The case of me- 
teorology is sometimes less satisfactory. We 
often object to the lack of precision of pre- 
dictions of weather, but, with the advance- 
ment of meteorological information and or- 
ganization of international co-operation, this 
certainly will improve to such a degree that 
the predictions will become satisfactory. We 
shall probably never know what will be the 
temperature or the precise strength and di- 
rection of wind on a given day at 9:07 A.M.; 
but, reasonably, we do not ask so much. 
Even on the basis of the best information 
and measurements, meteorology will prob- 
ably be able to produce more or less precise 
estimates of a cold ora warm wave or with a 
wind of roughly indicated direction and ve- 
locity. We know that in the given conditions 
it will be the best possible. We accept it with 
all those necessary limitations set by nature 
to man’s knowledge. We know that in every 
such climatic event there is not only the 
main cause producing certain effects (like 
the strength and direction of a warm wave) 
but there are, in addition, a great number of 
smaller causes affecting the result of the 
main cause. There are the irregularity of the 
surface of the earth, the differences in vege- 
tation, the local influence of lakes or rivers, 
and so on. We do not mind if the minor ef- 
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fects of the additional causes of this kind are 
not always taken into consideration and 
never will be taken into precise considera- 
tion. 


Geology, geography, meteorology, and 
even astronomy deal with objects of great 
magnitude. It is unthinkable that men could 
handle them on a table; it is even unthink- 
able that men could enumerate all forces af- 
fecting those enormous processes and meas- 
ure their individual effects. The estimates of 
them might become more and more precise, 
and, by means of statistical descriptions and 
correlations, the cumulative results of the 
great number of causes might be stated with 
a certain degree of precision. 

If we think of those natural sciences, we 
are reminded of some sociological studies. 
Prediction of the future development of our 
moral, religious, or political attitudes, ex- 
pectations or probabilities of a certain fu- 
ture structure of society or of the develop- 
ment of political ideologies—all that is not 
dissimilar to the predictions in geology or 
meteorology. The huge dimensions of these 
subjects and the enormous number of small- 
er causes involved are common to both those 
sciences. Also the necessity of statistical de- 
scriptions of some aspects of the events or at 
least judgments on the basis of good statis- 
tical samples are the common tools and 
methodological means of social sciences as 
well as of geology, meteorology, geography, 
and astronomy. Also the explanation of 
what already has happened is very similar 
in both groups of sciences. Historical ex- 
planation of a labor movement is very much 
the same as the explanation of a geological 
upheaval: the evident effects of one, two, or 
three large causes whose extent and strength 
is not precisely known, are combined with 
the effect of a great number of causes of 
small importance, some of them affecting 
the situation in the same direction, some of 
them counteracting it. 

There is another similarity between nat- 
ural sciences of this kind and sociology. To 
be able to give a description of a natural 
phenomenon as precise as possible, the me- 


teorologists or geologists are obliged to meas- 
ure at least some representative samples of 
the enormous phenomena of nature. The 
meteorologists, for instance, measure humid- 
ity on several points of a large area; so they 
also measure the amount of rainfall or the 
direction and the strength of the wind. Out 
of several tens or hundreds of measurements 
they are able to draw a map of the mete- 
orological situation for a certain date and 
hour. They are able also to give an adequate 
description and analysis of the situation as 
well as the prediction of a future develop- 
ment. The map as well as the general de- 
scription of the situation is not precise. Only 
several points on the map are accurate; the 
rest of it is an estimate. Large parts of the 
lines are interpolated. 

Geologists also try to depict the composi- 
tion of the surface of the earth involving 
geological strata several hundreds of feet 
deep. Their picture is based on sample meas- 
urements of the geological strata in several 
places. The rest of the picture is a similar 
estimate and interpolation, as in the case of 
meteorology. If we study the social phe- 
nomena of contemporary society, we use the 
same method. We look for adequate sam- 
ples that would represent as well as possible 
larger parts, currents, and changes. Having 
several measurements of this kind, we are 
able to give a more or less satisfactory pic- 
ture of social life. Not only that; our sam- 
ples may serve not only for the purposes of 
measurement and description but also to- 
ward the discovery of causal relations be- 
tween certain social phenomena. We assume 
that the causal relations stated in a certain 
number of well-chosen samples show the 
causes and effects of certain social forces in 
the society at large of a city or a country. 
Meteorologists and geologists use the same 
method. Geologists go even further and try 
to give causal explanations of great changes 
on the surface of our earth thousands, tens 
of thousands, or millions of years ago. Those 
explanations certainly are less precise and 
less dependable than the explanation of con- 
temporary changes, but it is the best that we 
can have in this field. We are thankful for it 
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and consider such knowledge useful and 
necessary. 

This kind of scientific work is similar, as 
far as methods are concerned, to the scien- 
tific explanation of the history of a nation or 
of any society. In both cases there are some 
basic points on which our judgment rests. 
They are more or less positively stated, the 
whole explanation being more a matter of 
guesses or estimates than of positive knowl- 
edge. In history as well as in geology we feel 
the inadequacy of these procedures and try 
to develop precision and reliability. Actual- 
ly, we accept what we have now and use this 
knowledge, despite its imperfections. Those 
physicists or mathematicians who smile at 
the modesty of sociologists, economists, or 
historians lack understanding. Wherever we 
are able to get precise knowledge, as, for in- 
stance, in physics, we certainly try to get it. 
Wherever it is not possible, we do the best 
we can and use the knowledge that results 
from such a scientific work. We prefer less 
precise knowledge to none at all. 

Some biological sciences also share the 
character of social sciences and of natural 
sciences of the type of geology. The develop- 
ment of plant or animal species as well as 
their description and the delimitation of 
their habitats are large pictures based on 
partial knowledge, pictures never complete- 
ly so precise as the description of phenom- 
ena in the physical laboratory. Other parts 
of biological studies are much Closer to the 
ideal model of physics. The life of a cell or 
even of a biological tissue that can be ex- 
amined in the laboratories is known with a 
precision not far from that of physics. 

The natural sciences dealing with physi- 
cal phenomena are of two different kinds. A 
type and model of the first is physics. Pre- 
cise measurements and laboratory work are 
their main characteristics. A further char- 
acteristic is an artificial simplification of the 
experimental situations in the laboratory. 
The experiments illuminate only a narrow 
phenomenon in stable and artificial condi- 
tions, all of them controlled or at least 
known to the experimenter. An artificially 
induced change of one of those conditions 
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can be measured, as well as the effects of 
this change. The experiment may be re- 
peated many times, and its results can be 
confirmed. In nature we find more numer- 
ous and complicated conditions than in the 
laboratory, and we have also to get a more 
or less satisfactory knowledge of them, but 
this knowledge is no longer so precise as 
physical laws. We must satisfy ourselves 
with partially precise pictures with often 
not very high statistical correlations of sam- 
ples and with estimates based on those 
samples. The phenomenon is a unique and 
complicated result of very numerous causes. 
There is no possibility of repetition and 
checking of knowledge. Geology is a typical 
representative of those sciences. Anywhere 
in contact with natural settings we have to 
accept an approximate knowledge. The engi- 
neer, for instance, dealing directly with na- 
ture, is obliged, in constructing a bridge, 
house, or dam, to make the structure many 
times stronger than his original figures re- 
quired. He never can get a precise descrip- 
tion and knowledge of the natural phe- 
nomena he is dealing with and of the causes 
of changes occurring in them, because they 
are too large and too complicated. He has to 
be satisfied with rough estimates and prob- 
abilities. 

A third kind of natural science is biology, 
which has partly the character of a labora- 
tory science and partly the character of a 
science of the type of geology. Some parts 
of its knowledge are very precise, and the 
causes of the changes are given often in 
physical or chemical formulas, as in some 
changes of a cell or tissue. Some others, 
like descriptions of animal species and their 
development and habitat, can never be pre- 
cise. Also social sciences, including sociol- 
ogy, have this double character. Modern 
sociology is not only concerned with the de- 
velopment of nations or classes. Modern so- 
ciology is also studying very small groups 
like the marriage pair, intimate friendship 
groups, gangs, the family, play groups of 
children, a military platoon, and others. 
Some of these subjects of study are small 
and can be controlled by a scientist or group 
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of scientists. We can know the conditions in 
which a subject of scientific research is liv- 
ing, and we can artificially and deliberately 
change some of them. We can make a labo- 
ratory work as well as can physics or chem- 
istry. Many of the changes can be meas- 
ured very precisely, and, if the measure- 
ments are not always so exact as physics, 
they certainly are on the same level of pre- 
cision as biological laboratory research. 

We find still more opportunity for sci- 
entific research of this kind in social psy- 
chology. The conditions of certain behavior 
of a socialized man may be controlled and 
changed, and the results of those changes 
can be measured and checked. The social- 
psychological explanation of nationalism 
anti-Semitism, new artistic feelings and 
judgments, belong to the second type of sci- 
ences which deal with very complicated 
phenomena of large extent that can be 
studied only with restricted precision and 
uncertain prediction. 

Generally we can say that there are not 
only the two types of natural science men- 
tioned above but two kinds or two methodo- 
logical types of science in all scientific fields. 
They are: laboratory sciences, on the one 
hand, which give a narrow but precise 
knowledge, and the sciences which deal with 
subjects as they are given to us in nature, 
whether it be physical, biological, or social 
nature. The division between those two sci- 
ences is more clear in the older and better- 
developed sciences. Physics or chemistry be- 
long to one type, the “laboratory type”; the 
natural sciences belong to the other type, 
like meteorology, geology, astonomy. The 
newer sciences like biology and the social 
sciences are not yet differentiated in such a 
way that all their branches belong to one or 
to another type. Both types are represented 
in biology, as in sociology. 

In biology and still more in sociology, 
this double character of both scientific work 
and scientific knowledge has not yet been 
sufficiently noticed. The criticism of sociol- 
ogy repeated for many decades will have the 
favorable effect of helping sociologists to 
discover for themselves that their science in- 


volves both types of work and knowledge. 
This will have for sociology the good effect 
of bringing a clearer understanding of its 
aims and methods. 

Primarily, sociology has been a science of 
the geology type. Comte, Spencer, and many 
others were looking for laws directing the 
development of humanity as a whole. They 
occasionally spoke about nations and 
classes. All those subjects are very large, and 
we can study them only by establishing 
several facts and making estimates about 
others, especially if we are concerned with 
the development of them. This was true 
even of the studies of most of the followers 
of Comte and Spencer. The criticism show- 
ing that sociology cannot be so precise as 
the natural sciences was directed against 
sociology in the earlier stages of its de- 
velopment. The empirica! studies of narrow 
subjects were not yet known at that time. 
In spite of that, the criticism was not well 
grounded. By mistake the critics had in 
mind only one type, the laboratory type, of 
natural science, probably physics or me- 
chanics. Even at that time we could refute 
this kind of criticism. It has still less grounds 
today, when sociology has developed the 
second type of scientific work, the experi- 
mental and “laboratory” work. The second 
mistakeof thosecriticswas that theyascribed 
the laboratory method only to the natural 
sciences. The laboratory method is a general 
method of sciences of all three realms, physi- 
cal, biological, and social. Equally, methods 
explaining the large natural settings of facts 
and their changes are used by all three groups 
of sciences, even by natural sciences. 

The reader will perhaps remember an- 
other argument used by the critics of sociol- 
ogy: that the causal explanation of social 
facts that sociology is looking for is impos- 
sible not only because of the lack of labora- 
tory work but also because of the continu- 
ous participation of human will in the social 
life. Where human will enters, how is it 
possible to explain the result of behavior as 
caused by certain scientifically discoverable 
causes? But even here the difference be- 
tween physical and social phenomena is not 
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such as is supposed by this criticism. We 
find in nature more and more phenomena 
partly or completely changed by the human 
will. River dams, irrigation of large terri- 
tories, new specimens of edible plants and 
fruits, canals, and perhaps artificial rain are 
all important changes of nature induced by 
the human will. Can we expect that the nat- 
ural scientists would say that in the case of 
such changes the laws governing the natural 
processes are no longer valid? It is generally 
accepted that all scientific laws are valid 
without exception. We consider the physical 
or biological phenomena changed or pro- 
duced by the human will as obeying natural 
laws as do other physical or biological phe- 
nomena. And what shall we say about such 
physical phenomena as automobiles, tele- 
phones, radios, and others? How far re- 
moved is an automobile from the iron ore, 
out of which all the iron and steel parts of 
an automobile are produced? Are we entitled 
to say that the physical laws are no longer 
valid in any of the modern complicated ma- 
chines? Certainly not. On the contrary, just 
because all the physical laws continue to 
govern the matter, the engineers are able to 
use those laws to construct a machine. Be- 
sides the absolute necessity of the function- 
ing of the laws, there is the liberty of the 
human will to use them. No one of the nat- 
ural scientists would say that the human 
will changes anything in the nature of the 
laws, even if it affects their results. 

It is not very dissimilar in social life. It is 
a false impression that most of the changes 
of social life are caused by acts of free human 
will. The human will is greatly conditioned 
by social life. Many of our acts of will are 
expressions of certain social currents or so- 
cial values. They belong to the nature of 
society and cannot be counted as the inter- 
vention of human will in the social phe- 
nomena. In comparison with them, the real- 
ly original and creative acts, less condi- 
tioned by the social life, are not numerous. 
Only these can be considered as intervening 
in an important way in the spontaneous 
processes of social life. But even those 
changes are in harmony with social causa- 
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tion and social laws, as is the case of modern 
machinery. We agree that the human will is 
a more important factor in the changes oc- 
curring in social life than is the case in physi- 
cal nature. In some cases, however, the hu- 
man will is able to change more thoroughly 
the original nature of physical objects than 
that of the social objects. It is difficult to 
imagine in social life anything that would be 
to such an extent a creation of the human 
mind as is, for instance, the automobile or 
the radio. 


CONCLUSION 


It is necessary before we start any kind of 
sociological research to make clear its sci- 
entific nature. If, for instance, we study 
certain kinds of groups, we must decide in 
which way we shall study them. Will it be 
laboratory research, looking for causal re- 
lations and laws governing any group of any 
society, or will it be research describing and 
explaining certain unique groups of our own 
national society or of our cultural area? In 
the second case we shall deal with large phe- 
nomena, the description of which will al- 
ways remain incomplete, as well as its causal 
explanation. It would be futile to defend 
such a work against criticism of the lack of 
precision. 

It is only possible to say that all such 
criticism is misplaced because we cannot ask 
any more from a description and a causal ex- 
planation of the unique phenomena of such 
size. But if we try to discover by our re- 
search generally valid causal relations or 
laws, we must look for a perfect description 
of a narrow, artificially limited subject, the 
conditions of which are completely known to 
us, and some of them under our control. The 
changes of one of the conditions may be re- 
peated. In such a case all criticism of lack of 
precision in our description or in discovering 
the causes of changes would be well founded 
and cannot be refuted because such scien- 
tific work may be and must be precise. 

I will give some examples of studies of 
both kinds. To make the explanation brief, 
I will call research of the “laboratory type,” 
type A, and research of large, complicated, 
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and unique social phenomena type B. In 
type A belong, for instance, studies of this 
kind: sociology of childhood (in general; not 
of children of our culture), sociology of con- 
flict, theory of groups, sociology of institu- 
tions, influence of the density of population 
on society, influence on family life of the 
number of children (in general, not only of 
our culture), ecological study of a human 
agglomeration in general, social-psychologi- 
cal studies of the organization and disorgani- 
zation of the personality, study of competi- 
tion and other forms of human interaction. 
In type B we must include, for instance, the 
following sociological subjects: stratifica- 
tion of our society; urbanization of our rural 
life; development and explanation of work- 
ers’ movements in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries; ecological studies of 
certain geographical areas, cities, or villages; 


studies of individual social strata like the 
socially dependent people, middle-class peo- 
ple, workers, Negroes, immigrants; studies 
of social types like the hobo, gangster, 
bourgeois, businessman, idle rich; sociologi- 
cal explanations of literary or artistic cur- 
rents, of religious movements, and others of 
that kind. In some studies eventually both 
kinds of work may be used, but it is impor- 
tant to distinguish them from each other, to 
use for each of them appropriate methods, 
and to know what kind of results can be ex- 
pected from each of them. The possibilities 
of sociology are not basically different from 
those of the natural scientists. It depends 
more on the sociologists than on the nature 
of their studies how good those will be and 
to what extent their character will be sci- 
entific. 
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THE TEACHING AND LEARNING OF SOCIOLOGY 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


ABSTRACT 
Teaching consists in the creation of the most favorable atmosphere in which one can learn. “Facts” 


can have no meaning 


unless assimilated in a particular frame of reference possessed by the observer of the 


fact. The traditional and current presentation of data is determined by the frame of reference of the in- 
structor or author, who often ignores the possible meanings of the data for the student. The data of sociology 
cannot be communicated beyond a verbal level unless the student himself integrates the meanings of the 
data in his own experiences. Such integration or synthesis cannot be made by the instructor: he can merely 


help the student to make his own synthesis. 


The ferment in the philosophy of educa- 
tion, recent discussions and research on the 
objectives and content of the liberal-arts 
college’s curriculum and the controversy 
between special and general education re- 
flect the uncertainty of, or the difference in, 
points of view. The uncertainty concerning 
the teaching of elementary sociology and the 
selection and content of advanced courses in 
the college of arts and sciences are one as- 
pect of the general confusion regarding the 
content, goals, and methods of college edu- 
cation. As is often the case, the difficulty in 
finding a solution to a problem is due to its 
either being initially misstated or being ar- 
tificially set up. The difficulties in teaching 
sociology are a case in point. The real prob- 
lems have been misconceived. An attempt to 
make explicit some of the assumptions un- 
derlying present teaching practices will at 
least help to clarify the confusion even if it 
does not lead immediately to improved 
teaching. 

There are many problems involved in the 
teaching of sociology. I want to select sever- 
al which seem of primary importance. All 
teachers would agree, I think, that the ob- 
jectives, content, and methods of conduct- 
ing the elementary course are of basic im- 
portance. What, then, are the basic assump- 
tions underlying the objectives of the 
course, its content, and the way it is pre- 
sented? 


THE OBJECTIVES 


Since sociology is part of the college cur- 
riculum, its goal should be consistent with 
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the goals of the college. What, then, are the 
objectives of the college of arts and sciences? 

The college curriculum offers a variety of 
courses in the physical and biological sci- 
ences, mathematics, language, history, gov- 
ernment, economics, sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, English, art, and Romance and 
classical languages. The courses one may 
take are rigidly prescribed in some colleges 
and completely elective in others. Still 
others require certain courses and permit a 
sufficient number of electives to make up the 
number required for the degree. The instruc- 
tors present the facts or help the student to 
find them. The students take notes on the 
lectures or assigned or selected readings, 
take the required examinations, and turn in 
the required papers. If they reveal a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the facts by way of de- 
scription or interpretation, they eventually 
receive a diploma and a degree which al- 
legedly signify that they have received a 
liberal education. 

There are two questions to be raised at 
this point: Just what kind of knowledge do 
our college graduates possess? What is the 
connection between having this knowledge 
and possessing a liberal education? 

Ordinarily, a student registers during the 
first two years of college for general intro- 
ductory courses and during the last two 
years concentrates in one or more fields. Let 
us follow a student through a “typical” day. 
In his first class in the morning there may be 
some reading of Homer, Chaucer, Spenser’s 
Faery Queen, a play of Shakespeare, or an 
English poem; or there may be a discussion 
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of a written theme due that morning. He 
then goes to a class in English history, in 
which he is told about the contributions of 
Henry II of England to the development of 
English law, or to a class in contemporary 
civilization, in which he becomes acquainted 
with the background of the industrial revo- 
lution; or he passes to the smell of hydrogen 
sulphide in the chemical laboratory to try to 
discover what Boyle’s Law is about, or to 
the physics laboratory to try to use a slide 
rule or to discover the coefficient of heat ex- 
pansion or how to wire a series in parallel. 
He then proceeds to “Elementary German,” 
where he struggles with the proper endings 
of the genitive and accusative cases. 

Later in the day, in “Introductory An- 
thropology,” he is told of, or reports on, the 
ceremonies of the Blackfoot Indians or the 
cross-cousin marriages of the Australian 
Arunta, and in “History of Philosophy” he 
tries to understand Hume’s answer to 
Berkeley and Kant’s critique of British em- 
piricism. In psychology he is told about 
postganglionic fibers and conditioned re- 
flexes. In sociology he reads about the dif- 
ferential rate of delinquency in the city and 
in the country. He relaxes later in the after- 
noon by sitting through an art class, in 
which he views slides on the paintings of the 
French impressionists, or in a class on the 
romanticists in music, in which he hears a 
recording of a Schumann symphony. Multi- 
plying this by four years and subtracting 
from the result the loss due to the passing of 
time and lack of genuine interest still leaves 
a good deal of knowledge and some technical 
vocabulary. 

Now what kind of knowledge does our 
graduate possess? The data represent the 
more or less systematically accumulated 
facts or opinions about phenomena which 
had been gathered by scholars and imparted 
to students in classrooms and laboratories. 
What do the “facts” mean to the student? 
This brings us to the second question: What 
is the connection between this knowledge 
and a liberal education? 

What is the significance of this knowledge 
in the life of the student? What do the facts 


in a given course mean to him? What rea} 
needs are they satisfying? What moving re- 
lation exists between the confusions and 
tensions in the living experience of the stu- 
dent and the knowledge he acquires? How 
are the perceptions of events around him 
heightened and enlivened? What difference 
in basic values and conduct is effected by the 
knowledge imparted in the classroom and 
laboratory? How is the mind trained or dis- 
ciplined? Does the knowledge acquired in a 
liberal-arts college fundamentally influence 
the subsequent lives of a majority of stu- 
dents? Is the student really motivated in di- 
rections other than those which were fol- 
lowed when he entered college?! 

This question is not easy to answer. There 
is some empirical evidence to which we shall 
turn below. Ordinary observation of the 
lives and activities of the “educated” leader- 
ship of the United States leads some of us to 
the conclusion that most of our college grad- 
uates in business and the professions remain 
standpatters protecting their precollege 
prejudices. 

The sickness of an acquisitive society has 
infected almost all of us. The courses in so- 
cial disorganization deal with the more obvi- 
ous forms of this sickness. Family disorgani- 
zation, crime, slums, ill health, poor housing, 
periodic economic depressions, mental dis- 
orders, represent merely the surface of the 
deep currents of frustration and aggression 
which characterize a disintegrating culture. 

Our social problems do not arise from the 


* A large degree of consensus toward traditional 
values must certainly be present if society is to 
remain relatively stable. At the same time, there 
must be legitimate and institutionalized areas of 
change which can incorporate the results of social 
insights if society is to be kept from stagnat- 
ing or from destroying itself. The “‘mental hygiene” 
point of view in this discussion purports to be a 
general objective description of the nature of organic 
learning. It parallels to a remarkable degree genuine 
democratic relations between people. The belief in 
the democratic ‘‘way of life,” even if it is non- 
rational, seems to reflect the actual social nature of 
man better than any other institutional pattern 
does. Cf. G. B. Chisholm, ‘““The Reestablishment 
of Peacetime Society,” Psychiatry, IX (February, 
1946), 3-11, and R. B. Perry, Our Side Is Right 
(Harvard University Press, 1942). 
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perverse and capricious acts of individuals. 
Political chicanery is not due to individual 
rascals. It is part and parcel of political in- 
stitutional life. That is the way the machine 
operates. Depressions are not the result of 
greedy, self-seeking captains of industry or 
racketeering labor leaders or Communist 
plotters. The “business cycle” is a function 
of contemporary economic institutions. 

Most laymen, and even many social sci- 
entists, share the fallacy that there is an in- 
herent order in the universe which, if left 
alone or if discovered, would guarantee 
peace and plenty. From Newton to Marx 
social science has attempted to discover 
some controlling system that directs institu- 
tional life. This is a false assumption. There 
is no evidence whatsoever for the belief that 
any social order is an inherent part of the 
cosmos. This view, that there is social design 
in nature, apart from culture, has been sup- 
ported by the religious, philosophical, and 
ethical traditions of Western civilization. It 
remains the general accepted point of view 
of laymen and professionals, including, I 
venture to say, many teachers on all levels 
of education. It is within such a climate of 
opinion that much of our teaching and re- 
search in social science takes place. 

Institutional life, genetically the product 
of individual contributions over long peri- 
ods, regulates social life. Whatever order 
and meaning society has depends upon the 
common framework of ideas, emotional re- 
sponses, and goals developed in a given cul- 
ture. Each of us inherits a conceptual frame- 
work which includes our assumptions about 
our place in the universe, our own nature, 
and our relation to other men. In so far as 
the traditional beliefs and values are invali- 
dated by increased understanding and in- 
sight, the institutions of which they are a 
reflection must be modified if we wish to es- 
tablish different beliefs and values. 

The cultural anthropologist is aware how 
feeble is man’s deliberate effort in modifying 
institutional life. Institutions, however, do 
change. No culture or social order is unalter- 
ably fixed or inevitable. It is through the in- 
vestigation of the way in which personality 
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is dynamically developed in, with, and 
through culture that we begin to understand 
how our civilization has come to be what it 
is and how it can, perhaps, be modified. 

A new order cannot be brought into being 
unless men achieve it through their own cre- 
ative efforts. The individual cannot begin to 
understand the need for change or where to 
start unless he is afforded the opportunity 
to examine the new framework of ideas, is 
given the feeling that it is worth while, and 
is inspired to participate in the remaking of 
his society. 

Our colleges can become one important 
source for this understanding and insight. It 
follows that the objectives of the sociology 
course or courses should be to aid students 
(1) to gain an understanding of the kind of 
society in which they live, (2) to understand 
the conflict of values, and (3) to look at old 
facts in a new way. Traditional sanctions 
and assumptions have to be examined. The 
routinized sets of rules previously governing 
their conduct have to be exposed to criti- 
cism. The authority of an obedience to ar- 
bitrary ways of institutional life must be 
rationally justified, not compulsively sup- 
ported. The life of the student must be given 
new meaning, new significance. He must be 
helped to discover his capacities so that he 
may enjoy increased self-determination and 
self-realization. 

Let us take one of the objectives listed 
above: “They should be helped to look at 
old facts in a new way.” How many of us 
would agree that the basic assumption of 
Communist and democratic states is simi- 
lar? Both insist that their respective citizens 
must engage in the commonly accepted 
values of their respective institutions. The 
individual must be assimilated to the norms 
which Communist or democratic society up- 
holds for legitimate and sanctioned activity. 
The Communist sacrifices the individual to 
the state. That is the complaint of the demo- 
crat. It seems obviously true. Less obvious 
but true almost to the same extent is the 
hard fact that the citizens of the democratic 
state are sacrificed to the pervasive norms of 
a capitalist society. Success is essentially de- 
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fined and determined by financ’«' 
The citizens of our democratic ¢. 
fine, or have their role defined, !» 
success. Family and marriag, 9 
friendships, recreation, power struct» 
deference, class, all are largely stri 
directly or indirectly, by one’s place ' 

come hierarchy. The demands oi 

ahead place a premium on roughshod cor 
petition, chicanery, and connivance in fol- 
lowing the “rules of the game.” Generosity 
of spirit, spontaneous fellowship, and the 
warm intimacy of genuine communication 
are corroded. The potential dignity of the 
individual is transformed into the harsh 
ruthlessness characteristic of business, in- 
dustry, and the professions. We fear one an- 
other and fail ourselves. 

The assumptions of relativity physics are 
generally accepted by all physicists. They 
imply a universe, consisting of events in a 
space-time continuum, which curves back 
on itself. Matter and energy can be translat- 
ed one into the other. There is a four-dimen- 
sional continuum in which length, depth, 
and width, i.e., space, is indissolubly linked 
with the time dimension. The observation of 
events depends upon the position of the ob- 
server, upon the direction and speed of his 
own movement. On the campus of one of 
the largest universities in the country there 
are two buildings next to each other. One is 
a physics laboratory, in which experiments 
resting on the assumptions of relativity 
physics are being conducted. The other 
building is a chapel dedicated to the glory of 
God, in which an entirely different and mu- 
tually exclusive set of assumptions underlie 
the practices of those who worship the 
Spirit. 

I am not asking that a choice in assump- 
tions be made or declaring that one set is to 
be preferred. Attention is called to the con- 
fusion in values, to the different conceptual 
frameworks, the implications of which may 
point in opposite directions. Is the bewilder- 
ment, the lack of a sense of community, or 
the lack of modern, genuine faith in agreed- 
upon values to be wondered at? 

No society is ever completely static, else 


status. 


there would be no change; or completely 

chaotic, else there would be no order. There 

is an alarming degree of uncertainty as to 

what we stand for. This is our cognitive ori- 

nis-ion in practice. In ritual, public utter- 

1d official doctrine we still profess the 

1-Judaic democratic norms. This 

ats our affective orientation. The pri- 

maiy goal is pecuniary success. This is our 
basic teleological orientation. 

The several orientations conflict at many 
points leading to unrecognized frustrations 
and aggressions. Increased awareness of the 
conflicts leads to a multiplication of ration- 
alizations and segmental or compartmental 
thinking and feeling and behavior. We be- 
come confused and defensive.? 

How do the colleges generally, and teach- 
ers of sociology specifically, help the stu- 
dents to understand these basic conflicts? 
What kinds of knowledge do we offer them? 
What kind of insight do we communicate? 
Do we not neglect the problem of evaluation 
and thereby fail to meet the objectives of the 
college? Unless the teacher of sociology is 
aware of his own climate of opinion he fails 


2 The problem of the relations between non- 
rational sentiments (symbolic va!ues) and intrinsic 
(rational) means-ends values is not strictly relevant 
to the present discussion, although it is certainly a 
most important phase of it. One example will indi- 
cate how “‘science can save us” if we cognitively 
accept science while we affectively accept the 
values of western European morality. Father 
demands ‘“‘respect.” ‘‘Young man, how dare you 
shout at me! You’re impudent. Go to your room 
{or whack!].” But suppose father is an extraor- 
dinary sociologist and wants to win respect. He 
has pondered modern psychiatry or, at least, 
Dollard. ‘Son, I understand why you spoke the 
way you did. I’m sorry I shouted at you.” Each 
father wants his son to be a “‘good”’ boy and to “re- 
spect” him. One chooses to wear out the posterior 
of the child; the other, his own arteries. The affec- 
tive orientation of the fathers is the same. The 
cognitive orientation differs. The nonrational 
end, ‘‘good” boy, is the same. The sociologist has 
assimilated knowledge into the means of attaining 
his goal since he is affectively oriented toward science 
as well as toward American family values. The 
affective and the cognitive orientations of the 
sociologist tend to merge and reciprocally influence 
each other. Change has occurred. Question: How 
can we help our students to love science—and 
therefore, or nevertheless, one another? 
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to realize his responsibility for what he him- 
self communicates. 


CONTENT 


The content of the courses in sociology, if 
planned, will be determined in part by the 
teacher’s awareness of his own orientation 
toward and participation in the world. The 
literature, research, and textbooks in soci- 
ology represent a more or less common sub- 
ject matter. There is fair agreement on + 
part of sociologists as to what they thir 
important. This subject matter, we think, 
should be taught. 

What do the students think? Should not 
the content of the courses be determined, in 
part, by the learner? Should we not know 
something about the student? What does he 
think is important? What is his climate of 
opinion? What confusions and inconsisten- 
cies of attitude does he bring to the class- 
room? What misinformation? No competent 
physician performs major surgery without 
checking the condition of the patient. We 
must have some information about the stu- 
dent’s background in order to determine the 
gaps in his knowledge and the quality of his 
thinking and feeling. It is unwarranted to 
assume that what we think is important for 
the student. 

The American Council on Education es- 
tablished a Committee on the Cooperative 
Study on General Education to work out a 
program for a two-year basic course in social 
studies. One of the important areas of the 
studies was the investigation of the back- 
grounds of the students in the twelve col- 
leges co-operating in the study.’ The mem- 
bers of the committee recognized that it 
would be sensible to discover what the stu- 
dents’ needs were, and what they knew, be- 
fore they planned a program. They devel- 
oped an instrument called, “An Inventory of 
Social Understanding,” which consisted of 
one hundred and fifty questions covering 
economic, political, national, and moral at- 


3 The results are reported in the recent volume 
by A. W. Levi, General Education in Social Studies 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1948). 
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titudes. All social-scientist members of the 
co-operating colleges agreed that one hun- 
dred and twelve of the one hundred and fifty 
questions could be assented to on the basis 
of fact. Fifteen questions were so framed 
that they were either vague or ambiguous. 
Agreement or disagreement was a matter of 
preference, not of fact. 


We have here the first extended empirical 
demonstration of what some of us had sup- 
posed. If the students of the twelve partici- 
pating colleges are typical of all colleges, an 
alarming percentage of the Freshman and 
Sophomore college students are ignorant, 
confused, prejudiced, and conservative and 
cannot think straight.4 Here are a few of the 
findings. 


Thirty-three per cent are in agreement that 
you cannot change human nature.” 

Forty-eight per cent believe that “plain human 
contrariness (sin, etc.) is at the bottom of 
most of the world’s troubles today.” 

Fifty-eight per cent believe “a community 
without churches would not be worth living 
in.” 

Forty per cent agree that “government owner- 
ship of industry is contrary to the instinct for 
private property.” 

Twenty-seven per cent agree that “the more 
we depend on experts in running the govern- 
ment, the faster we move toward dictator- 
ship.” 

Twenty-two per cent agree that “our economic 
system controls the majority of our people 
just as much as concentration camps do in 
Germany.” 

Twenty-four per cent agree that “it is nobody 
else’s business whom an employer hires and 
fires.” 


In the light of such information it was 
possible to plan a social-studies curriculum 
which took into account what students 
needed by way of data and attitudes, as well 
as what the American community requires 


4 On the racial attitudes of some college students 
see E. Frenkel-Brunswick and R. M. Sanford, 
“The Anti-Semitic Personality: A Research Re- 
port,” chap. vi of Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease, 
ed. Ernst Simmel (International Universities Press, 
1946). 
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and what the committee thought was indis- 
pensable minimum information. 

The committee felt strongly that the 
presentation of content had to be vital and 
elive to the student. Education, they stated, 
is not solely a rational procedure. In the se- 
lected readings, therefore, the primary ones 
consisted of novels.’ Texts, the less dreary 
ones, and articles made up the secondary 
readings. 

The committee declared that the written 
text could not be separated from the con- 
text of the teacher’s own motives and his 
own social frame of reference. Therefore, un- 
less the teacher had a good general educa- 
tion himself, he could not communicate it. 
The two-year integrated social-science cur- 
riculum requires the education of teachers. 

The Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation focused its attention on general edu- 
cation in the social studies. I believe its pro- 
cedure is directly applicable to the teaching 
of sociology. It seems to me that sociology 
courses, especially the introductory course, 
should be based on the following assump- 
tions. 


1. The course in question must, in part, be 
based on the needs of students as to both 
data and attitudes. 

2. The value judgments of the community 
and the instructor must be recognized and 
employed as value judgments. 

3. The teacher must relate his understanding 
of sociological concepts to a new climate of 
opinion derived from modern science. He 
must further relate his intellectual orienta- 
tion to the contending demands which 
actual contemporary society makes upon 
him. A teacher must believe in what he says 
in order to communicate what he thinks. 

4. We should recognize that the context in 
which teaching occurs is not like a fluorescent 
tube in which gas passes through a vacuum. 
The educative process is charged with feel- 
ings, prejudices, and vested interests of 
many kinds, in both student and instructor. 

5. We should recognize that teaching is a pro- 
fession apart from what is being taught. This 
leads us to an examination of the premises 
underlying the method of instruction. 


’The University of Louisville used films as 
listed on p. 313 of the study. 


METHOD 


Notwithstanding what is said or written, 
in practice the essential goal of the American 
college remains fact-gathering. The instruc- 
tor presents the data, the students record it 
in notes and reproduce it on call. This pro- 
cedure is sometimes qualified by “recita- 
tion” sections, which, too often, are minia- 
ture lectures. The basic assumption is that 
knowledge is transmitted by lecturing. By 
“lecturing” is meant that the instructor as- 
sumes the central, although not necessarily 
exclusive, role in the classroom by talking to 
the students most of the time. I think this 
assumption false Lecturing is neither teach- 
ing nor learning. 

The problem is not to transmit facts. The 
real problem is to aid the student to trans- 
late the data. The real question is: What 
method or methods are to be used to make 
knowledge meaningful for the student? 

Let us examine this closer. What is a fact? 
It is a statement about some phenomenon in 
a concrete frame of reference. Without a 
frame of reference, implied or explicit, no 
operational use of data can be made. Indeed, 
statements become data only in a selected 
frame of reference. Whose frame of reference 
—that of the instructor, that of the author 
of the textbook, or that of the student? 

I remark to a class that “education may 
become the handmaid of reaction.” This 
does not seem a particularly difficult concept 
to grasp—for those who have, let us say, 
pondered over how philosophy had become 
the handmaid of religion. Noticing a puzzled 
look here and there, I remark: ““You know, 
I take it, what is meant by ‘handmaid’?” 
“Oh, of course,” replies a student, “made 
by hand.” 

Or I spend several weeks distinguishing 
“rational” from “empirical” science. I sub- 
sequently ask: “Is sociology a science?” and 
receive the not too encouraging reply, “Yes, 
sociology is an imperial science.” 

Students, as all of us, do not possess ideas 
unless ideas possess them. All genuine 
knowledge, genetically, begins and ends in 
muscle and gland. 

The point I am trying to make will be 
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missed if the issue is framed in terms of the 
lecture-or-discussion controversy, or the 
traditional-versus-progressive curriculum, 
as it is usually discussed. Our concern is with 
the nature of genuine, organic learning rath- 
er than with the best way of acquiring al- 
leged “facts.” The instructor may lecture 
for the entire hour, or students may spend 
the entire period in discussion, but in neither 
case will the students necessarily “learn” in 
any genuine sense of the term. Intellectual 
Ping-pong in text or classroom is not to be 
confused with understanding. 

The goal of the study of sociology in the 
college of arts and science is not to train sci- 
eatists or to develop scholars. It is to give 
the life of the student new meaning, to help 
him acquire liberal attitudes, to provide him 
with a scaffold of meaningful ideas which 
can illuminate for him the kind of world he 
is living in and the role he might play. 

Knowledge is necessary. It is impossible 
to achieve critical thinking and insight with- 
out specific data. Content is not to be dis- 
carded but to be made significant. It is the 
gap between knowledge and learning that is 
in issue. In the words of C. E. M. Joad: 
“For, outside their special subjects, these 
men of science are as helpless as wasps on 
window panes... in a word, they are in- 
formed without being intelligent.’ 

The student cannot assimilate knowl- 
edge-symbols unless he is able to locate 
somewhere in his own experience a reality to 
which the symbol refers. “Only so much do 
T know as I have lived,” said Emerson. 

“The dilemma of education,” L. K. 
Frank has stated, “arises from belief in man 
as a rational being in whom emotion can be 
controlled by reason and intelligence. Edu- 
cational programs shrink from any frank ac- 


6 Guide to Modern Wickedness (New York City: 
Ryerson Press, 1939), p. 204. 
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ceptance of the underlying personality 
make-up and emotional reactions of stu- 
dents as entering into the educational situa- 
tion because to do so would bring a wide- 
spread collapse of the whole educational 
philosophy and undermining of approved 
pedagogy.” 

Some day it will be realized that, as a 
rule, no one should be certified to teach ina 
college unless he has received professional 
training in teaching itself. I have described 
elsewhere what I believe constitutes the pro- 
fession of teaching.* Here I can summarize 
only briefly the premises upon which, it 
seems to me, learning must be based: 
(1) The teacher will understand the dynam- 
ics of human behavior in its individual and 
social aspects; (2) the teacher will be con- 
cerned primarily with understanding and 
not with judging the individual; (3) the 
teacher will regard as the center of the 
teaching process the student’s problems and 
feelings, not his own; and (4) the teacher will 
realize that constructive effort must come 
from the positive or active forces within the 
individual student. 

Teaching is not learning. Teaching con- 
sists in creating the most favorable setting 
in which learning may take place. The 
teacher helps. The student learns—if he 
wants to. He will be more likely to make the 
effort if he is freed from fear, if his difference 
is respected, and if the teacher communi- 
cates that respect to the student. The key to 
effective teaching is found in permitting the 
student to learn. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


7™“Dilemma of Leadership,” Psychiatry, II 
(August, 1939), 247. 


8 “Ts Teaching a Profession?” Journal of General 
Education, Vol. II, No. 2 (January, 1948); Foster 
and Stewart, The Dynamics of Learning (Buffalo, 
N.Y., 1946). 
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THE PRODUCTIVITY OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


BERNARD N. MELTZER 


ABSTRACT 


In an attempt to isolate predictive correlates of the publishing of articles and books by social scientists, a 
questionnaire was sent out. It inquired into the relationships between amount and quality of publication by 
social scientists and various educational factors. Several of the factors studied are found to show potential 


utility for predicting productivity. 


A problem which engages the continuing 
concern of most participants in the academic 
world whether at the level of administrator, 
pedagogue, or graduate student, is that of 
productivity in publishing. The two compo- 
nents of such productivity are (a) volume of 
publication and (6) quality of publication. 
All too often, of course, productivity is eval- 
uated on the basis of quality alone. This 
tendency has given rise to somewhat bitter 
reflections on what is considered the compul- 
sion to publish. 

The following pages report an attempt to 
assess the relationship of each of the two 
considerations to various factors in the edu- 
cational and early professional backgrounds 
of social scientists. The factors investigated 
may prove to be of use in predicting academ- 
ic activity. 


METHODS OF THE STUDY 


The data for this study have been ob- 
tained chiefly from a mailed questionnaire 
filled out by 266 of the approximately 1,100 
persons instructing in certain social sciences 
at the thirty leading graduate centers’ of 
this country. These 266 persons comprise 
those respondents who met five require- 
ments established for the group to be 
studied:? (1) All persons studied hold the 
Ph.D. degree. This assures a rough uniform- 


1 “T eading” in terms of number of Ph.D. degrees 
given during the period 1929-30 to 1939-40 ‘~7e 
Logan Wilson, Zhe Academic Man [New Yuk 
Oxford University Press, 1942], pp. 228-29). 


2 No effort has been made to establish the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. However, the purpose of 
the study was not apparent from the questionnaire, 
and it is unlikely that the respondents selected 
themselves in terms of their productivity. 
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ity in the amount of formal training of the 
group and rules out the inadvisable compari- 
son of persons at highly disparate levels of 
preparation for publishing. (2) The group 
includes only persons who have spent the 
major portion of their postdoctoral careers 
in the academic profession. This stipulation 
makes for some measure of homogeneity in 
the institutional conditions under which re- 
search and publication are conducted. 
(3) The use of leading graduate centers as 
the source of the sample renders the institu- 
tional factor even more constant. The as- 
sumption is made that research conditions 
and opportunities for publication are more 
homogeneous for faculties of the selected 
group of institutions than for those of an un- 
selected group. (4) The group is limited to 
persons in economics, political science, social 
anthropology, social psychology, and soci- 
ology because of the relative similarity of 
the character of research and scholarly proj- 
ects in these fields. (History, psychology, 
and other traditional social-science disci- 
plines clearly differ from the aforesaid fields 
in this respect.) (5) Finally, the population 
excludes persons who have either spent less 
than three years working in the field or have 
not yet reached the age of thirty-three. 
These qualifications are intended to provide 
for a minimum period of opportunities to 
publish. 

Data were assembled, for each case, on 
the individual’s formal education and re- 
search experience, informal educative and 
prevocational influences, and characteristics 
of the individual’s early publishing activity. 
The criterion for selection of these classes of 
information was their presumed character as 
mechanisms potentially possessing predic- 
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tive utility. These factors do not, of course, 
exhaust the causal correlates of productivi- 
ty. Conspicuously absent are various psy- 
chological attributes, such as ambition, 
originality, and emotional stability, which 
may well be associated with research and 
scholarly prolificity and quality. In the ab- 
sence of known valid measures of such fac- 
tors, however, no direct cognizance was 
taken of them. The more objective factors 
which compose the bulk of the list may fur- 
nish valuable—if crude—indices of the oper- 
ation of these and similar attributes. 

Concentrating attention upon influences 
which manifest themselves early in the 
career of the individual does not imply that 
later influences are less important. Their 
relevance is recognized in the precautions 
taken to hold institutional influences fairly 
constant. But, by definition, the interest in 
prediction necessitates an exclusive concern 
with early influences. 

In addition to the questionnaire, a bibli- 
ography was made of the published writings 
of each individual by referring to standard 
general guides and indexes of books, essays, 
and periodical literature. Only the technical 
and professional writings of each case were 
compiled, all doubtful entries being checked 
against the World List of Scientific Periodi- 
cals.4 

The volume of publication was measured 
on the basis of the bibliographies. A score of 
I was assigned for each article or essay, and 
of 18 for each book,5 the weighted sum for 


3 Not to mention such pertinent attitudes as 
high or low valuation of publishing activity, re- 
search standards, etc. 


4 2d ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 


5 Research agency bulletins, however, regardless 
of length, are given a weight of 1. This exception to 
the above formula represents an admittedly crude 
attempt to offset the advantage (in the comparisons 
to be made) enjoyed by individuals associated with 
research agencies for any great length of time. 
Another exception to the formula takes the form of 
apportioning weights for co-authored books in ac- 
cordance with the number of authors. Thus, a 
book authored by three individuals would carry a 
weight of 6 (one-third of the full weight for a book) 
fer the case. Similar treatment of articles would be 
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each individual’s total output yielding the 
desired measure. This relative weighting of 
books and articles or essays is based on the 
assumption that an article should be scored 
as equivalent to a chapter in a book. A prior 
check suggested that the average number of 
chapters in social-science books is eighteen. 

A measure of the quality of publications 
was secured by asking respondents to list 
“outstanding contributions, by living Amer- 
icans’’ to the respondent’s discipline. Sixty- 
seven of the persons included in this study 
are authors of one or more works which were 
mentioned by their compeers. These sixty- 
seven cases furnish a group of high repute 
for comparison with the remainder of the 
sample.® 

A final technical consideration is the ne- 
cessity of allowing for the effect of age on 
productivity. The goal was to study the pro- 
ductivity of each individual over his entire 
career to date. Therefore, to assure an equi- 
table comparison of the productivity of 
younger, less experienced individuals with 
that of older individuals, the following ad- 
justments were made: (1) The sample was 
divided into age groups with small intervals. 
(2) A frequency distribution of volume of 
production was tabulated for each age 
group. (3) Each of the several frequency dis- 
tributions was divided into four subgroups 
approximately corresponding to quartiles. 
These were assigned, in order of increasing 
productivity, the letters A, B, C, and D, re- 
spectively. (4) Subgroups of the same letter 
were combined, yielding a total of four “pro- 
lificity groups.” Each of these latter com- 
prised, then, persons occupying similar rela- 
tive positions in their respective age groups 
with reference to quantity of publishing. 


gratuitous, in view of the small weight involved and, 
hence, the probably slight effects on the relative 
standing of individuals. A final exception relates 
to editorship. Each edited book is assigned a weight 
of 1 point. 


6 Eminence ratings assembled by Logan Wilson 
(as the basis for his ‘‘Prestige Patterns in Scholar- 
ship and Science,” Southwestern Social Science 


Quarterly, XXIII [March, 1943], 305-19) show high 
agreement with those of the present study. 
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The use of prolificity groups served to hold 
constant the effect of age in all comparisons 
made. 

FINDINGS 


Table 1 summarizes the findings of this 
study. For each factor investigated, Tschup- 
row’s coefficient of contingency, 7, indicates 
the degree and direction of association be- 
tween the factor and each of the two aspects 
of publishing productivity.’ The coefficients 
are shown for the total group and for the 
component group of sociologists. This more 
homogeneous group has been studied sepa- 
rately on the hypothesis that something can 
be learned about the special early influences 
affecting productivity within a particular 
social science. 

Looking, first, at the results concerning 
the association of the various factors with 
publication output® in the total sample of 
social scientists, we observe that: 

1. Two complexes of factors show signifi- 
cant association with publication output. 
These complexes pertain, respectively, to 
(a) rate of educational progress, rapid move- 
ment through one’s formal graduate-educa- 


7 Additional investigated factors, which yield 
no significant relationships with publication pro- 
ductivity, are: number of years attendance for 
the Master’s degree; lapse of time between Bache- 
lor’s and Master’s degrees; number of institutions 
attended; number of institutions from which 
degrees were obtained; rank, in terms of number of 
Ph.D. degrees granted, of institution from which 
Bachelor’s degree was obtained; rank, in terms of 
number of Ph.D. degrees granted, of institution from 
which Master’s degree was obtained; eminence of in- 
stitution from which Bachelor’s degree was obtained; 
chief source of financial support while a graduate stu- 
dent;number of scholastic honors received; type of re- 
search (field work, library materials, etc.) for Mas- 
ter’s thesis; type of research (field work, library 
materials, etc.) for Ph.D. thesis; similarity of con- 
tent of Master’s and Ph.D. theses; amount of re- 
search experience while a student; other vocations 
or fields considered prior to entrance of academic 
profession; chief factor in selection of present 
subject field; publication of Master’s thesis; phase 
of educational career at which first publication 
occurred. 


8 Substitution of mumber of published items for 
the weighted index designated by “publishing pro- 
lificity” results in a slight lessening in the number 
and extent of the reported associations. 


tional career being associated with high 
prolificity,® and early publishing, early 
age at first publication and frequent early 
publication being associated with high pro- 
lificity. The relatively high relationships 
shown by the latter set of factors tend to 
confirm the maxim that the best predicter of 
an activity often is a specimen of past per- 
formance in it. 

2. The positive findings for rate of educa- 
tional progress and for early publication per- 
mit no definitive comment. In the most gen- 
eral and cautious terms, however, it may be 
said that certain ¢onditions—whether psy- 
chological or situational, or both—which in- 
fluence the early preprofessional activity of 
social scientists and their productions tend 
to persist in their influence well into the pro- 
fessional career. We may venture the alter- 
native hypotheses that both the independ- 
ent variables and prolificity in publishing 
are related to (a) ability, (6) ambition or 
“drive,” (c) emotional stability (promoting 
realization of capacities), or (d) such favor- 
able situations as freedom from economic 
difficulties, encouragement by relatives, 
friends, or instructors. Other hypotheses are 
those of good working habits, conception of 
one’s role as an academician, and so on. 

Turning, now, to the relationship of dif- 
ferential publishing repute’ with the factors 
studied, we note the following: 


9 An element of spuriousness attaches to these 
relationships, as the factors in this complex relate 
also to length of exposure to publishing opportuni- 
ties. Their predictive utility, however, is not ir- 
remediably affected by this fact. When “‘period of 
exposure” to publication activity is redefined as 
beginning with the time of receipt of the Ph.D. 
degree, rather than in terms of age, the results differ 
somewhat from those reported here. The general 
effect is that of decreasing the number and de- 
grees of associations. Yet several factors still evi- 
dence relationship with the criterion which is not 
spurious. Furthermore, factors pertaining to early 
publication activity fare relatively well in this re- 
definition of the criterion. 


0 There is only a moderate degree of association 
(T = .36) between the two aspects of publication 
productivity. Therefore, similarity in the patterns 
of association statistics for prolificity and repute do 
not reflect merely an underlying identity of the two 
measures. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF CONTINGENCY COEFFICIENTS (TSCHUPROW’S T) FOR 
FACTORS SHOWING SIGNIFICANT ASSOCIATION 


ToTAL SAMPLE SocroLocIsTs 
FACTORS 
Proli- Proli- 
ite | | 
Rate of Educational Progress 
Total no. of years graduate attendance..................... —.25 — .23 
No. of years attendance for Ph.D. degree................... — .43 —.27** 
Lapse of time between Bachelor’s and Ph.D. degrees......... — .32 —.16* | —.40 — .33* 
Lapse of time between Master’s and Ph.D. degrees........... —.20 — —.51 _— 
Age at receipt of Bachelor’s —.20 —.18 —.32* | —.40 
Age at receipt of Master’s degree...................-.0005: — .33 —.19* | —.35 _ 
gees Pn. degree... —.35 —.19 —.58 —.45 
Qualitative Aspects of Education 
Master’s degree taken or “skipped” 26? 
Rank, in terms of no. of Ph.D. degrees granted, of institutiou 
from which Ph.D. degree was obtained................... +.16* | +.22 — _ 
Eminence of institution from which Master’s degree was ob- 
_— Eminence of institution from which Ph.D. degree was obtained{] +.20 +.27 
Adequacy of department in which Ph.D. degree was taken§...} +.18 +.18* _ _ 
Similarity of major undergraduate field to present field. ...... — +.18* — — 
Amount of time spent in nonacademic vocations............ —.21 _ — _— 


Temporal Relations of Educational 
and Life Careers 


Phase of educational career at time of marriage.............. +.24 +.21 +.36 +.52 
Phase of educational career at time of birth of first child...... +.27 _ — — 
Phase of edv<ational career at time of first teaching or research 


Early Publication Activity 


Age at time of first publication (excluding thesis)............ — .33 —.18 — .48 —.25** 
No. of publications after three years in fieldJ............... + .26 +.19 
Publication prolificity after three years in fieldf............. + .24 +.22 
INO: OF publications at age thirty]... .. +.27 +.28 +.26**| +.36 
Publication prolificity at age thirty]....................... +.25 +.27 +.30 +.45 


Following are explanations of the symbols utilized in this table: 

Although T is not conventionally designated as positive or negative, a plus or minus sign is here used to indicate the direction of 
association wherever possible (i.e., when the factor involved is a variable or an ordered attribute). 

Dashes indicate absence of significant association. 

_ ™* Coefficients not accompanied by asterisks are significant at or below the 1 per cent level. Asterisks are used to indicate levels of 
significance above 1 per cent, as follows: one asterisk = 2 per cent level; two asterisks = 5 per cent level (acceptable only for the 
sociology subsample). 

t ‘‘Skipped’”’ Master’s degree tends, slightly, to be linked with higher productivity. 
} Based on a composite of three published ratings of institutions. 


§.Based on ratings in Report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction (Washington: American Council on Education, 1934). 
|| Sources other than ‘‘your own reading and reflection’ tend, slightly, to be linked with higher productivity. 


— relationship investigated here is that between the indicated factor and publication prolificity after the designated age or 
period. 
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1. Most of the factors associated with 
prolificity tend also to be associated—and 
always in a similar direction—with repute. 
Only a small number of factors associated 
with repute lack association with prolificity. 
However, their degree of association with re- 
pute is usually lower than with prolificity. 

2. The higher and less sporadic associa- 
tions observed for prolificity than for repute 
probably reflect one of the following: (a) the 
small number of cases in the high-repute 
group; (d) the probable greater reliability 
and validity of the prolificity measure; and 
(c) the above-mentioned spuriousness of the 
associations between various factors and 
prolificity. 

The findings of a separate analysis of the 
productivity of sixty-nine sociologists are as 
follows: 

1. No great change occurs from the find- 
ings for the total sample. Such changes as do 
occur are with reference to specific factors 
within the various complexes and not with 
reference to the complexes taken as wholes. 

2. Almost uniformly, higher—although 
fewer—associations are observed for the so- 
ciology group. This may indicate, from the 
standpoint of the analytical and prediction 
endeavors, the wisdom of treating each dis- 
cipline in the social sciences separately. 


CONCLUSION 


Conceived as an exploratory study, the 
present investigation provides several clues 
as to problems confronting subsequent in- 
vestigators. Chief among these problems are 
those of obtaining information on more 
subtle and relevant factors and of working 
out more meaningful measures of publishing 
productivity. 

The findings of the present study hold 
promise of some degree of success for several 
related investigations. Among the more im- 
portant and practicable of the problems 


awaiting study are: (a) predictive factors in 
publishing productivity within each social 
science separately, within other sciences, 
and within the humanistic disciplines; 
(d) the extent of consistency or variability of 
the present findings for social scientists at 
lesser institutions, which tend to stress 
teaching rather than research and schol- 
arship; (c) characteristics and training ex- 
periences of students preparing for careers 
as social scientists;""(d) the optimum institu- 
tional conditions for academic productivi- 
ty;7? and (e) factors associated with the suc- 
cessful outcome of scientific research. 

The studies proposed above would all 
aim, as does the present one, at providing 
bases for predicting productivity in scholar- 
ship and research and at rationalizing the 
present more or less intuitive procedures 
used in the subsidy of training and research. 
Their contribution would be mainly practi- 
cal. Toward this end the attack on the prob- 
lem of differential productivity in scholar- 
ship and research shouid culminate in a se- 
ries of prediction efforts drawing upon the 
findings of the proposed studies." 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


11 A study in this area has recently been pub- 
lished (see Elbridge Sibley, The Recruitment, Selec- 
tion, and Training of Social Scientists [Bull. 58] 
[New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1948)). 


22 A contribution to this problem has recently 
been made by Jerome G. Manis (‘‘Situational and 
Personal Factors Associated with the Publicational 
Productivity of Social Scientists after Entrance into 
the Academic Field” [M.A. thesis, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago, March, 1949)). 


13 That such efforts are feasible is suggested by the 
following experiment: Three of the most highly 
predictive factors (age at receipt of Ph.D. degree, 
publication of Ph.D. thesis, and age at time of first 
publication) were reduced to a composite by a sim- 
ple weighting scheme. The association of the com- 
posite with prolificity was T = .50 (P < .oor), 
which is somewhat higher than that for any single 
factor. 
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WEST INDIAN FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


APSTRACT 


West Indian Negro society is bounded by poverty and color frustration. The island of Jamaica is taken 
as typical of society in the Caribbean. The family or domestic group in this society can be regarded as a 
phenomenon sui generis. Four types can be distinguished: Christian family, faithful concubinage, maternal, 
or grandmother, family, and keeper family. These familial forms exhibit a marked degree of stability. But 
they can be regarded as indicative of the disequilibrium inherent in the society. The contemporary family 
structure of the Negro in the New World is the result of plantation slavery rather than of a West African 


tradition. 


When discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
the West Indies were inhabited by Tanala, 
Arawak, and Carib Indian tribes. In a com- 
paratively short time through the rigors of 
enslavement these tribes became, in most 
areas, almost entirely extinct. As the Euro- 
pean powers turned from the vain search for 
gold to tobacco- and sugar-planting, the de- 
mand for a labor force began to grow. At 
first the experiment with European inden- 
tured labor was tried under conditions very 
like actual slavery. The experiment was a 
failure, and the Europeans were soon re- 
placed by African slave labor. 

The Negro slaves in the New World were 
drawn from a great area of Africa stretching 
from northern Nigeria to south of the Con- 
go. It was not only the coastal regions which 
were involved, for there are references in the 
literature to Negroes from eastern and cen- 
tral Africa brought across the continent by 
coffle to slave ports on the western coast. 
There are even some references to slaves 
from Madagascar. Some of the designations 
utilized in old Caribbean slave lists, too, 
may give an indication of the variety of trib- 
al groupings concerned: Fan, Whydah, 
Mocoe, Fanti, Nago, Yoruba, Coromantyn 
(Ashanti), Egba, Ibo, Ewe, and Madagass. 

Crossing the Atlantic meant for the Ne- 
gro a complete break with his traditional 
type of society. Customs, social sentiments, 
and patterns of behavior could survive only 
as ideas and oral traditions, for there were 
no special mechanisms in the new society by 
which they could be perpetuated. 

The society into which the Negro was in- 


ducted was radically different from any type 
of African society. Plantation slavery in the 
West Indies involved a constant supply of 
Negroes, who constituted the actual labor 
force both in the fields and in the homes, the 
supply being maintained both by frequent 
importations and by local breeding, chiefly 
the former. Slaves were forced to live in bar- 
racks or in huts. As the slave might be sold 
at any time to another local owner or into 
the American colonies, there was no real 
security. Obviously this affected his domes- 
tic behavior, since any union he might con- 
tract with a woman was liable to be broken 
up. Again the owner would often encourage 
his female slaves to breed from a number of 
men, even offering prizes for this purpose, in 
the mistaken belief that intercourse with a 
number of men increased fecundity. In other 
words, slaves were not permitted to form 
permanent unions on either an African or a 
European model. Family life under these 
conditions was impermanent. Thus the em- 
phasis in the contemporary slave family was 
upon the mother-child relationship. 

It was the common practice among the 
owners and European plantation employees 
to take concubines from among the better- 
looking of the female slaves. Two patterns 
can be discerned here. One was the setting- 
up of an independent household for the con- 
cubine and her children, both being well 
cared for by her master-protector. The other 
was for the concubine to be temporarily 
lodged in the plantation house. But, after 
she had outgrown her use, she was returned 
with her children to the barrack or hut. The 
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female children of such unions quite often 
became in their turn the mistresses of Euro- 
peans. To the female slave concubinage of- 
fered an avenue of escape, even though tem- 
porary, from oppressive field labor. 

These practices were to have a profound 
effect not only on the forms of the family but 
on the whole class-color hierarchy of the so- 
ciety. It can be said that concubinage was 
the foundation of the present color-class 
grading system in the West Indies. Christi- 
anity with its advocacy of monogamous 
marriage was unable to make much head- 
way in these conditions. The planters as a 
group were opposed to the conversion of 
their slaves lest it increase slave rebellions. 

The radical changes introduced by eman- 
cipation in 1834 profoundly modified this 
system. The chief reaction of many of the 
freed slaves was to get away as far as pos- 
sible from the plantation and its associa- 
tions. To begin with, there was great enthu- 
siasm in favor of the orthodox Christian 
churches, many of which had been in the 
forefront in the fight for abolition. But this 
enthusiasm quickly waned, and local “‘na- 
tive” churches began to develop. 

Although the freed Negro could remove 
himself from the plantation in a physical 
sense, he was unable to destroy the patterns 
of behavior evolved under the system of 
plantation slavery. This is strikingly seen in 
the contemporary family structure. 

Professor Herskovits’ view is that the 
original West African forms of the family 
survived in the Caribbean and in the New 
World generally.t My own contention is that 
the forms of the family in the West Indies 
are sui generis. They are in fact a product of 
the peculiar conditions of slavery. To some 
extent these forms may have been influenced 
by the fact that slaves were largely drawn 
from polygamous groups, but the dominant 
influence has undoubtedly been that of 
slavery. 

To substantiate the contrary view—that 
West African forms have survived into the 
contemporary scene—it would be necessary 


1M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro 
Past (New York, 1941). 


to show that patrilineal influence, for ex- 
ample, in Haiti, had produced a different 
type of family from that existing in Jamai- 
ca, where the predominant influence appears 
to have been matrilineal. Professor Hersko- 
vits’ own field material on Haiti shows that 
this is not the case.? 

Again Leyburn has pointed out that 
Haitian slaves were drawn from at least 
thirty-eight African groups,} and Freyre has 
produced similar evidence for Brazil.4 Since 
the slaves in the New World were drawn 
from a great area of Africa, it would have 
been impossible for any one culture to sur- 
vive as a whole. In other words, the throw- 
ing-together of matrilineal and patrilineal 
groups in a particular area would have pre- 
vented the development of a society of one 
specific type or the other. 

What in fact occurred was that these di- 
verse groups were subjected to the uniformi- 
ty of slavery. The manifestations of slavery 
in the New World were very similar. Local- 
ized differences illustrated by religious cult 
groups have persisted through verbal tradi- 
tions. There are obvious differences between 
the Yoruba cults in Trinidad and Brazil and 
similar cults in Jamaica. But in the sphere 
which was controlled by the master, family 
life, the slave was forced into a new mold. 
That mold was the same in its major aspects 
all over the New World. The pattern of 
European-African concubinage and the im- 
permanence of slave sexual relationships is 
repeated from Brazil to the United States.s 

Patterns of family life could not survive as 
a verbal tradition. Whereas the slave could, 
and did, practice his magic and divination 
in secret, he could not perpetuate his ances- 
tral family forms in secret. The pattern of 
his family life was governed by the will of 
his master. With the exception of the “bush 

2M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley 
(New York, 1937). 


3J. G. Leyburn, The Haitian People (New 
Haven, 1941). 

4G. Freyrc, The Masters and the Slaves (New 
York, 1946). 
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Negro” of Dutch Guiana, who has, through 
isolation, evolved a matrilineal family pat- 
tern which owes little to slavery, the con- 
temporary family structure among the New 
World Negroes can be distinguished as a 
phenomenon due mainly to the influence of 
slavery.® 

Illegitimacy figures for the territories in 
the Caribbean area fall between 50 and 70 
per cent of the total of live births. Thus, the 
so-called “deviation” from the norm of 
Christian monogamous marriage is fairly 
uniform over the whole area, and a similar 
type of family organization exists through- 
out the region. A discussion of family life in 
Jamaica supports my contention that the 
Negro family in the New World is sui 
generis. 

The class structure in Jamaica can be 
seen as a division into three classes: lower 
(85 per cent of the population), middle, and 
upper. These classes are determined by a 
variety of factors, including color, income, 
and prestige. 

The primary group is the elementary bi- 
ological family, consisting of a man, a wom- 
an, and their children, real and socially as- 
cribed. There has been a tendency to equate 
family and marriage, but, as Linton points 
out, “the personnel and function of this 
[conjugal] group may coincide with those 
of the authentic family in certain societies, 
but they do not do so for human societies as 
a whole. Marriage and the family are really 
separate institutions and must be considered 
separately.”? The tendency to equate mar- 
riage and the family is due to the fact that 
in western Europe this coincidence often 
takes place, and it is difficult for Europeans 
to dissociate them when dealing with other 
societies. 

Domestic groupings can be divided into 
those with a conjugal and those with a con- 
sanguineous basis; that is, into groupings 
which stress the husband-wife relationship 
and those which stress the blood relation- 


6M. J. and F. S. Herskovits, Rebel Destiny 
(New York, 1934). 


7Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 
1936), p. 173. 
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ships of either the father or the mother. 
Western Europe exemplifies the former, 
while parts of Africa exemplify the latter. 

Jamaican family structure does not fall 
clearly into either category but appears to 
combine qualities of both. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency in certain types of family 
grouping to stress the husband-wife rela- 
tionship. But there is not the same recogni- 
tion of the monogamous conjugal union as 
the licit and morally approved means of 
satisfying sexual needs as there is in western 
Europe. If this deviation is recognized, the 
best method of classifying family groupings 
appears to be the adoption of the term “do- 
mestic group” as the unit of family structure 
in the island. 

In Jamaica the domestic group is the 
residential unit which constitutes a house- 
hold. This group may, but this is not always 
the case, consist of the elementary biological 
family, that is, of a man, a woman, and their 
real and socially ascribed children. It exists 
to satisfy the needs of sexual gratification 
and parent-child relationships (i.e., procre- 
ation and child-rearing), common house- 
keeping and other domestic needs, protec- 
tion of the group, and needs associated with 
social standing in the community. A domes- 
tic group may serve all these needs or only 
some of them, according to its actual con- 
stitution. 

Four types of such groups can be distin- 
guished: (A) Christian family, (B) faithful 
concubinage, (C) maternal, or grandmother, 
family, and (D) keeper family.® 

The classification is not rigid, since a do- 
mestic group can in its history experience all 
these forms. Also there are groups which ex- 
hibit features of more than one group. But 
for the purposes of analysis it is necessary to 
make a broad classification. 

Marriage is the cohabitation of a man and 


8 Professor T. S. Simey in his Welfare and Plan- 
ning in the West Indies (Oxford University Press, 
1946), pp. 82-83, distinguishes four types of family 
groupings based on the research of Lewis David- 
son: (a) the Christian family; (6) faithful concubin- 
age; (c) the companionate family; and (d) the dis- 
integrate family. The writer is indebted to Professor 
Simey for the nomenclature of his Types a and b. 
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woman with the legal and social sanction of 
a particular society. Type A is the only form 
of family group which is based on marriage; 
the others have apparent community toler- 
ance but no legal sanction. Jamaica is thus 
a society in which there is a contradiction, 
as regards conjugal unions, between what is 
legally accepted as the norm for the whole 
society and what is actually socially accept- 
ed. This contradiction or opposition be- 
tween legal and social acceptance applies to 
other institutions beside the family. 

Cohabitation is the mark of the domestic 
group of Types A, B, and D, but it is not ap- 
parent in the case of Type C. A domestic 
group does not depend on cohabitation, for 
cohabitation helps to determine the type of 
family but not the existence of the family. It 
must be emphasized that the classification 
of family groups is not of such fundamental 
importance as an understanding of the func- 
tions of such groups in the society. 

Stability and continuity in the family are 
more assured where there is a greater em- 
phasis on the consanguineous as opposed to 
the husband-wife relationship. That stabili- 
ty is exhibited to a marked degree by the 
society considered. 

The total number of mothers in Jamaica 
in 1942 was 258,842.° Approximately 34 per 
cent were listed as married, 54 per cent as 
unmarried, and 12 per cent as widowed or 
divorced. 

The attitude toward legal marriage is 
ambivalent. Unmarried mothers questioned 
will express a desire to be married, but fre- 
quently the same persons will say that they 
are not sure of the man and wish to wait un- 
til they are or until the “right” man comes 
along. Although no social stigma attaches to 
the unmarried state, and “living in sin” is 
not a term of reproach, marriage is regarded 
often as an ideal not within the woman’s 
reach. Marriage, to the lower-class woman, 
means a better home and, above all, a serv- 
ant. Many Christian households were found 
in which a servant was kept. In other words, 
the economic condition is of some impor- 
tance in determining legal marriage. The 


% Jamaica Census, 1942. 


majority of cases of monogamy was found 
among the better-off members of the lower 
class. A typical case is that of a man who 
combined peasant proprietorship with work 
as a carpenter or factory hand. Since the 
Jamaican insists on a “show” for his wed- 
ding, another obstacle is the actual cost of 
the ceremony. People must be entertained 
with music, rum, and food; if this cannot be 
done, it would not be a “proper” wedding. 

Another fear expressed by unmarried 
mothers is that marriage will lead to undue 
domination of her by the man. This may be 
a very real fear, as there is no doubt that the 
monogamous union is a family strictly ruled 
by the husband-father, whereas in Types B, 
C, and D the woman is quite often the domi- 
nant member of the family. In practice the 
unmarried union leads to equality between 
the sexes. 

Color does not enter much into the situa- 
tion. The majority of the lower class is 
black, as is the majority of the better-off sec- 
tion of this class. Color only operates in the 
usual way in governing the choice of a mate; 
an attempt is always made to secure a wom- 
an lighter in complexion and with “better” 
features and hair. 

The typical monogamous family lives in 
a three-room wooden house with a cor- 
rugated iron roof. One room will be a living- 
room, the others bedrooms. There may be 
more than one bed for the children, and this 
is of great importance, since it affects their 
early sexual habits. The fact that children 
do not sleep in the same room with their 
parents is of equal importance. The family 
gathers in the evenings on the veranda, and 
friends are entertained there. If in a town, 
the house has electric light. In physical lay- 
out the home will correspond with a simpli- 
fied version of the middle-class home. 

The father will have a regular job and a 
small cultivation either adjacent to the 
house or up in the “bush.” He will be the 
sole wage-earner unless sons are of sufficient 
age to be werking (about fourteen). He will 
give his wife money for household expenses, 
but there is no question of his turning over 
his weekly earnings to her. He is the final 
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authority in all disputes in the home. The 
children attend school regularly and have 
more or less adequate clothing to do so. The 
whole family will be assiduous in its church- 
going. Diet will be sufficient if not sufficient- 
ly nutritious. Such a household may consist 
of the man and his wife, from two to eight 
children of the couple, the man’s mother, 
rarely with wife’s mother, the father’s sister 
and her children, and the servants. 

In all small matters the mother is the 
authority, that is to say, in the daily running 
of the house. She gives the servant orders, 
goes to market, etc.; but anything requiring 
a more-than-routine decision is referred to 
the father. In disputes between the husband 
and wife, the grandmother often sides with 
the wife, although normally she does not in- 
terfere. The wife does not attend to the cul- 
tivation unless she wishes to, and she is not 
forced to do so by the husband. He works 
the cultivation much as the English allot- 
ment holder, that is, in his spare time and at 
week ends. The wife may sell the produce in 
the market or get a friend to do so, but she 
has to account to the husband for the 
money. 

Disputes are frequent in the family dur- 
ing the adolescence of the children. They 
may come about through the choice of work 
for the sons or at the girls’ running wild with 
boys. In some cases the children will leave 
home either to get a job in the capital or to 
live with some other family. From an early 
age children are subjected to physical pun- 
ishment, the father often enforcing his au- 
thority with a belt or strap. Meals are taken 
in common, and this acts as a binding force 
for the whole family. 

The picture which emerges is reminiscent 
of the respectable Victorian working-class 
family in which the husband was a sober and 
steady person in regular employment. The 
atmosphere is markedly religious, and the 
patriarchal position of the father is rein- 
forced by frequent reading of the Bible. 

The maintenance of this type of family is 
governed by the regularity in the man’s em- 
ployment, which gives to it economic stabili- 
ty. His sexual needs are satisfied within mar- 
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riage. If he does feel the temptation to go 
outside, religion and respectability are liable 
to prevent him: to do so would be to betray 
the group and place him with the undesir- 
able elements of his class. This feeling is 
very strong. 

Increased income is a contributory factor 
of monogamy. There are many instances of 
better-off couples in the lower class classified 
under Type A who have preserved some of 
the tradition of peasant people who after 
emancipation were extremely religious, as 
many authorities testify.?° Such families will 
be proud of their church connection which 
dates back two generations or more. It is, 
however, impossible to say precisely what 
the motives are which cause one section of 
the lower class to adopt the manners and 
morals of the middle class as opposed to the 
majority of their own class. 

The line of demarcation between Type B, 
the faithful concubinage; Type C, the 
grandmother, or maternal, family; and 
Type D, the keeper family is not so clearly 
defined as between these forms and Type A, 
the monogamous union. There is a tendency 
for Types B, C, and D to coalesce; that is, a 
given family unit in its lifetime may experi- 
ence all three forms. 

Type B can be described as the kind of 
family in which the man lives with the wom- 
an as if he were married to her and performs 
all the functions of a legal husband. There is, 
of course, the most profound psychological 
difference between such a household and 
that described above. A much greater sense 
of equality exists between the couple. Many 
women will say they that dislike the idea of 
marriage, since it means being under the 
rule of the man. Such expressions are more 
common among the couples who have been 
together only a few years, and they tend to 
disappear as the household persists. 

The grandmother family (Type C) is so 
called because the grandmother or some fe- 
male relative, perhaps a sister, usurps the 
function of the father and, at times, the 
function of the mother. Such a family may 
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originate through a girl’s becoming pregnant 
while still living at home. The girl’s father 
may not be living at home. The household 
will possibly consist of her mother, her 
mother’s sister, and the girl’s siblings. The 
girl may continue at home and look after her 
child, but in many cases she leaves, and the 
child is reared by its grandmother, being 
treated in the same way as the other chil- 
dren in the household. If the girl’s father 
lives in the house, he will act toward his 
grandchild as if it were his child. There are 
thus two types to be distinguished in Type 
C: one in which there is no male head of the 
family and the grandmother or other female 
relative fulfils the function of both father 
and mother; another in which the grand- 
mother may stand in the place of the moth- 
er, but a man is nominally the head of the 
household. 

Pressure may be brought to bear by the 
girl’s family on the father of the child to 
make him contribute to her and the child’s 
support. She may even have him brought 
before the court and seek a bastardy order. 
But neither remedy is effective if the man’s 
whereabouts are unknown. Additional in- 
come will be brought into the family. In 
many instances the girl may move away and 
send money to her mother and, in other 
cases, when she has settled down with a 
man, send for her child. 

In the case of Type D, the keeper family, 
the man and woman live together in a tem- 
porary union. He will contribute to the 
woman’s support, but she may continue to 
work, depending upon how much money he 
brings home. If the union persists over a 
period of years, it will come under the head- 
ing of a settled concubinage. The arrival of 
children does not affect the continuance of 
the union; in fact, the presence of several 
children tends to drive the man away, as it 
makes greater demands on his income. 

It can be seen from the description of 
Types B, C, and D that the psychological 
and domestic atmosphere of these house- 
holds differs radically from that of the 
monogamous union. In Type C the child 
grows up with no knowledge of its father. 


The same can be said of Type D, since, by 
the time the child is of an age to notice its 
parents, the father may have left the home. 
It is only in the case of faithful concubinage 
that conditions do approximate that of the 
monogamous union. The female partner in 
the keeper family is constantly aware of the 
insecurity of her position, which is the 
price she pays for her freedom from any re- 
strictions. Although the latter union is on a 
basis of equality, either partner is likely, if 
the union is broken up against one or the 
other’s will, to resort to obeah or violence. 
This may occur in all four types of family, 
with the lowest incidence for Type A. 

It is difficult to make any accurate esti- 
mate of the incidence of the different types of 
families, since the Jamaica census has no class 
classification. A rough estimate from ob- 
servations in the field would be that, of all 
households, 25 per cent would come under 
the heading “monogamous unions” and 25 
per cent under “faithful concubinage,” with 
the remaining 50 per cent being divided in 
unknown proportions between Types C and 
D. Types C and D tend to occur more in the 
younger age groups in the period of sexual 
experimentation, although they are by no 
means confined to such groups. The inci- 
dence for town and country does not seem to 
vary in any marked way. The latter state- 
ment is of great importance, since it illus- 
trates the fact that the Jamaican family 
structure is not due to the degeneration of a 
rural culture by corrupting urban or indus- 
trial influences, as was the case of the south- 
ern Negro migrating to the northern cities in 
the United States,'' but that it is a natural 
development of Jamaican society. Actual 
living conditions, therefore, are of vital im- 
portance not in determining the type of 
family but in affecting the norms of behavior 
inside a particular type. 

It is not suggested that the four types of 
family are fixed categories but that there is 
anessential unity of them all, in part provid- 
ed by color, and in part by poverty. Again, 
the rigidity of these divisions is softened by 
the numerous examples of domestic groups 
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which pass through these forms. That is not 
to say that there is little form or order in 
these groups; the contrary is the case. A typ- 
ical example from any one of the categories 
will exhibit a definite type of behavior which 
justifies its inclusion in its particular cate- 
gory. 

Color provides a general uniformity, as 

the majority of the lower class is black. 
Again, poverty is the essential background 
of all lower-class families. If a scale of pover- 
ty be made on the level of income, the majori- 
ty of families will decrease from Type A to 
Type D. That is to say, those families com- 
ing in the category of the Christian family 
would form the better-off group in the lower 
class. Those in the keeper family would be 
nearest to the extreme poverty line. There 
are, of course, exceptions—examples of 
Christian families in as great poverty as 
keeper families, and, the reverse, households 
in the latter category which enjoy the same 
level of income as many Christian families. 
But poverty exists in all groups; it is merely 
a question of degree. 
#}Low income as opposed to high income 
will produce poor living conditions, and the 
actual housing of the lower class is sufficient 
proof of that. Outbreaks of violence and 
brutality are due to the cheek-by-jowl exist- 
ence in overcrowded houses. Bad housing 
may affect children’s attendance at school. 
With poor sanitary conditions the disease 
rate is greater; it undoubtedly creates anxie- 
ty about the future and may prevent the de- 
velopment of an active desire for change. In 
fact, poverty pervades the entire structure of 
the Jamaican lower-class family. But what it 
does not do is create the forms of that 
structure. In that context economic insecu- 
rity merely becomes one of several condi- 
tions. 

The problem confronting the Jamaican 
peasantry and proletariat is that which is 
presented to all societies: how to satisfy the 
needs of sex, procreation, domesticity, pres- 
tige, etc. The solution of the problem is de- 
termined by the society’s past and by its 
contemporary environment. In the case of 
Jamaica theffreed slave inherited a tradition 
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of slavery. Emancipation meant, for the 
vast bulk of the slaves, translation to a new 
world. It meant that after generations of de- 
pendence they could now choose the way 
they would live. That transition from de- 
pendence to freedom was, and still is, of su- 
preme psychological importance to the 
Jamaican. 

It cannot be stressed too often that the 
slave could not marry. The example of his 
masters was indeed one of marriage, but it 
was of marriage in conjunction with concu- 
binage. The West African heritage of the 
ideal of polygamy and the dissolubility of 
marriage may have persisted in a verbal 
tradition and may have been reinforced by 
the semblance of polygamy in the slave 
forms of mating. 

The psychological atmosphere of freedom 
found expression in the almost complete re- 
vulsion of the Negro from the estate labor. 
Similarly there existed the active desire to 
carry freedom into all forms of life. If this be 
granted against the background of the fac- 
tors mentioned, the development of the 
present family structure can be seen. 

The Jamaican lower-class woman both in 
social and in family affairs has a prominence 
which is absent in the equivalent European 
society. Often in a mixed social group, 
whether a party or a trade-union, it is a 
woman who is the leader, openly or covertly. 
In the maternal family no male is in authori- 
ty over the grandmother. In the keeper 
family there is generally an equality of 
status and authority between the man and 
the woman. In any group where the woman 
is the chief wage-earner she tends to be the 
final authority and the administrator of the 
family. 

One of the distinctive features of Jamai- 
can lower-class family life is the strong sense 
of kin beyond that of the immediate family. 
In any domestic group taken at random 
there are likely to be adopted children, an 
aunt, some distant male relative, or perhaps 
someone who cannot claim any blood rela- 
tionship whatsoever. All children in the 
household are treated by the biological sib- 
lings as their brothers and sisters. The 
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mother and father make no distinction be- 
tween the adopted and real children. Those 
members of the group who do not possess a 
clearly defined position, as, fer example, 
that of an uncle, are addressed as “Coz” or 
“Cousin.” To the child deference is due to 
all those older than himself, as to his par- 
ents. Such persons will, if able, contribute to 
the upkeep of the household. They are 
treated as full members in every sense of the 
word. 

Collateral relatives in a domestic group 
are more often those of the mother than the 
father. Thus in the maternal family, with 
the grandmother as its head, there will be a 
number of her relatives of both sexes. In this 
type of family the sense of kin is stronger 
than in the other types. In all matters con- 
nected with the family in Jamaica, except in 
the upper class, there appears to be both an 
unconscious and a conscious bias toward the 
maternal. 

In Jamaican lower-class society because 
of the general social and economic insecuri- 
ty, which is reflected in the forms of the 
family, there is a tendency to stress relation- 
ships between individuals. As the insecurity 
diminishes, the tendency diminishes. In the 
upper class there is less of kin feeling, though 
it is much greater than in the equivalent 
class in England. This economic interpreta- 
tion of kinship does not ignore the historical 
factor, but what may have had historical 
causation is now supported and controlled 
by the economic fabric of the society. 

The lower-class domestic family satisfies 
the needs of sex, domesticity, prestige, etc., 
but it also subserves another important 
function. Jamaican society is in an acute 
state of disequilibrium. A vast lower-class 
population lives barely above the subsist- 
ence level. This class is opposed to a small 
upper class, which, comparatively speaking, 
is extremely wealthy. The contrast between 


the two modes of living presented to the sub- 
merged group results in feelings of envy and 
frustration. There are no means whereby 
equality of status can be achieved, for on 
either hand are the barriers of color and of 
lack of economic opportunity. This has led 
to an intensification of family relationships 
as a substitute for the individual’s social and 
economic advancement. In English society 
where such barriers do not exist except in 
fragmentary form there has been a steady 
decline in the emphasis on family as oppor- 
tunities for advancement and social security 
increase. 

Although the society is in a state of dis- 
equilibrium, this does not mean that the 
family groupings described are themselves 
disorganized, as some writers have suggest- 
ed. In fact, they have exhibited a high de- 
gree of stability over a long period. This 
criticism is due to the error of regarding the 
family structure of the Jamaican lower class 
as a deviant from the West European ideal, 
an evidence of which are the strictures on 
the so-called illegitimacy rate of 71 per cent. 
This attitude negates any attempt at a 
proper analysis of the family structure. 

A comparable society in a state of dis- 
equilibrium would be that of an occupied 
European country during the war. The 
members of the Jewish community, for ex- 
ample, in Holland, although oppressed and 
persecuted, established a definite behavior 
pattern which exhibited stability, yet its 
existence was a symptom of the disequilib- 
rium inherent in Dutch society at that time. 

This article has attempted to show that 
the Jamaican family structure illustrates the 
thesis that the forms of the family among 
the New World Negroes is sui generis a phe- 
nomenon which owes its character to the 
historic condition of slavery. 
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RURAL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND CO-OPERATIVE LABOR 


SOLON T. KIMBALL 


ABSTRACT 


The far-reaching changes which are everywhere apparent in rural life have as yet failed to produce any 
agreement as to fundamental causes. These may be discovered in the interdependence of rural technology, 
sentiment systems, relational structures, and social classes. This interdependence, as well as the trans- 
formation, is revealed in the manner in which the agricultural activities are organized in relation to tech- 
nology. The nature of such co-operative efforts and their significance to changing rural social organization is 


described here. 


No agreement has yet been reached in the 
efforts to explain the far-reaching changes 
which are manifest in rural life. This failure 
has, in part at least, been due to the accept- 
ance of the changes as being themselves 
causal. Thus, the descriptions of increased 
urbanization, declining population, mecha- 
nization, or other observable phenomena may 
be accurate accounts of what has transpired, 
but they are not expl: natory of either proc- 
ess or result. It is proposed here that the 
everyday events of rural life which reveal 
the interdependencies of sentiment systems, 
relational structures, motivations, and ob- 
jectives are the answer.’ What is involved is 
the manner in which men organize them- 
selves to utilize the land and the sentiments 
which they hold about their efforts and the 
efforts of others in such undertakings. Al- 
though much agricultural activity originates 
entirely from within the family, there are oc- 
casions when the demands of the technical 
processes call forth organized operations ex- 
ceeding its membership. Men band them- 
selves together in co-operative activity 
around planting, harvesting, threshing, and 
storing of farm products. Analysis makes it 
clear that agricultural technology itself is in 

t The material for this paper was gathered from 
two periods of field work in Tuscola County, Michi- 
gan, in 1946-47. The research was part of the study 
of a much larger problem concerning the relation of 
administrative agencies to rural peoples. The in- 
vestigation included, in addition to the material 
presented here, study of rural social class, the rela- 
tion of the village to the surrounding area, rural 
leadership, etc. The research was conducted under 
the auspices of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology of Michigan State College. 


large measure a determinant of the ways in 
which men are organized, of the sentiments 
which they hold, and thus it explains the 
marked changes occurring in rural life; 
since, as technology changes, its ramifica- 
tions are felt throughout the entire area of 
rural social organization. The analysis will 
also reveal, however, that, while techniques 
modify man’s social groupings and beliefs, 
these latter also have their effect on the kind 
of techniques which are integrated within 
agricultural activities. 

Our first objective is the description of the 
various classes of persons living on the land 
and the nature and extent of organized rela- 
tions between them as they meet the techni- 
cal requirements of farming. We shall then 
describe some changes and the resulting 
shifts in relationships. Finally, we shall offer 
some general observations on the signifi- 
cance of the data we have presented. 


TUSCOLA COUNTY AND ITS 
FARM PEOPLE 


Tuscola County is in the locally named 
“Thumb” of Michigan, which is several 
score miles north of Detroit. It is one of the 
rich agricultural counties of the state. A 
wide variety of products are raised here, but 
the greatest returns come from sugar beets, 
beans, grains, and dairying. The most fertile 
and productive area lies to the north of the 
Cass River, which divides the county diago- 
nally from northeast to southwest into ap- 
proximate halves. North of the river are 
found the large commercial farms devoted to 
beets, beans, clover, and grains in rotation. 
Moderate-sized farms with a high produc- 
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tion of milk and some beef are found in the 
northeast. 

The land south of the river is spotty in its 
fertility and varied in contour. Much of the 
area is level sandy plain which once pro- 
duced satisfactory yields of potatoes and 
grains but which has lost its fertility. Con- 
siderable acreage has been abandoned to 
second-growth scrub timber. Farther south 
the land is more broken with areas of rela- 
tively heavy soils and greater fertility. Al- 
though the land is poorer than north of the 
river, the farms tend to be smaller in size. 
The more prosperous farms have dairy 
herds, although almost all farmers raise 
grains or beans as a cash crop, in addition to 
other production for subsistence purposes. 

The farmhouses and other farm buildings 
are remarkably good indexes of the fertility 
of the soil and the relative prosperity of the 
possessor. The new and modern houses ap- 
pear in preponderant numbers in the area of 
good soil and commercial production. Older 
farmhouses, many of them substantial, are 
widely scattered but are more frequent in 
the north and east. Unpainted farm build- 
ings and grounds that show lack of attention 
are virtually absent north of the river but 
appear frequently on the lighter soils or 
rougher terrain to the south. The sandy 
plain with its great stretches of uncultivated 
land is nevertheless relatively well populat- 
ed with the families of workers who are em- 
ployed in the near-by towns. Their houses 
are of much more modest nature, many of 
them being one- or two-room frame dwell- 
ings covered with tar paper. 

The significant correspondence between 
fertility of soil, use of the land, and type of 
dwelling and outbuildings is not limited to 
these factors alone. The identifications 
which men make on the basis of religious af- 
filiation, associational membership, socia- 
bility, and mutual assistance in the tasks of 
farm life correlate with the visible external 
characteristics previously listed. 

The persistence with which these corre- 
spondences repeat themselves is not unnoted 
among the rural dwellers themselves. Their 
behavior reveals the basic validity of the 
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discrimination, and their verbalizations give 
it expression. Those who, because of wealth, 
position, and other associated factors, hold 
the top position in the scale of social estima- 
tion are variously called “big farmers,” 
“commercial farmers,” “gentlemen farm- 
ers,” or, equally expressive, “them who has 
the good land.” 

Those rural dwellers at the other end of 
of the social scale are termed “city people,” 
“shop workers,” “‘foreigners,”’ “shack dwell- 
ers,” or other phrases, some of them expres- 
sive of the low regard with which these new- 
comers who do not work the land for a live- 
lihood, but live upon it, are held by those 
who are older, more stable, or wealthier. 

Between these two extremes are those 
who consider themselves and are called 
simply ‘farmers.’ Basic to this group is the 
commonly held view of the land as a means 
of providing a livelihood for self and family. 
It is a livelihood defined not alone in terms 
of money income but in terms of the prod- 
ucts needed to provide food and fuel and 
“money” to pay taxes and buy other essen- 
tials. This pattern of farm living is rooted 
historically in the earlier pioneer tradition, 
but its subsistence orientation is still clearly 
observable in the sentiments and behavior. 

Those who fall within the category of 
“farmers” are by no means, however, a 
homogeneous group. Apart from the obvious 
differences of religion, national origin, and 
general prosperity is the fundamental differ- 
ence of the organization of effort related to 
the use of the land. One may distinguish 
three variants. The “conservative” or “‘old- 
fashioned” farmers are those who adhere 
closely to the subsistence pattern of an earli- 
er day. The second and now much larger 
group comprises those who, while retaining 
much of the subsistence philosophy, have 
commercialized a portion of their productive 
efforts. The third group includes those who 
combine some farming with regular indus- 
trial employment. These are called “part- 
time farmers.” Thus there is revealed to us 
five classes of persons who live upon the 
land. Listed in their order in the social hier- 
archy they are: commercial farmers, com- 
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mercial-subsistence farmers, conservative 
farmers, part-time farmers, and urban in- 
dustrial workers.” 

Since the commercial-subsistence and 
part-time farm operations represent diver- 
gences from the basic pattern, these two 
variants become more meaningful if we un- 
derstand from what they have deviated. The 
“conservative” and once more widely spread 
pattern is described by one of its members: 


Most of the farmers around here are old- 
fashioned farmers. They don’t pick up new ideas 
fast. A man with an eighty would have some in 
wheat, oats, corn, pasture, garden, and then 
the rest, about five acres, in beans and sugar 
beets. From the last he gets cash money. They 
feed the grain to a sow and one litter of pigs, 
which they kill for meat. One time they salted 
and smoked the hog meat, but now they put it 
in a locker. They also keep about five cows and 
sell some milk and kill a beef for meat. Then 
they have some chickens too. With the garden it 
gives them a living. 

These people can’t take care of new ideas 
because they don’t understand about buying 
the right kind of seed or handling the land right. 
Sometimes they start out all right but they 
will work the land too much when it is wet and 
not enough when it is dry. They don’t summer 
fallow any more. That would do wonders. for a 
crop. Many farmers don’t have their work 


2 The 1945 U.S. Census of Agriculture for Tus- 
cola County shows the quantitative magnitude 
of general observation. In the period 1940-45 
total number of farms decreased from 4,590 to 3,985 
but increased in size from an average of 99 to 112 
acres. Classification of farms by dollar value of 
production revealed that farms under $1,000 were 
one-fourth in number but only 4 per cent in total 
value; farms between $1,000 and $4,000 were one- 
half in number with approximaetly one-third of 
the value and farms producing over $4,000 ac- 
counted for over three-fifths of the production but 
were only one-fourth in number. Classification by 
types gave the following figures: 384 producing 
primarily for household use; 926 general farms, 
1,013 dairy and livestock farms, 1,400 grain, beet, 
and bean farms; the residue scattered. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the farms had no milch 
cows or chickens, and 15 per cent had no vege- 
table garden. Nearly half home-butchered a hog and 
a fourth a beef. (These figures should be placed 
in the context of a war year with meat scarcities 
and emphasis on home production.) Although nearly 
60 per cent of the farmers still had horses, this 
represented a 15 per cent decline in five years. 
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arranged right so they run themselves to death 
going from the barn to the water, to the hay, 
so that it takes them too long to get something 
done. 


His approval, however, was clearly stated 
when he concluded: 


Nevertheless it is a good life. After each day 
you can look back and see what you have 
accomplished. In other jobs you never know 
when you are finished. It gives you a living and 
with care you can make some money, and it is 
hard to ask for more. 


The basic historical tradition of rural life is 
made complete with two additions. Both are 
essential for understanding the divergences 
from this pattern mentioned previously. 
From the earliest period it has been custo- 
mary for the male heads of the predominate- 
ly subsistence farm operations to leave home 
for varying periods of time, particularly 
during the winter, and to work for wages to 
provide or supplement the money income 
from farming. Up until about 1900, employ- 
ment was found in the lumber camps. But 
for some there was rough or skilled work in 
the near-by towns such as railroad construc- 
tion, mining, public works, or irregular em- 
ployment by more prosperous farmers. Op- 
portunities for such seasonal employment 
still exist, and many of these farmers, like 
their fathers and grandfathers before them, 
take advantage of it, as they must if they 
are to provide their families with the neces- 
sities. 

The other dominant characteristic was 
that summarized under the term “neighbor- 
liness”’ but which found its most significant 
expression in economic activity. There were 
in the past, as is also true today, a number 
of agricultural operations which either re- 
quire help or could be performed more easily 
if the co-operation of a number of workers 
was secured. Thus there grew up because of 
the requirements of the operations them- 
selves arrangements among the residents of 
a given locality for the exchange of labor. 
One contributed his share in a neighborhood 
work group not only because it was an ap- 
proved and deeply set cultural pattern, or 
because one could expect reciprocity in 
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completing his own tasks, but also because 
of the enjoyment which came from such 
communal effort. From among those who no 
longer need or practice such work exchange 
the remembrances of their boyhood or tales 
from their fathers or grandfathers of a day 
when this type of rural activity was the nor- 
mal and accepted can be pleasantly recalled. 
It lives in the memory; but it is also still ac- 
tually followed by others. 

Work exchange and seasonal off-farm em- 
ployment are the two elements in the sub- 
sistence pattern of the majority of farmers 
of an earlier day and of those who still retain 
the “conservative” pattern, which explain 
two divergent and practically opposite 
types. The first of these, the commercial- 
subsistence farmer, has retained the basic 
subsistence pattern but has added to it in- 
tensified productive efforts in some agricul- 
tural specialty. This specialization in Tus- 
cola County has been primarily that of 
dairying. Two important changes have come 
in the wake of this new definition of the use 
of land. The dairy farmer rarely, if ever, 
takes seasonal off-farm employment, and 
the pattern of labor exchange with neighbors 
becomes organized on a different basis. 

The shift from subsistence-seasonal em- 
ployment to full-time employment in fac- 
tories and shops is the second kind of diver- 
gence. The war with its demand for labor ac- 
celerated this process, and, contrary to ex- 
pectations, the majority of farmers taking 
shop employment have continued in the 
wage economy. Those on smaller farms or 
poorer land have been the most affected. 

The wage orientation of the farmer has 
brought about a number of far-reaching 
changes in the pattern of production, in the 
systems of work exchange, and in general 
community participation. It is reported that 
most such farmer-workers now find it im- 
possible to make full use of the land because 
of lack of time and energy, although at first 
they attempted to perpetuate the long- 
standing patterns of subsistence agriculture. 
Gradually the amount of land cultivated 
and the number of animals have declined. 
Some have leased their land on shares to 


near-by neighbors; others allow the land to 
lie idle. In any event, they were forced by 
circumstances to withdraw in large measure 
from the extensive system of work-sharing 
by which it was necessary and customary to 
harvest and store the grains and forage. The 
withdrawal from participation in cc-opera- 
tive work extended to other spheres of the 
family life, so that there was a general di- 
minution in all the group activities in 
which the family participated. 

The general characteristics of these five 
major social groups reveal fundamental 
heterogeneity based upon cultural tradition, 
expressed in identifications and systems of 
relations, and related to fertility of soil, size 
of farm, and the production pattern. They 
also exhibit a noticeable areal compactness. 
The interdependence of technology with re- 
lational and sentiment systems which, it is 
agreed, is explanatory of changes in rural 
society, may be shown in the contrast be- 
tween the organization of agricultural effort 
of the “commercial farmers” and of the part 
commercial-subsistence farmers. 

The key to an understanding of rural 
classes and their relation to technology is the 
prevailing sentiments which regulate the ex- 
change of work. The rural code is one which 
places high value upon neighborliness. A 
farmer who does not establish himself as 
willing to share with others in the tasks 
which call forth the co-operative efforts of 
larger groups is not so much ostracized as he 
is considered divergent. Such isolated per- 
sons are prevalent in almost every locality. 
Nor is it strange that one may also discover 
the overly neighborly individual or family. 
These are persons who in the local parlance 
are said to be always ready to do another 
man’s work but seldom their own. They 
have, as one expressed it, the hired man’s 
mentality. 

The point which must be understood, 
however, is that, although neighborliness on 
occasions may cut across the group catego- 
ries, one exchanges labor only with those 
who are one’s equals. Furthermore, such ex- 
change on a quid pro quo basis even among 
the homogeneous traditional farm locality 
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demands that the obligations be discharged 
through reciprocities. A day’s work given 
demands a day’s work in return. No one can 
retain his standing in the community and 
become so heavily obligated to his neighbors 
that there is no chance of repayment. Like- 
wise, no man can retain respect while he 
permits others to become so heavily obligated 
that there is no chance for them to discharge 
the debt. 

One may ask how a system in which cor- 
rect behavior is so rigorously defined can 
maintain the kind of balance which permits 
its continued operation Observation quickly 
establishes that the system does not, nor can 
it ever be expected to, work between those 
who fall into the different social groups. The 
part-time farmer and the full-time farmer 
are not related through work reciprocities. 
This also holds true of the other categories.’ 
It should also be realized that at times the 
system does not work, and these break- 
downs are more likely to occur when change 
occurs in such variables as size of farm, pro- 
duction emphasis, continuous wage employ- 
ment, or the introduction of more complicat- 
ed farm machinery or techniques. These are 
the factors which disturb the equilibrium of 
equality of status. 

The system is flexible enough to permit 
minor changes within the determinant vari- 
ables. This is accomplished by a number of 
accepted devices which permit fulfilment of 
the obligations. The effort of the participat- 
ing members in work exchange is to make 
adjustment to the inequalities, and the ad- 
justing devices may become incorporated as 
part of the traditional system. Thus a farm- 
er who year after year has a markedly small- 
er acreage in wheat than his neighbors will 
continue as a member of the harvesting and 
threshing ring. The adjustment may be 
made in several ways. When it comes time to 
work his farm, perhaps only half of the total 
group may appear, but it will be the same 
individuals from year to year. This relieves 

3 This point is of great significance for those who 
advocate co-operative work and ownership among 
farmers as a solution to some problems. It explains 


why such efforts sometimes fail and sometimes suc- 
ceed. 
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him of the obligation to work on the farms 
of those not present, although he may and 
frequently does appear in fulfilment of his 
obligations to others. 

This added complication of acting as a 
substitute for another may appear complex 
to the uninitiated, but to those living within 
the system of mutual reciprocities it is an es- 
sential device to maintain the balance of ob- 
ligations. In operation it is really very 
simple. Farmer A owes B several days’ work. 
B asks A if he can help with the corn har- 
vest. A for some reason is unable to do so but 
informs B that if it is agreeable he will ask 
farmer C to help out. It is understood that 
in the system of obligations C will ex- 
pect a return of labor not from B but from 
A, who was the one that asked him to sub- 
stitute. It is often the case that the reason 
farmer C was suggested was because he was 
indebted to farmer A, and, by working for B, 
this obligation is removed. Thus it is that 
obligations are created and discharged. 

But what about the farmer whose wheat 
field is markedly larger than his neighbors’? 
If he has to his credit work owed him by 
others, he may ask for it, but more frequent- 
ly it is incumbent upon the larger operator 
to seek out additional labor which is paid for 
on the basis of a daily wage. Such farm help 
may be recruited from small farmers or may 
be the sons of his neighbors. Thus you fre- 
quently find the father working alongside 
others in an exchange of work without mon- 
etary consideration, but his sons, with him 
at the same work, will be receiving wages. 

Wage payment removes the necessity of 
reciprocity and is also a symbol of the non- 
equalitarian status of the relationship. It is 
this principle which is of such great signifi- 
cance in understanding the behavior of the 
commercial farmer, because for all practical 
purposes he no longer operates in the system 
of work reciprocities. We are now ready to 
examine the operations of the commercial 
farmer in more detail. 


THE COMMERCIAL FARMER 


Power provided by electricity and gaso- 
line plus complicated farm machinery di- 
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minishes but does not eliminate the need for 
labor. There are a variety of arrangements 
by which this need is met. In addition to 
that labor supplied by the operator and his 
family, some “‘big” farmers keep one or more 
tenant-workers who hold year-round jobs. 
Seasonal labor meets the needs of those who 
grow sugar beets or certain truck crops. 
Farm hands may be occasionally employed 
for a few days or weeks. 

One farmer and his three adult sons crop 
640 acres. The owner of a large dairy farm 
employs five full-time tenants and a college 
graduate in animal husbandry. A hybrid- 
seed-corn producer with 300 acres has two 
tenant farmers. A grain, sugar-beet, and 
bean producer has one tenant farmer and 
uses seasonal migratory labor. Other pro- 
ducers with the same combination use only 
seasonal labor. A dairy farmer with one 
tenant and a hired man who lives in the 
midst of farmers who exchange labor ex- 
plained that his living came from the kind of 
work which others considered chores. He can 
handle his much larger acreage with two 
men and machinery. 

The manager of a grain elevator in the 
area of large farms says: ‘Farmers are get- 
ting free of one another as fast as they can. 
It is uneconomic to work on several farms. 
With the use of the combine for grain and 
the sugar-beet harvester and planter for su- 
gar beets they will free themselves of Mexi- 
can labor, too, and that will be a good 
thing.” A commercial farmer with one ten- 
ant, when asked about exchanging labor 
with his neighbors, replied, ‘‘I can’t remem- 
ber for sure, but I don’t believe I have 
worked two whole days on any man’s place 
but my own this past year.” 

The details are as varied as the individu- 
als who each in his own way arranges the 
plan of work. But the fundamentals of the 
pattern are clear. Production for a cash 
market, machinery, and a wage economy 
have eliminated the reciprocities imbedded 
in the traditional rural economy. They have 
been lost because they are nonfunctional in 
commercial agriculture. The sentiment sys- 
tem which sanctioned and regulated the ex- 


change of work has been replaced with an- 
other.‘ The language in which they express 
the new values is that of the capitalist en- 
trepreneur. The noneconom:c behavior is 
much more distinctly that of social class. 
Substantial variation from the behavior 
of other farmers, and even from the com- 
monly assumed behavior of all farmers, may 
be seen in certain other aspects of big-farmer 
activity. The “home-growing” of a large 
portion of the foodstuffs needed by the fami- 
ly is a traditional part of farmer life. But to 
what extent is this also characteristic of the 
commercial producer? Statistics are not 
available. The generalities can be grasped, 
however, through facts such as that in an 
area of large and fertile farms an urban-cen- 
tered milk company maintains a delivery 
route to its rural customers. Home-grown 
fresh vegetables will be found on the tables, 
but the farm garden is no longer the chore of 
the wife and children but that of the ten- 
ant’s family. The chickens and eggs come 
from the tenant’s flock. The fresh beef and 
pork which comes to the house from the 
commercial locker is as often as not bought 
on the hoof from a neighbor or at one of the 
livestock auctions. These arrangements 
which free the farmer from year-round care 
of animals and property make it possible for 
him to winter in Florida, where, in one local- 
ity, a Tuscola County club has been formed. 


One may ask: How many farmers follow 
this pattern completely? Perhaps only sever- 
al score of the several hundred farmers who 
may be categorized in this class. But the 
number increases as the last vestiges of the 
cultural tradition of self-sufficiency falls 
away with the disposal of milch cows and 
chickens or as their responsibility is passed 
on to the tenant. In its totality the pattern 
of the commercial farmer land operation has 
prepared the way for the next step in organ- 
ization and management of land, that of ra- 


4Some of the commercial farmers, when in- 
formed of another section of the county where the 
pattern of work exchange was still strong, expressed 
surprise at its existence. Their curiosity was similar 
to that which might have been evoked on hearing 
of a not too strange custom of a primitive people. 
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tionalized management perhaps under ab- 
sentee ownership or corporation control. 


THE COMMERCIAL-SUBSISTENCE FARMER 


The not-so-big farmer stands somewhere 
between the completely commercial farmer, 
on the one hand, and the self-sufficient con- 
servative farmer, on the other. 

The traditional nature of farming may 
still be seen in the relatively great variety of 
crops grown. Thus a typical farmer of this 
kind divides his farm acreage into fields in 
which he produces some corn, wheat, or 
other small grains, hay, potatoes, beans, 
pasture, woodlot, fruit orchard, garden plot, 
with two to five acres in beets or beans. The 
object is to provide the bulk of foodstuffs for 
humans and animals with a small cash in- 
come from surpluses. The chief farm income 
comes, however, from the sale of milk from 
a dairy herd of from eight to fifteen cows, 
and production and effort are organized in 
large part around this activity. Tractors are 
rapidly replacing horses, although some 
farmers keep both. Those adhering to this 
pattern are found chiefly concentrated in the 
eastern and southern portions of the county, 
although there is also a scattering in the big- 
farmer area. 

Just as there has been no complete break 
with the subsistence pattern, so also has the 
pattern of work exchange been preserved. 
But, as might be expected, its strength is 
found in the organization of reciprocities 
around the new techniques of dairying. The 
co-operative ownership and operation of the 
new machinery needed brought forth no 
radical break with the past. However, the 
introduction of the combine, the corn-chop- 
per, field-blower and field-dryer, and other 
more recent machinery, when combined 
with mechanical power, no longer makes 
necessary the extended system of reciproci- 
ties. 


5 Goldschmidt’s study of agriculture in California 
described in his book As You Sow makes a distinc- 
tion between commercial and industrial agriculture. 
His definition of the latter and the writer’s knowl- 
edge of Tuscola big-farm practices bears out the 
legitimacy of the separation. 
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There are certain differences of degree in 
the work-exchange pattern of this group as 
compared with farmers possessing a simpler 
technology. This difference arises out of the 
co-operative ownership of machinery. Where 
groups of farmers band together to form a 
“team” or “company,” as they axe called, 
its membership is limited to those who are 
co-owners in a piece of equipment. Thus the 
exchange of labor, although still conforming 
to the rigidities of the guid pro quo, is limited 
to the exclusive and stable co-operating 
group. Irregular work reciprocity may occur 
outside the group, but the formality as well 
as the strength of habitual relations within 
it tends to concentrate all exchanges within 
the “company.” 

One of the most stabilized and significant 
of these rural social groupings, based on the 
exchange of labor, is that of the silo-filling 
group or “company,” as it is sometimes 
called. It is composed of from five to ten 
members, with the most-favored number 
being seven. Each member of the group 
owns an equal share of a silo-filling ma- 
chine. 

Each silo company has one of its members 
who acts as manager. He is the one who is 
responsible for keeping the machine in good 
repair, paying bills connected with its repair 
and operation, and collecting the proper por- 
tion from each co-owner. When the machine 
is not in use, it is stored at his farm. 

Being a member of a silo-filling company 
imposes obligations and provides rights for 
each member. These are discharged during 
the early fall months when farmers are busy 
preparing feed for winter use. Those who be- 
long to the group move from farm to farm, 
not always on successive days, but during a 
relatively short period. Each member is re- 
quired to help the others. If for any reason 
one cannot be present, he is expected to pro- 
vide substitute help. 

Thus on silo-filling day the members ap- 
pear with wagon and team or tractor. If ex- 
tra help is needed, it is up to the host farmer 
either to ask in neighbors or to hire laborers. 
The silo-filling operation is one requiring 
some specialization of work, and there are 
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certain tasks which are more important and 
require greater responsibility than others. 
The least responsible job is that of loading 
the cornshocks onto the wagons and driving 
these to the barnyard where the silo stands. 
There are always several outfits of one or 
two men with a wagon, loading in the field, 
moving to the barn, unloading, and moving 
back to the field for another load. The tim- 
ing keeps the workers at the silo almost con- 
tinuously busy feeding the cornstalks into 
the machine, which chops and blows the ma- 
terial into the silo.’ The handling of the ma- 
chine and the general supervision of work 
are the most responsible tasks and are allo- 
cated to those who have skill and experience. 
The farmowner with a helper usually takes 
the dirty job of arranging and compressing 
the silage as it comes from the filler. 

A silo can usually be filled in one day, de- 
pending upon the weather, distance from 
cornfield to silo, capacity, and other factors. 
The workers are given the noon meal by the 
host farmer. Minor differences in silo size are 
not taken into account in the reckoning of 
an equitable contribution of labor and 
equipment. However, if the differences are 
great, then adjustments must be made. 

Oftentimes a farmer will decide to add ad- 
ditional corn fodder to his silo a few days 
later to use the space made by the settling of 
the silage. He has the right to the use of the 
machine, but it is his responsibility to secure 
his own labor. His helpers are usually some 
of the same farmers who are members of his 
group, but he may employ a man or two by 
the day. 

As sometimes happens in any rural area, 
farmers sell out, retire from farming, or drop 
out from a silo group. If such occurs, the 
group will buy out the share held by the re- 
tiring farmer. If the farm is passed on to his 
son, either through death or retirement of 
the farmer, then it is usually customary for 
the son to inherit or acquire his father’s 
share. If the farmowner sells to an outsider, 
inclusion of the new owner rests with the 
group, and they may or may not decide to 
include him as one with them. The decision 
would rest heavily on their knowledge of the 


man or on the recommendation of the for- 
mer owner. When a share comes back to the 
group, it may be sold to someone else, or the 
group may decide to retain the share itself 
and to work along with the smaller number. 
An additional aspect of the organized 
“change groups” should be mentioned. The 
farmer members do not necessarily live on 
contiguous farms. Those groups which were 
observed were found to include members liv- 
ing up to five miles apart, although the 
group had only seven members. In places 
where members of different ethnic groups 
are living together it was found that the 
Polish farmers who might have silo-filling or 
threshing groups included only those of 
Polish ancestry, while farmers of old Ameri- 
can background similarly grouped among 
themselves. This does not mean that there 
was an absence of neighborliness between 
the two. Oftentimes members of each group 
emphasized the good feeling which existed, 
but nonetheless in these farm operations 
which demanded organized group relations 
they tended to choose their own kind. In 
«reas where all the farmers were of old 
American stock, the same disregard of near- 
ness was also evident. Men living side by 
side might be members of two different or- 
ganized groups. Although no careful study 
was made to determine why, there was some 
evidence that the grouping was based on 
personal compatibility and the desire to join 
with those who follow approximately the 
same farm practices as one’s self and operate 
approximately the same size farm unit. 
“Barn threshing,” as it was called, is sel- 
dom practiced these days for wheat or oats, 
although there are a few farmers who haul 
their beans to the barn for storage until they 
thresh. The changeover to field threshing 
has come partly as a result of the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, partly because barn 
threshing was a difficult and dirty job. After 
it was established that field threshing was 
just as desirable, it was difficult to get men 
to do the work in the older traditional and 
more laborious manner.° As was true in silo- 


6 In one area of the county there are many barns 
which are of little or no use, since their owners 
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filling, there is an attempt to secure an 
equalization of labor. The “harvest ring” 
tends to be larger than that of the silo-filling, 
and groups of ten or even more are not un- 
common. In those areas where small grains 
are grown along with corn for silage, it is 
usually the same group as the silo one which 
will work on one another’s farms during the 
harvest season. In one instance, however, 
one member of a silo-filling team owned a 
combine, while the others still worked from 
farm to farm. The combine owner did not 
work with the others in harvesting. 

The effect of the combine has been to re- 
duce in number the harvesting and thresh- 
ing rings and to put the farmer who does not 
own one at a disadvantage. Thus one farmer 
reported that in his locality he had to spend 
several days finding men who would help 
him with his harvest, and even then he had to 
hire some labor. The nearest help he found 
that would work on an exchange basis was 
six miles away. 

Those farmers who were not members of 
these co-operative groups and who did not 
own machinery found it necessary to get the 
work done through what was called ‘‘cus- 
tom” work. Arrangements were made with 
the owner of a piece of equipment to harvest 
or thresh a crop for which payment is on a 
unit basis. For example, in one part of Tus- 
cola County combining wheat was charged 
at the rate of $4.00 per acre in 1946. The 
other equipment and labor must be supplied 
by the individual farmer, and it is here that 
we frequently find the regular pattern of ex- 
change of work. 


Another variant of the farm pattern is 
that of share ownership of machinery but 
without obligations of change work. For ex- 
ample, several instances were reported 
where from two to as many as five farmers 
bought a piece of machinery on a share basis 
with equal rights of use but no obligations 


no longer use them for storing hay for work horses, 
since they own only tractcrs and, being cash-crop 
farmers, keep no cattle. In recent years many of 
these barns have been torn down or converted to 
machinery-storage purposes. 
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other than those based on the prevailing 
pattern of neighborliness in farm operation. 

The principle of equal labor contribution 
is found in those instances where two farm- 
ers each own the same piece of equipment, 
but its use demands additional help. Two 
farmers, close neighbors, had bought corn- 
harvesters. Each one used his own machine 
in his field but provided mutual assistance to 
the other. Neither was in any regular pat- 
tern of mutual assistance with any other 
farmers in corn harvest, nor did they do cus- 
tom work or loan their equipment. 

The loaning of machinery between farm- 
ers is of relatively rare occurrence. A man 
does not like to let another use his equip- 
ment, since there is always the possibility of 
its return in poor condition, with parts miss- 
ing or broken, and its use without proper oil- 
ing or other care. When this happens, which 
it does sometimes, bad feeling may arise be- 
tween the two, and a farmer will go to great 
lengths to prevent ill-feeling between him- 
self and others. One way to do this is to pre- 
vent or avoid the incurring of obligations 
which cannot be properly met. 

If most farmers are averse to loaning their 
equipment, they are also loath to ask the use 
of a piece of equipment of another. The bor- 
rower also knows of the risk he runs of being 
accused, maybe unjustly, of ill treatment of 
his neighbor’s property. He much prefers to 
stand on his own feet and do without, even 
at the cost of much extra labor, rather than 
become beholden to another. It seems that 
every community includes, however, one or 
more men who have become inveterate bor- 
rowers, and, although a man hates to deny 
the request of another, these borrowers are 
oftentimes held in low esteem and consid- 
ered to be pests. A farmer would much rath- 
er give up a day of his time to plow a man’s 
field or do some special work using his own 
machine than to let a neighbor have it. This 
latter arrangement calls for, of course, the 
return of labor.’ 


7 Exception to this may be found among farm 
families who are closely related and where much of 
the exchange of labor and equipment is on that basis. 
Even here, several instances of family squabbles 
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The exchange of labor between farmers 
for tasks that fall outside those which call 
forth organized groups is, of course, relative- 
ly common, but it seems to occur within a 
rather limited system of relations. Thus one 
man reported that his near-by neighbor was 
the only one with whom he changed work on 
an individual basis, although he was a mem- 
ber of two “change” groups. Others report 
that they are in the habit of changing with 
only two or three regularly. Frequently 
these are relatives. 

The stability of these formally organized 
groups is remarkable. One .ilo-filling team 
had been in operation over twenty years. 
Such relationships persist because they meet 
a need that can best be realized through 
work teams. But an equally important rea- 
son is the resistance to change one’s plan of 
farm operation once it has been established. 
It is when these begin to shift that stresses 
develop which may lead to a shattering of 
the group. 

Both stability and change may be illus- 
trated by a situation which the writer was 
able to observe. One of the farmer members 
of a silo-filling team, and its manager, was in 
the process of extending his dairying opera- 
tions. He had a few years previously in- 
creased his herd from ten to twelve with the 
consequent necessary adjustments in pro- 
duction of feed, etc. Now he was looking to 
increasing it to sixteen. This would involve 
the addition of further silage capacity and 
would place his operations on a markedly 
higher level than his co-operating neighbors. 
It would also involve the conversion of some 
land reserved for subsistence purposes to 
feed production. 

The slowness with which he proceeded is 
illustrative of the inhibiting conservative- 
ness of farm operations. The problem in- 
cluded achieving a new equilibrium in the 
use of land, new machinery and buildings, 
but, equally important, the readjustment of 
of his relations with his neighbors. His up- 


were reported from the failure of a man to live up to 
his obligations or to respect the rights or property 
of another. 


ward shift would place him dangerously 
close to the level of being unable to exchange 
work with his neighbors because the equali- 
ty of status and operations would no longer 
obtain. 

The break with his “company” of fifteen 
years’ standing was sudden. As manager he 
suggested to the group the purchase of a new 
and improved silo-filler. The others de- 
murred, so that he withdrew and, in part- 
nership with a neighbor who approximated 
his own level of operation, purchased the 
new machine. These two with the help of 
hired hands for the few days when needed 
now accomplished the job which formerly 
required them to work on six farms other 
than their own. By his action he had taken 
another in a long series of steps by which the 
traditional self-sufficient farm economy or- 
ganized around mutual help is abandoned. 
He is different from the others only in that 
he has moved ahead faster, and his action 
will in turn force readjustment among the 
others and further weaken the prevailing 
generalized pattern. 


CONCLUSION 


The interdependence between rural tech- 
nology, social classes, sentiment systems, 
and relational structures provides a frame- 
work for describing rural social organization 
as well as the processes of change. 

The stability of the farm pattern is main- 
tained by the inertia of the pattern of land 
use, and the relationships, forged through 
necessity, with one’s neighbors in following 
a culturally determined pattern of farm 
operation. However, a redefinition of goals, 
the use of new machinery which alters the 
needs of co-operative work, the extension of 
the area farmed, new crops, or other factors, 
singly or in combination, disturb the equi- 
librium and call for new types of relations. 

There is some flexibility in these adjust- 
ments. Exact equality is not demanded. 
There may come a time, however, when the 
stress of equalizing differences threatens the 
continued operation of the system. When 
this occurs, one may observe the addition of 
a final element which forces a sharp break 
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with the past, and the new arrangement de- 
velops. 

It may be impossible to measure exactly 
the changes which new techniques bring to 
the system of sentiments and relations. Nor 
may one deduce a specific causal relation be- 
tween these latter and the change in tech- 
nology. It is evident, however, that there is 
some sort of general concurrence in the 
changes which in their dramatic manifesta- 
tions represent a long history of minute 
shifts. The existing equilibrium, sometimes 
called “‘inertia” or ‘‘conservatism,’”’ must in 
reality be viewed as a dynamic process com- 
bining in a neat adjustment all the factors 
involve. Further, the degree to which the 
pattern of, land use has diverged from the 
subsistence orientation is also a function 
of the rapidity with which the process of 
mechanization and commercialization will 
proceed in the future. 

What is the meaning of this for the other 
significant rural institutions—the family, 
church, school—and noneconomic neighbor- 
liness? The strength of the ties and senti- 
ments which hold men together arise from 
and are reinforced by joint efforts in meeting 
common problems which have deep signifi- 
cance for security and life. As these prob- 
lems disappear or change their basic impor- 
tance, then also must come changes in the 
feelings of men toward the necessity of mu- 
tual effort and in the interactional system 
through which these are expressed. The dim- 
inution of need for co-operation on the basic 
level of livelihood obviously has its reper- 
cussions on the other institutional arrange- 
ments. 

The school, the church, and the neighbor- 
hood manifest the change in sentiments and 
relations. Thus the continuing consolidation 
of rural schools with the transportation of 
children to near-by urban centers is not 
alone the result of the urgings of educators 
or the presence of good roads and busses. It 
is also a manifestation of the absence of the 
strength of ties which are themselves the re- 
sult of solving problems in common. So, too, 
with the country church. In a conservative 
farming area its meaning is clear—the hy- 


postasized expression of sentiments and rela- 
tions of people living out their lives in the 
performance of the agricultural duties. 
Elsewhere, the church begins to have a new 
meaning which the village or town, with its 
more dramatically portrayed evidences of 
social class, fulfils better. 

The changes within the family are equally 
momentous. To what extent can the de- 
creasing size of rural families, the extension 
of the school year, and the development of 
extension service programs for rural youth 
at almost all ages be attributed to a chang- 
ing rural technology? Farmers themselves 
can evaluate these changes as accurately as, 
or perhaps even better than, the population 
experts. They agree that the need for surviv- 
al no longer calls for family groups in which 
each added pair of hands for labor gave 
greater security to all. Again one may ask: 
Which is the constant and which the vari- 
able? The answer probably is neither, for 
there has undoubtedly been a grand concur- 
rence of all these factors expressing the 
changes as well as contributing to them. 

It is true that farmers are freeing them- 
selves from one another. Scientific agricul- 
ture and mechanization make this possible. 
But as he is freed from one type of social sys- 
tem based upon the technological process, 
the individual finds himself caught up in an- 
other system—the equally significant sys- 
tem of social class. The new relationships 
which are forged in associations, churches, 
and informal groups become related to the 
manner in which one consumes the products 
of his own efforts and the efforts of others, to 
his dress, speech, and behavior. The compli- 
cated pattern of status differences becomes 
crystallized, extending even into the techno- 
iogical level, so that one can ask: May not 
even technical changes come from senti- 
ments associated with a status system rather 
than from sentiments of “efficiency”’?® 

It should now be evident that the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the changes which 


8 James West reports for Plainville that tractor 
ownership was oftentimes nonfunctional on techno- 
logical grounds but to be explained by sentiments in 
the status system. 
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one observes in rural life become meaningful 
when placed in the context of an organized 
system of sentiments and relations having 
its base in a pattern of subsistence economy. 
The trend toward commercial production is 
accompanied by changes within both the 
technological and the social systems. The 
separation between economic and social be- 
havior becomes more marked. Rural social 
class with its organization of sentiments and 
interaction around status symbols has for 
those who have been emancipated from the 


older pattern of self-sufficiency become the 
significant institutional arrangement on the 
social level just as industrial and market be- 
havior has achieved dominance on the eco- 
nomic. Within this context the process of 
change in rural society can be understood. 
In addition, the success of those who at- 
tempt to accelerate or hinder the change 
through externally organized and directed 
agricultural programs may be predicted. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INVASION, SUCCESSION, AND ACCOMMODATION 
OF THE CHINESE OF BUTTE, MONTANA 


ROSE HUM LEE 


ABSTRACT 


The Chinese in Butte, Montana, created an occupational structure complementing that of the larger 
society. They sought accommodation when faced with (1) technological changes, (2) discriminatory legis- 
lation and boycott actions of labor unions, (3) a change in the number and habits of those requiring their 
services, and (4) competition offered by other Orientals. A pattern of adjustment is evidenced by (1) en- 
gaging in occupations and services where a rise from laborer to small entrepreneur can be effected, (2) migrat- 
ing elsewhere, or (3) becoming employees of Chinese or American employers. 


The primary adjustment which immi- 
grants must effect and without which all 
other accommodations are futile is occupa- 
tional. The occupational accommodation 
provides an index of their social and eco- 
nomic adjustment and is a preliminary to 
the process of assimilation. 

During the period of population invasion 
into a new social order, an immigrant group 
like the Chinese has one primary aim: to 
form an occupational structure. In Butte, 
Montana, the Chinese vied for position and 
status with other invading groups—the 
Irish, British, Welsh, German, French Ca- 
nadians, and others. As Butte developed 
from a placer mining camp to the principal 
center of large-scale copper mining, the de- 
gree and direction of occupational changes 
form a pattern of succession. 

The position and status of the Chinese in 
the new social order could only be symbiotic 
and subordinate, and thus a conscious effort 
must have been made to select occupations 
and businesses which afforded the maximum 
return.’ Where the dominant group regards 
another racial group with hostility and sus- 
picion, the accommodation of the subordi- 

1R. E. Park, ‘‘Human Migration and the 
Marginal Man,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXITI (1928), 890-91: ‘“The chief obstacles to 
cultural assimilation of race is not their different 
mental but rather their divergent physical traits. 
Under such circumstances people of different racial 
stocks may live side by side in a relation of symbio- 
sis, each playing a role in a common economy but 
not interbreeding to any great extent, each main- 
taining, like the gypsy or pariah peoples of India, a 
more or less complete tribal organization or society 
of their own.” 


nate group can be attained by forming an 
occupational structure complementing that 
of the former. Moreover, their relationships 
are limited to occupational accommodation. 

The Chinese immigrants in Butte came 
from farming districts in Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, South China. They left their native 
villages with no definite skills suitable to the 
new frontier of the United States. Their 
prime concern was to exchange their labor 
for monetary rewards, to accumulate wealth, 
and thereby gain a status in the home vil- 
lage. This can be achieved by performing 
such services as are needed by the dominant 
group. This takes place only where local re- 
sources, whether social or material, are suf- 
ficiently extensive to permit the utilization 
of a variety of occupational skills. What 


2 Cf. Clarence Glick, ‘“‘The Chinese Migrant in 
Hawaii: A Study in Accommodation” (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1932), pp. 2-3, says: ““The sun ka, 
or recently arrived Chinese migrant, is not pre- 
pared to become a part of any common moral order 
which might develop in a frontier community. He 
did not intend to settle permanently in Hawaii. 
Typically, he had migrated from a circumscribed 
village community, bounded in space and distance 
which a peasant could walk and return within a 
day’s time and dominated by a small number of 
rival clans. The migrant’s conception of his own 
status was bound up with his local society. During 
his early experience as a migrant, he continued to 
be dominated by and to live mentally in the moral 
order of this small social world. In a sense, by mi- 
grating the Chinese gave up his ecological position 
in his more or less self-sufficient village community 
and became a participating agent in the ecological 
order of the frontier community; all the while, how- 
ever, his aim was to utilize the ‘fortune’ which he 
intended to accumulate through his economic activi- 
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OCCUPATIONAL ACCOMMODATION OF THE CHINESE OF BUTTE 


skills the Chinese did not possess, they ac- 
quired in the new frontier society. 

The pattern of Chinese occupational in- 
vasion and succession should take into con- 
sideration those occupations and services 
which are replaced by (1) technological 
changes, (2) restrictive legislation and boy- 
cott actions by labor unions, (3) a change in 
the number and habits of the population re- 
quiring Chinese goods and services, and 
(4) competition offered by other Orientals. 
Moreover, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween those occupations and businesses 


tals are dependent upon those who are gain- 
fully employed by the dominant communi- 
ty. This is also true of the businesses estab- 
lished to serve the members of the larger so- 
ciety. Chinatown, in turn, served as a base 
for recruiting the needed labor, as well as 
supplying certain merchandise and services 
to Chinese residing outside its confines. 


BUSINESS AND OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Since there was no adequate officially es- 
tablished classification of occupations and 


TABLE 1* 
CHINESE BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN BUTTE, MONTANA, FROM 1890 TO 194 
945 
AmeERICAN Goons, CHINESE CarnesE Goops 
CaInESE Goops AND SERVICES 
Services, AMERICAN AND SERVICES 
AMERICAN CLIENTELE 
CLIENTELE CHINESE CLIENTELE 
YEAR ToTaL 
Cafes, | | poom- [Merch 
Curio | Noodle | Tailor- | Laun- Herb R a A Farms, —— “a saa Restau- 
Shops | Parlors | Shops dries | Doctors] Truck nal rants 
rants Vv Houses | Stores 
endors 
ee 3 I 3 18 3 2 a eee 5 3 4° 
3 3 5 31 3 4 8 2 67 
3 7 8 31 5 4 7 2 69 
eee » 7 II 20 7 3 4 3 7 I 66 
NS 5.05953 I 6 7 21 6 3 5 4 7 I 60 
Seren 2 4 5 20 7 3 3 4 4 ° 55 
ee 2 4 2 II 7 3 2 5 m. Biaseeee 42 
2 4 I 9 7 3 5 40 
_ I 4 I 8 4 3 2 5 32 


* Sources: City Directory, Butie, Montana (1890-1942); Silver Bow County Tax List (1889-1945). 


t Data incomplete. 


which are symbiotic in nature, catering 
mainly to the demands of the dominant 
community and those which cater to the 
Chinese and other Orientals. Both are inter- 
related, since the services performed within 
Chinatown for the Chinese and other Orien- 


ties in Hawaii to obtain a new position in his native 
village economy and a more enviable status among 
his fellow villagers and clansmen at home. At one 
and the same time, therefore, the Chinese could be 
regarded as competing for an advantageous position 
in a frontier community and striving to improve 
his status in a society thousands of miles away.” 


businesses, it was necessary to formulate one 
for Butte. In Table 1 are listed three classi- 
fications.’ 


3 A fourth, service occupations, is not contained 
in Table 1. It includes occupations of a purely 
service nature: miners, woodcutters, railroad 
laborers, domestic servants (cooks and cleaners), 
janitors, and porters. The Chinese receive compensa- 
tion for their services from American employers on a 
daily, weekly, or monthly basis. At the present time, 
this class is almost nonexistent in Butte. Andrew W. 
Lind, ‘Occupational Trends among Immigrant 
Groups in Hawaii,” Social Forces, VII (1928), 290—- 
99, says that ‘‘the Chinese there manifest a vertical 
trend in their choice of occupations.” 
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CHINESE GOODS AND SERVICES, AMERICAN 
CLIENTELE 


Under this classification are those estab- 
lishments and services which cater to an 
American clientele, such as curio shops, 
noodle parlors, tailor-shops, laundries, and 
herb establishments (Table 1). While it may 
be contended that laundries and tailor-shops 
provide services only and not necessarily 
Chinese goods, nevertheless their inclusion 
in this manner seems more appropriate. 
They are under Chinese management and 
ownership, and services rendered are com- 
parable to merchandise. In the instance of 
curio shops, noodle parlors, and herbal es- 
tablishments, both goods and services are 
Chinese. Herb doctors use Chinese herbs, 
while noodle parlors sell food of a special 
nature. 

Noodle parlors—It has been claimed by 
residents in Montana, and in Butte, that the 
Chinese noodle parlors exist only in this 
state. In other American cities, VY atcamein 
(noodles cooked in a clear broth, garnished 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs, pork, or 
chicken) appear on the menu but are not 
preferred as readily by customers as chop 
suey or chow mein. Until the war, all noodles 
were made by special noodle-makers em- 
ployed by the noodle parlors, but this ended 
when the men entered the armed forces or 
sought employment in defense industries. 

From 1895 until the present time, seven 
noodle parlors had catered to dinner and 
after-theater trade as well as “home orders.” 
Three were still in operation in 1945; one 
had had a long history of three generations 
of successive ownership, from grandfather 
to grandsons; the second had been handed 
down from uncle to nephew; and the third, 
with the most thriving business, had had 
unbroken ownership since its establishment 
in the early years of this country. 

Curio shops.—The curio shops offered tea, 
porcelains, silks, knickknacks, and novelties 
to American customers. As a business, they 
have proved unprofitable save as an adjunct 
to a noodle parlor, tailor-shop, or Chinese 
merchandise store. Primarily located on the 
main thoroughfares of the city rather than 
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in Chinatown, they attempt to meet the 


shopping convenience of the American clien- - 


tele.* One curio shop remains at present but 
is mainly used as a social center for nonfami- 
ly Orientals—the Chinese, Filipinos, and 
Koreans. 

Tailor-shops.—Between 1900 and 1920 the 
Chinese tailor-shops flourished. They spe- 
cialized in making elaborate shirts and shirt- 
waists from imported Chinese brocades, as 
well as woolen suits, for the wealthy resi- 
dents of Butte’s west side. They could not 
compete with the increasing number of 
American tailoring establishments which 
drew patronage by utilizing such slogans as 
“do away with sweat shop and Chinese la- 
bor.’’s Changing styles and the introduction 
of ready-made garments seriously affected 
their business, and the last establishment 
closed its doors in 1935. 

Laundries.—As indicated in Tables 1 and 
2, the only field of occupational endeavor in 
which the Butte Chinese acquired domi- 
nance was in the operation of hand laun- 
dries. 

In 1890, when the occupational structure 
was still in the state of flux and laundries 
were unlicensed, the actual numbers of them 
were far in excess of that recorded by mu- 
nicipal authorities. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that only those establish- 
ments which had a substantial investment 
in equipment were on the Silver Bow County 
Tax List, while those operating with a mini- 
mum of equipment were ignored. Two old 
Chinese laundry operators verify this fact.° 

The 1895 Butte City Directory listed eigit- 
een Chinese laundries; for 1900 and 1905 
their numbers remained constant at thirty- 
one. For 1910, 1915, and 1920, twenty, 
twenty-one, and twenty, respectively were 
shown. A decrease began between 1920 and 
1925, when nine ceased operation. At the 


4 Montana Department of Labor, Industry, and 
Agriculture, Copper Camp (New York: Hastings 
House, 1943), p. 116. 


5’ Butte Chamber of Commerce, Home Industry, 
II, No. 6 (January 6, 1897), 13. 


6 Private doc. No. 2, Diary, August 2-Septem- 
ber 22, 1944, p. 78. 
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beginning of the depression of the thirties, 
nine remained; by 1940, six survived; but by 
1945 only three continued in existence. The 
latter are situated in the buildings pur- 
chased by the operators. 

The laundries form one classification 
which showed the effects of (1) technological 
changes, (2) restrictive legislation,’ and 
(3) labor-union hostility. In addition, the 
entrance of white women into the occupa- 
tion was one of the principal causes of city- 
wide boycotts from 1895 to 1905.* The con- 
stitutionality of the statute, promulgated by 
the state legislature to supplement the city 
ordinance requiring a special fee for hand 
laundries operated by men, was challenged 
by a Chinese laundry operator in 1909.° The 
Supreme Court of Montana sustained its 
legality and showed preference for the seven 
non-Chinese steam laundries competing 
against twenty Chinese hand laundries." 
The “home laundries,” operated by white 
women, were numerous but were exempted 
from license fees. These were gradually ab- 
sorbed by the steam laundries, which en- 
larged their physical plant, increased their 
volume of business, and employed more per- 
sonnel." 

The consensus in Butte’s Chinatown is 
that laundries constituted one of the quick- 
est methods by which an owner could step 
from a laborer to a small enterpreneur. The 
merchandise or herbstore, the noodle parlor, 
and the rooming-house all required a larger 
investment. Moreover, little knowledge of 
the English language is required, and, once 
a term of apprenticeship is completed, a fair 
sum of money can be earned and saved. Sev- 
eral other advantages are: (1) ease in finding 
a purchaser who seeks the same objective 
of rising from laborer to entrepreneur; 
(2) the availability of workers who can as- 
sume charge of a laundry while the owner 
takes a trip to China or elsewhere; (3) mini- 


7 Montana Rev. Codes, Sec. 2776. 

8 Montana Standard, July 19, 1943. 

® Moniana Session Laws, Sec. 8602. 

39 Montana 64. 

"1 Butte Chamber of Commerce, of. cit., p. 6. 


mum loss of capital if a business proves un- 
profitable; and (4) the ownership of a bus- 
iness functions as a symbol of status for the 
immigrant in his home village. 

Ten persons are engaged in laundry work, 
either as owner-operators or as “occasional 
workers,” i.e., men who divide their days of 
work among one or more laundries. The Chi- 
nese laundries specialize in personal items of 
clothing, especially shirts, which they laun- 
der better than the steam laundries, but 
they charge more. 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND AMERICAN 
LAUNDRIES, CAFES, OR RESTAURANTS 
FROM 1890 TO 1945 


LAUNDRIES 
YEAR 
Chinese | American| Chinese | American 

18 II 2 24 
31 9 4 5° 
31 5 4 47 
eee 20 7 3 7° 
ee 21 7 3 85 
er 20 7 3 75 
eee II 4 3 75 
1930....... 9 4 3 75 
1935------- 5 55 
S900 6 5 3 60 
a 3 4 3 60 


* Data incompiete. 


Herb doctors —When the first herb doctor 
began his practice in Butte is unknown, but 
official sources indicated that there was one 
as early as 1891. By 1900 two others were in 
the business of brewing Chinese herbs to 
cure colds, ‘atigues, social diseases, and in- 
testinal distuzbances for an American clien- 
tele. Of the seven herbalists who practiced 
in Butte, only one is known to have held a 
medical degree from a modern, Westernized 
medical college in China. The others were 
old-fashioned herbalists who may have 
served an apprenticeship or have read Chi- 
nese treatises on herbology in Butte and ex- 


12 Lind, op. cit., pp. 290-99. 
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perimented on their patients through the 
trial-and-error method. 

These doctors are not subject to Mon- 
tana’s medical professional laws and could 
practice their trade as long as they paid a 
tax to the county on their meager medical 
equipment and personal property. During 
the influenza epidemic following the first 
World War, the herb doctors gained wide 
prominence in effecting quick and certain 
cures for the disease. They cater, in the 
main, to miners and prostitutes rather than 
to families. When their numbers decreased, 
the number of herbalists did likewise. A fur- 
ther reduction of herbalists followed the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, as the lack of import- 
ed herbs seriously curtailed their trade. At 
present there are only two. 


AMERICAN GOODS, CHINESE SERVICES, 
AMERICAN CLIENTELE 


Under this classification are three main 
types of establishments: cafes and restau- 
rants, truck farms and produce vendors, and 
rooming-houses. Two out of the three re- 
main. The truck farms and produce vendors 
have been succeeded by the Koreans. The 
latter were able to derive a profit by utilizing 
the labor of family members, while the 
Chinese owners suffered a loss when utilizing 
the labor of male employees, to whom a 
monthly wage was paid. 

Cafes and restaurants—Since Butte was 
a “single-man’s camp” before the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company adopted the poli- 
cy of hiring married men, the Chinese, as did 
other ethnic groups, engaged in operating 
restaurants and cafes. In addition, miners’ 
buckets had to be filled. Butte’s nickname 
“Buckets” testifies to the steady stream of 
miners going to work, carrying them filled 
with food, and, on their way home, filling 
them with foaming beer." 

The Silver Bow County Tax List and 
Butte City Directory showed that the Chi- 
nese never attained dominance in this enter- 
prise. While the statement of old Chinese 
restaurateurs varies from the numbers re- 


13Montana Department of Labor, Industry, 
and Agriculture, op. cit., p. 43. 


ported by official sources, there are several 
reasons for their small estimate. First, 
many single miners boarded with families or 
in rooming-houses where lunches were 
packed by their landladies. Second, the min- 
ers were members of the unions, which ex- 
pressed their disapproval of Chinese com- 
petition by boycott actions and instructed 
the miners to patronize their own group. 
Third, the Chinese were able to serve only 
those who lived near Chinatown or in room- 
ing-houses owned by Chinese, unknown to 
their patrons. Those who resided some dis- 
tance away from the center of the city found 
patronizing Chinese establishments too in- 
convenient. Fourth, the food served by the 
latter is no different from that to be had in 
American restaurants or cafes. The sole in- 
ducement offered by the Chinese ones are: 
(1) lower prices, (2) a larger serving of food 
for the same price charged by an American 
establishment, and (3) the possibility of be- 
ing until payday. 

As shown by Table 2, the growth of 
American restaurants far outdistanced that 
of the Chinese. In a city with 53,000 popu- 
lation, sixty restaurants exist, and but three 
are Chinese-owned. The latter cater to 
Filipinos, Mexicans, Koreans, Negroes, and 
Chinese patrons. The largest one employs 
six Chinese helpers, while the remaining two 
are conducted by cwner-operators. 

Rooming-houses—The Chinese real es- 
tate owners were noodle-parlor operators, 
herb doctors, and owners of the Chinese 
merchandise stores. They gradually ac- 
quired sufficient property along the main 
thoroughfare of the city to rent a portion of 
their holdings as rooming-houses. These 
were abundant in a city which catered to the 
needs of single men. In 1910 one of the lead- 
ing merchants of Chinatown built an addi- 
tion to his Main Street property, leased it to 
a white tenant as a “hotel,” and gradually 
others followed suit.'4 All but one employed 
real estate agents to handle business details 
in order to eliminate any face-to-face con- 
tacts with lessors and roomers. As the room- 


4 Silver Bow County Tax List (1910 through 
1945). 
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ing-houses were located away from China- 
town, none of the tenants or lessors had to 
pass through the community. During the 
depression, all but two of the owners lost 
their property through delinquent taxes, 
and these two remain at present. 


CHINESE GOODS AND SERVICES, CHINESE 
MANAGEMENT AND OWNERSHIP, 
CHINESE CLIENTELE 

This classification is becoming very nar- 
row because of the decrease in Chinese popu- 
lation in Butte and throughout Montana 
and surrounding states. The four Chinese 
restaurants serving only Chinese food closed 
when the venture became unprofitable. 

The Chinese merchandise stores have 
suffered a like fate, although one survives. 
As early as 1870 “two grocers” were supply- 
ing the special needs of tie Chinese in food, 
herbs, clothing, laundry supplies, and spe- 
cialties for festivals and religious ceremo- 
nies. Four have existed and conducted a 
profitable trade with members of the local 
community as well as a large out-of-town 
business in supplying the needs of isolated 
Chinese between Minneapolis and coastal 
Chinatowns. Lack of imports from China 
since 1937, and more especially after Pearl 
Harbor, has caused the closing of three out 
of the four. The one remaining functions as 
the community center for Chinatown."s 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


The Chinese immigrants have been 
known to serve the demands of the larger 
society in occupations which necessitated no 
special skill but were needed to supplement 
those of workers of the dominant society. 
Such occupations as mining, woodcutting, 
tailroad construction and road repair, do- 
mestic service, porter, and janitor were all 
opened to the Butte Chinese when the eco- 
nomic and social structure was formulating. 
With the introduction of technological 
methods, the development of labor unions, 
and the promulgation of laws requiring citi- 
zenship for certain occupations, the Chinese 

18 Bing Chong Lee, ‘“The Chinese Store as a Social 
Institution,” Social Forces in Hawaii, IV (May, 
1936), 35-38. 


were forced to seek other occupations. In the 
main, they have withdrawn from those 
which discriminate against them, and all 
available manpower is absorbed by Chinese- 
owned establishments. 

At present, two Chinese miners with 
American citizenship are employed by the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Industry."® They 
were the first so employed for over six dec- 
ades and, from all reports, do not experience 
any discrimination but are permitted mem- 
bership in the local miners’ union and are 
encouraged to attend union meetings and 
socials. 

Of the occupational classifications wood- 
cutting, domestic service, railroad construc- 
tion and road repair, porter, and janitor, 
only the occupation of janitor finds two 
Chinese. These are engaged on a part-time 
basis. 


OCCUPATIONS OF PRESENT AND FORMER 
BUTTE RESIDENTS 


Before considering the occupations of 
former Butte Chinese residents and compar- 
ing them with present residents, whether 
sojourners (sun ka) or Chinese-Americans,'? 
their pattern of migration and geographic 
distribution should be noted."* For both, the 
dispersion is toward cities located in the 
western part of this country, with the heavi- 
est concentration of the Chinese-Americans 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles.'® Cities 
in Montana, other than Butte, ranked third, 


%6 Konvitz, The Alien and the Asiatic in American 
Law (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1946), 
p. 195: ‘“The professions or occupations in which 
the practitioner or worker must be a citizen or de- 
clarant are: attorney, auctioneer, dentist, guide, 
miner, etc.” (for Montana). 


17 Chinese-Americans are Americans of Chinese 
descent and are citizens of the United States. 


Data for the departed residents of Butte’s 
Chinatown were obtained (1) by questionnaires 
and (2) by interviews. 


Beulah Ong Kwoh, “The Occupational 
Status of the American-born College Graduates” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Chi- 
cago, 1947), chap. ii, p. 10: ‘“The trend of Chinese- 
Americans moving into the Bay Area is even more 
evident among those born outside of California. . . . 
These persons migrate from Montana, Arizona, 
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while the other areas throughout the coun- 
try attracted but a few. For the sun ka, the 
principal centers of concentration are San 
Francisco, Seattle, and other cities in Mon- 
tana (excluding Butte). Their emigration to 
the midwestern and eastern parts of the 
country is larger than that of the Chinese- 
Americans; the latter’s migration was initi- 
ated, in the main, by the parents. Those 
families with American-born mothers went 
to cities where the mothers’ relatives re- 
sided. 

The lack of vocational and professional 


Illinois, Washington, and Hawaii... . Social life 
added to economic opportunities are the main 
attractions for an increasing migration into this 
area.” 


opportunities in Butte was the primary rea- 
son for moving. 

Occupational distribution.—Table 3 re- 
veals the occupational distribution of 
(1) present residents of Butte, (2) Chinese- 
Americans residing in Butte and elsewhere, 
and (3) departed sun ka. 

It appears that more than one-third, or 
twenty-one, of the present gainfully em- 
ployed Chinese residents of Butte are en- 
gaged in the operation of restaurants or 
noodle parlors. All but two are sun ka. Of the 
departed sojourners, almost twice as many 
as those who remain are in this occupation. 
However, the restaurant workers of the de- 
parted group are employees rather than 
owners, and it appears that the small city is 


TABLE 3 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENT RESIDENTS OF BUTTE, MONTANA, 
BUTTE-BORN CHINESE-AMERICANS, AND DEPARTED SOJOURNERS, 1946 


Present Residents of No Butte-born Chinese- No Departed No 
Butte, Montana* Americanst Sojournerst 
Laundry: Business: 6 
Restaurants and noodle Restaurant: Dishwasher......... 7 
parlors: 7 
78 
Dishwasher.......... 2 Curio-dealer........... I 
Kitchen aids......... 3 Stenographer.......... 3 Semiskilled laborer. .... 2 
5 Radio repair.......... I 
21 Skilled laborer......... 8 I 
Merchandise store: Telephone operator... . I Importing-exporting.... I 
Armed forces.......... 10 3 
Others: Housewives: 21 
doctor.......... 2 6 
2§ Unknown........... 4 
5 
6 
Repairing fishing tackle I 
17 


* Includes Chinese-Americans and sojourners. 
t Includes those in Butte. 


¢ Butte sojourners not included. 
§ Wage-earners; others are owner-operators. 
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more favorable for the owner-operator type 
of business. In large cities, restaurants em- 
ploy more helpers. Moreover, wages were 
high during the last war, and it was more re- 
munerative to be employed than to incur the 
risk of ownership and management. 

The occupations in Butte not indicated 
for either of the two other groups are herb 
doctors and miners. The Chinese-American 
group shows a wider variation of occupa- 
tions: clerks and salesmen in offices and 
stores, telephone operators, news reporters, 
and bartenders. Three are in professional 
work, while five own and operate their own 
establishments: grecery, dry-cleaning and 
dyeing, produce market, and restaurants. 
Seventeen are students in high schools and 
colleges. The married females reported their 
occupation as “housewife” even when as- 
sisting their husbands in the conduct of the 
business. Of interest is the total absence of 
laundry work among Chinese-Americans.”° 

The following classifications are not 
shown for the present residents in Butte: 
shipyard worker, radio repair, truck driver, 
importer and exporter. The last is more akin 
to the old-styled Chinese merchandise store, 
and the difference lies in the nature of the 
transactions, as trade between two countries 
are involved. A fair knowledge of both mar- 
kets is required, and a sojourner without an 
education could not conduct it. The one so 
engaged is a college graduate who has resid- 
ed in the United States since his youth. 

Education and occupational distribution.— 
It would appear that the parents of the 
Chinese-Americans had, at one time or an- 
other, owned their business in Butte or else- 
where. Owning one’s own business functions 
as a symbol of status and as a testimony to 
the rise from common laborer to small entre- 
preneur. For those possessing a limited edu- 
cation, the choice of occupations or busi- 
nesses is narrow. The parents of the Chinese- 
Americans of Butte had little education in 
English; indeed, even among the American- 


2° Ibid., chap. iii, pp. 21-22: ‘‘The small per- 
centage of restaurants and laundries dwindle 
even more among the children. Only one sibling 
of a college graduate is in the laundry business, and 
only one graduate himself is so engaged.” 
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born mothers, only two could write a letter. 
All mothers, whether born in this country or 
in China, had no Chinese education. Fathers 
had more Chinese education than English, 
especially herbalists and merchants." 

All Chinese-Americans born in Butte had 
completed grammar school, and twenty-two 
had finished high school.” Fourteen are now 
studying in primary or secondary schools, 
and three are in college. Eight of the group, 
six boys and two girls, have Bachelor’s de- 
grees, while four others have attended col- 
lege one year; four, two years; and one, 
three years. Of the eight possessors of col- 
lege degrees, two have Master’s degrees. Of 
the latter, one has completed some work to- 
ward a doctorate, while the other has this 
degree. Thus a total of sixteen Chinese- 
Americans have attended institutions of 
higher learning. When the percentage of col- 
lege graduates with degrees is compared 
with the prevailing ratio of this country, 
that for Butte’s Chinese college population 
compares favorably—three boys to one girl. 

In an attempt to correlate the extent of 
college education to occupations, it was dis- 
covered that during the last war the relaxing 
of industrial barriers against Orientals in- 
fluenced their choice and acceptance. Two 
college graduates (one with a Bachelor of 
Science and one with a Master’s degree) now 
operate and own their retail grocery business 
but had worked in defense industries. One 
girl graduate is a housewife, while another 
(in China) is a professional tennis player 
who had majored in economics. It appears 
that only three of the eight college graduates 
ate pursuing the occupations or professions 
for which they are trained. As the remainder 
of this American-born group become of col- 
lege age, it is probable that the number of 
college graduates will increase. However, 
what their occupational or professional fu- 
tures will be is uncertain. 

In comparing the occupational distribu- 
tion of the Chinese-Americans with that of 
their parents, it appears that the former do 


Tbid., p. 9. 


7 According to the Silver Bow County Birth 
Register, 1883 to 1943, 99 Americans of Chinese 
descent were born in Butte, Montana. 
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not follow that of the latter. Of the five Chi- 
nese-Americans who own and operate their 
own establishments, the choice is wider than 
for their parents. Thus a type of horizontal 
mobility occurs in these cases, whereas a 
downward trend appears in two cases. For 
example, the son of a herbalist (assuming 
this as a profession) operates a dry-cleaning 
and dyeing establishment, while the son of 
another herbalist operates a restaurant em- 
ploying his brothers. The three college grad- 
uates employed by American firms have 
risen from the business classification of their 
parents to a professional status and show the 
only vertical trend for the entire Chinese- 
American group. 


SUMMARY 


Theoccupationalaccommodationeffected 
by the members of an immigrant group is an 
index to their social accommodation and as- 
similation. When the group has racial visi- 
bility, their choices are limited by the super- 
ordinate group, and the subordinate one per- 
forms services and occupations of a symbi- 
otic nature, complementing that of the 
former. A pattern of invasion and succession 
presents itself. 

The occupations in which the Chinese in 
Butte, Montana, have experienced the 
greatest succession ate those of a purely 
service nature and those affected by techno- 
logical changes, as, for example, mining, 
railroad construction and road repair, jani- 
tor, porter, woodcutting, and domestic serv- 
ice. Technological advances, legal restric- 
tions, and preferential employment prac- 
tices operate against them. Accommodation 
is attained by seeking employment in Chi- 
nese-owned establishments. 

A change in the population base can de- 
stroy the demand for the service rendered, 
as exemplified by the disappearance of the 
Chinese restaurants and the merchandise 
store. Changing tastes and habits caused the 
Chinese tailor-shops to disappear, while the 
curtailment of imports affected the curio 
shops and herbal establishments. Replace- 
ment by another ethnic group, the Koreans, 
affected Chinese truck farms and produce 
vendors. 
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The four types of establishments which 
have remained—laundries, restaurants, 
rooming-houses, and noodle parlors—have 
experienced adaptations but are able to sur- 
vive by excelling in some form of service or 
goods attracting patrons. 

In establishing a pattern of occupational 
accommodation, the Chinese first engaged 
in those occupations and services which were 
in demand by the members of the dominant 
society and for which they were paid a wage. 
Later they engaged in occupations which af- 
forded them the opportunity to rise from the 
unskilled-labor group into that of a small, 
independent entrepreneur. This adaptation 
served to create a status in the new world as 
wellas in the home village. Businesses which 
could be readily sold or left in the care of 
others afforded the best means of accommo- 
dation. 


In comparing the occupational distribu- 
tion of former and present Chinese residents 
of Butte, it was found that the lack of occu- 
pational and vocational opportunities mo- 
tivated a dispersion to the western part of 
the country. The departed residents have a 
wider occupational distribution than those 
remaining. Increased education and special- 
ized training for Chinese-Americans have re- 
sulted in greater occupational and profes- 
sional diversification. The tendency is for 
them to become wage-earners, whereas their 
parents were owners of small businesses at 
one time or another. One fact was significant 
among the Chinese-American group: no one 
is engaged in laundry work. Of the eight col- 
lege graduates of the latter group, only three 
follow the professions for which they are 
trained. There was, however, a closer correla- 
tion between education and occupations 
during the last war for the entire group. 
There appears to be no correlation between 
the occupations of Chinese-Americans and 
their parents.’ 
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23 For a more complete discussion see Rose Hum 
Lee, ‘‘The Chinese Communities of the Rocky 
Mountain Region” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, 1947), chaps. vii and xi. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PERCEPTION OF RACE 


April 9, 1949 
To the Editor: 


May I add a footnote to the discussion by 
Gustav Ichheiser and Louis Wirth in the 
Journal for March, 1949? The other day I 
happened to be telling our maid, a Brazilian 
white girl, something of the abilities and 
achievements of Negroes in the United 
States. Among other persons I mentioned 
Marian Anderson, and, recalling that some 
months ago a cover of Time magazine had 
carried a copy of a painting of this famous 
singer, I got the issue and showed it to the 
girl. She took one look and exclaimed, “‘Mas 
ela nao é preta, é branca!” (“But she isn’t a 
black, she’s a white!”’) This experience, in 


which perception was markedly altered by defi- 
nitions laid down in the culture, could be re- 
peated all over Brazil. Literally thousands of 
persons who to one born in the United 
States (including Negroes) would undoubt- 
edly be perceived as physically different 
completely escape in Brazil the category to 
which in the United States they automati- 
cally would be ascribed at first glance. Inci- 
dentally, as I continue to participate in local 
attitudes, I occasionally come to realize that 
my own perception of color is becoming 
somewhat dulled. 

DONALD PIERSON 
Escola Livre de Sociologia 


e Politica 
Sado Paulo, Brazil 
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HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIOLOGY CONFERRED IN 1948 


According to reports received by the Journal from departments of sociology in the 
United States offering graduate instruction, 58 doctoral degrees and 278 Masters’ degrees in 
sociology were conferred in the calendar year 1948 by 509 institutions. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Stuart Adams, B.S., M.A. Ohio State, 1937, 
1941. “An Empirical Test of a Theory of 
Social Stratification.” Ohio State. 

Oden W. Anderson, A.B., A.M. Wisconsin, 
1937, 1938. ‘“The Health Insurance Move- 
ment in the U.S.: A Case Study of the Role 
of Conflict in the Development and Solution 
of a Social Problem.” University of Michigan. 

Bernard Barber, B.A. Harvard, 1939. “ ‘Mass 
Apathy’ and Voluntary Social Participation 
in the U.S.” Harvard. 

Raymond E. Bassett, B.A. Yale, 1928; M.A. 
Vermont, 1934. ““Measurements of Status in 
Mount Vernon, Washington.” University of 
Washington. 

Alvin L. Bertrand, B.S. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1940; M.S. University of Kentucky, 
1941. “The Attitudes of Rural Parents to- 
ward Dental Care for Children in Selected 
lected Areas of Louisiana.” Louisiana State. 

Donald J. Bogue, A.B. Iowa, 1939; A.M. Wash- 
ington State, 1940. ‘“The Internal Structure 
of the Metropolitan Community.” Michigan. 

Charles J. Bornman, B.A., B.D. Moravian Col- 
lege, 1908, 1910; M.S. University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922. “The Farmer’s Behavior toward 
the Radio.” Columbia. 

Charles E. Bowerman, A.B. Denison, 1935. 
“The Measurement of Areas of Adjustment 
in Marriage.” Chicago. 

Jean Burnett, A.B., M.A. Toronto, 1942, 1943. 
“The Problem of Community Instability in 
East Central Alberta.” Chicago. 

Jesse L. Charlton, B.A. Richmond, 1926; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1927. “The Social Aspects 
of Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the 
Arkansas Ozarks.” Louisiana State. 

Leonard Cohen, B.A. Clark, 1943; M.L. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1945. “A Critical 
Study of Job Evaluation.” New School. 

Lillian Cohen, A.B. Temple, 1940; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1942. “‘Factors Associated with Home 
Ownership in Twenty-two Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts, 1940.”’ Chicago. 


T. Stanton Dietrich, B.A. Wesleyan University, 
1935; M.A. Louisiana State University, 1941. 
“The Social Organization of the Petroleum 
Industry.” Louisiana State. 

Hugh D. Duncan, A.B. Drake, 1931; A.M. Chi- 
cago, 1933. “Chicago as a Literary Center: 
Social Factors Influencing Chicago Literary 
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Picture Treatment of Ethnic and Minority 
Groups.” New York University. 

Hanni M. Holzman, B.A. Wisconsin, 1946. 
“The German Forty-eighters and the Social- 
ists in Milwaukee.” Wisconsin. 

Stanley Honer, A.B. University of California, 
1942. No thesis. California at Berkeley. 

Arthur Hopson, A.B. Tennessee, 1947. “A Com- 
parative Study of Institutional and Boarding 
Home Care for Children.” Tennessee. 

Bernard Horn, B.A. Ohio University, 1943. 
“Study of Planned Housing Community.” 
Columbia. 

Frank E. Houser, B.A. Houghton College, 1943. 
“The Group Structure and Institutionaliza- 
tion of a Protest Group.” Columbia. 

Julian T. Houston, A.B. Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1934. “A Study of the Socio-economic 
Problems of a Group of Veteran Students in 
Washington, D.C.” Catholic. 

Sybil Wilson Hutton, A.B. Winthrop, 1946. 
“Social Participation of Married Women in 
a South Carolina Mill Village.” Kentucky. 

Fred C. Ikle. “Occupational Trends with Partic- 
ular Reference to Demographic Factors and 
Largely Based on Swiss Data.” Chicago. 

Florence Jay, A.B. Pennsylvania College for 
Women, 1924. “A Study of roo Adult Blind 
Persons in Westmoreland County.” Pitts- 
burgh. 

Carl E. Johnson, A.B. Chicago, 1942. “A Study 
of Age at Marriage in Chicago, Illinois.” 
Chicago. 

Elmer H. Johnson, B.A. Wisconsin, 1946. “The 
Administrator and Group Life in the Planned 
Community.” Wisconsin. 

Ruth L. E. Johnson, B.A. Gustavus Adolphus, 
1942. “Relationship of Religious Attitudes 
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and Personality Inventory Scores.” Minne- 
Sota. 

Willard E. Johnston, B.A. Iowa University, 
1946. “Comparative Analysis of High School 
Students and Their Parents as Evidenced by 
Clique and Leisure Time Behavior in a Mid- 
dlewestern Community.” Jowa. 

LeRoy Just, A.B. Tabor College, 1947. “Infiu- 
ences of Johann Cornies upon the Major 
Social Attitudes of the Mennonites of South 
Russia.” Kansas. 

Joseph Kahl, A.B. Chicago, 1947. ““The Reasons 
for a Voluntary Labor Turnover in a Chicago 
Factory.” Chicago. 

Morris Kaplan, A.B. Duquesne University, 
1944. “Palestine: A Study of Conflict and 
Adjustment.” Pittsburgh. 

Howard J. Kauffman, B.A. Goshen College, 
1947. ‘The Principles of Operation of Farm- 
ers’ Cooperatives as Viewed by Michigan 
Farmers.” Michigan State. 

Catherine Kennedy, A.B. Randolph-Macon. 
“The Southern Presbyterian Church: A 
Study of the Erosion of Tradition.” Colum- 
bia. 

Rev. Peter Kenney, A.B. St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
1946. “The Development of Catholic Mis- 
sion Work among the Colored People of the 
United States, 1941-1947.” Catholic. 

John G. Kenyon, B.A. Iowa University, 1941. 
“A Critical Study of Basic Sociological Con- 
cepts as Embodied in the Leading Text and 
Reference Books in the Field of General So- 
ciology.” Iowa. 

William M. Kephart, B.A. Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, 1941. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Walter K. Kerr, B.A. Hardin-Simmons Uni- 
versity, 1934. “Juvenile Detention in Austin 
and Travis County, Texas.” Texas. 

Robert L. King, A.B. Chicago, 1941. ‘Report: 
The Contemporary Best-selling Self-help 
Books.” Chicago. 

Perry Knight, B.A. Morehouse College, 1942. 
“A Study of the Suburban Migration and 
Residence of Negroes in the Metropolitan 
Environs of the New York Area.” New York 
University. 

Claiborne D. Knighten, B.S. Morgan, 1938. 
“Racialism: A Study of Its Development in 
the U.S. during World War II.” New York 

University. 

Rev. John C. Knott, A.B. St. Bernard’s Semi- 
nary, 1935. “The Cana Conference Move- 
ment.” Catholic. 
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Eugene Kozin, B.S. New York University, 1946. 
“The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934: An 
Experiment in Social Engineering.” New 
York University. 

Fara Lynn Krasnapolsky, University of Khar- 
kov, 1919-23. “Sociological Survey of the 
American Dance Scene.” New School. 

Nancy Moore Krueger, A.B. Smith College, 
1945. “Analysis of the Twin Approach to 
Heredity and Environment.” Western Re- 
serve. 

Marguerite M. Lajoie, A.B. Rivier College, 
1946. “A Study of Some Attitudes of Catho- 
lic Women College Students toward Mar- 
riage and Family Life.” Catholic. 

Francis X. LaMountain, B.S. Rockhurst, 1946. 
“Marriage Counseling: Its Development in 
the United States and Some Indications of 
Its Current Status by Case Study Presenta- 
tion.”’ Catholic. 

Joyce Barham Lazar, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1947. 
“A Follow-up Study of too Evictions in the 
Pittsburgh Area.” Pittsburgh. 

Barbara Leach, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1941. 
“A Sociological Study of Commercial Artists 
in Dallas, Texas.” Southern Methodist. 

Carol LeFevre. “The Satisfactions and Dissatis- 
factions of One Hundred Servicemen’s Wives 
(World War II).” Chicago. 

Martha Pearce Leipziger, B.A. Texas, 1942. 
“The Function of the Family Dwelling in the 
Childhood Development of Personality 
Traits.” Texas. 

Melvin Levin. “Report: Case Studies in the In- 
tegration of Negroes in Three Retail Trade 
Unions in the City of Chicago.” Chicago. 

Herbert Levine, B.Social S. City College of 
New York, 1940. “The Role of the Shop 
Steward.” Buffalo. 

Sol Levine, B.A. Queens College, 1942. “Sociol- 
ogy and Social Character: An Analysis of the 
Works of Max Weber, Erich Fromm, and 
Abram Kardiner.” New York University. 

Vladimir de Lissovoy, B.A., B.Ed. University 
of Colorado, 1947. “The Status of Sociology 
in the High Schools of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondarv Schools.” 
Colorado. 

Nino LoBello, B.A. Queens College, 1947. “A 
Descriptive Analysis of Two Contiguous 
Ethnic Groups in New York City.” New 
York University. 

David Lowenthal, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1943. 
“Montesquieu and Education for Liberty.” 
New School. 


Lewis Lumbard, Jr., B.S.Ed. Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, 1944. “Negro Recreation: A Sample 
Study of the Second Ward of Hamilton, 
Ohio.” Ohio State. 

Elizabeth Lyman, A.B. Wills, 1937. “Assump- 
tions Underlying the Programs of Four Na- 
tional Organizations in the Field of Inter- 
group Relations.” Chicago. 

Robert E. McCabe, A.B. Central Michigan, 
1946. “A Sociological Analysis of Modern 
Architectural Design.” Chicago. 

Charles R. McKell, B.S. Brigham Young, 1932. 
“History of the Utah State Hospital. A 
Study of the Evolution of Public Care for 
the Mentally Il.” Utah. 

Thomas W. McKern, Ph.B. Wisconsin, 1943. 
“The Problems of Analyzing the Effect of 
Environmental Factors on Human Phy- 
sique.”’ Wisconsin. 

Rev. William T. Magee. “The Role of the 
Sodality in the Social Structure of an Urban 
Parish.” Catholic. 

Jessalee Mallalieu, B.S. Missouri, 1933. “Carry- 
over of Recreation in Relationship to Other 
Organizations.” Wisconsin. 

John Francis Manfredi, A.B. Pennsylvania, 
1942. No thesis reported. Harvard. 

Marie Mason, A.B. Meredith College, 1947. 
“Rural Family Health in a Selected County 
in Kentucky.” Kentucky. 

Mrs. Hazel Paulson Maxwell, B.S. Minnesota 
State Teachers College, 1942. “Housing and 
Attitudes toward Housing in St. Louis.” 
Washington University. 

Albert J. Mayer, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “A Meth- 
od of Determining Socio-economic Areas in 
Census Tract Cities.” Chicago. 

Donald Michael, B.S. Harvard, 1946. “The Re- 
lation of Some Socio-economic Factors to 
Patterns of Responses on the Implications of 
the Atomic Bomb.” Chicago. 

Lucille Mick, B.A. Michigan State, 1934. “A 
Sociometric Study of Dormitory Friendships, 
Clique Structure and Personality Develop- 
ment in a Dormitory.” Michigan State. 

Theron E. Montgomery, A.B. Wofford, 1947. 
“Study of Psychoses as Found among Pa- 
tients of the Duke Psychiatric Clinic during 
Duke. 

Doris C. Moore, A.B. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1943. No thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Anna Muhlbauer, B.A. Brooklyn College, 1944. 
“Leaders and Masses in Nazi Germany.” 
New School. 
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Rev. John J. Mulroy, B.A. St. Joseph’s College 
and Seminary, 1937. “Changing Attitudes 
toward the American Negro.” Fordham. 

Paul W. Mundy, A.B. University of Scranton, 
1941. “Vocational Opportunities in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for Negro Boys Who Do Not 
Complete High School.” Catholic. 

Henry Narducci, B.S. in Ed. Temple, 1940. No 
thesis. Temple. 

Laura Nichols, A.B. Temple, 1947. No thesis. 
Temple. 

Robert R. Noble, B.A. Coe College, 1942. 
“Huskerville: A Sociological Analysis.” Ne- 
braska. 

Walter Murray North, A.B. William and Mary, 
1947. “Concept of the Folk in the Writings 
of Selected Sociologists and Anthropolo- 
gists.” North Carolina. 

Rev. Virgil P. O’Brien, Ph.B. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, 1942. “The Moral Principles of the 
Solution of Problems of Cooperation in the 
Practice of Social Work.” Catholic. 

Ole Tibert Omlid, B.A. North Dakota, 1941. 
“Personnel Standards and Salary Scales for 
Professional Social Work Positions Existing 
in the County Welfare Agencies in Selected 
States.” North Dakota. 

Carl Edward Ortmeyer, A.B. State University 
of Iowa, 1939. “Inter-relationships between 
Selected Sociological and Economic Char- 
acteristics of Iowa Farm Families.” Iowa 
State. 

Louis Orzack, B.S.S. City College of New York, 
1943. “A Study of the Organization of Power 
and Planning by National Industrial Federa- 
tions.” Columbia. 

Ann Tanksley Papuchis, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1945. 
“Social Distance Patterns between Negro 
and White Residents of an Urban Transition 
Area.” Vanderbilt. 

Oliver W. Park, B.A. Temple, 1947. No thesis. 
Pennsylvania. 

Richard U. Paw, A.B. Calcutta, 1944. “The 
Buddhist Priesthood in Burmese Society.” 
Columbia. 

Fred Pearson, A.B. Berea, 1947. “The Role of 
Conscientious Objectors in World War II.” 
Tennessee. 

Kenneth Pearson, B.S. in Ed. Slippery Rock 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, 1947. 
“A Health Survey of Louisville, Colorado.” 
Colorado. 

Magdalene W. Pickens, B.A. Omaha, 1946. “A 
Study of Intra-urban Mobility in Omaha.” 
Omaha. 


Albert Pierce, A.B. Bates, 1939. “The Relative 
Success of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Promoting Fertility.” Harvard. 

Richard Pivetz, B.A. Alfred University, 1947. 
“Measurement of Group Growth Evidenced 
by Classes Taught by the Permissive Meth- 
od as Compared with Traditional Methods.” 
Buffalo. 

St. Mary Noello Platte, A.B. Mount St. Mary’s, 
1946. “Sociological Analysis of Parochial ~ 
School Children in a Transitional Area.” 
Catholic. 

Vernon Christ Pohlmann, B.A. Washington 
University, 1941. “Types of Negro Protes- 
tant Churches in the City of St. Louis.” 
Washington University. 

Vera Geneva Powe, A.B. Dillard University, 
1939. No thesis. Western Reserve. 

Lois Pratt, B.S. Connecticut, 1946. “Student 
Marriages at Michigan State College.” 
Michigan State. 

Samuel A. Pratt, B.S. Connecticut, 1942. “So- 
cial Basis of Nazism and Communism in 
Urban Germany.” Michigan State. 

Joseph C. Ramsey, A.B. Butler, 1940. “The 
Problem of Escape at the Indiana Boys’ 
School.” Johnson C. Smith. 

Ruth Purdy Rautenstrauch B.A. Meredith 
College, 1944. “A Study of Psychothera- 
peutic and Case Work Methods of Em- 
ployee Counseling in Industry.” Bucknell. 

Franklin Eugene Rector, B.A. Phillips Univer- 
sity, 1946. “Differential Mortality in Okla- 
homa, 1931-1938.” Oklahoma A. & M. 

Victor D. Reid, B.A. Virginia State College, 
1942. “The Sociological Significance of the 
Changing Status of the Negro Worker in the 
United States.” New York University. 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr., A.B. Marquette, 1944. “Re- 
ligious Intermarriage in a Selected Popula- 
tion in Chicago.” Chicago. 

Leonard Reissman, B.A. Wayne, 1942. “The 
Civil Servant: A Study of Role Conceptions 
in Bureaucracy.” Wisconsin. 

Rosemary P. Riley, B.A. Stanford, 1948. “A 
Study of Reaction to the Experience of 
Motherhood.” Stanford. 

Mary Jane Rogers, A.B. Chicago, 1941. ‘“Cul- 
tural Planning in Cities.”’ Chicago. 

Jesus Maria Rolon, Ph.B. Chicago, 1926. “‘Re- 
port: A Study of the Effects of the Impact of 
North American Culture through Formal 
Education upon Puerto Rican Ways of Liv- 
ing and Its Effect on the Character of the 
Puerto Rican Youth.” Chicago. 
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Milton M. Rosen, B.A. New York University, 
1942. “Slum Study: Newark, New Jersey.” 
New York University. 

Paul Rosenbaum, B.A. University of California 
at Los Angeles 1934. ““The Possibility of the 
Emergence of Fascism in the U.S.” New 
School. 

Stuart E. Rosenberg, A.B. Brooklyn College. 
“Changing Role of the Rabbi.” Columbia. 
Eugene K. Rowan, B.A. Stanford, 1948. “Fac- 
tors Associated with Membership in Volun- 

tary Associations.” Stanford. 

Benedict Rucker, B.S. College of the City of 
New York, 1937. “A Jewish Community in 
a New England Town.” New York University. 

Ethel Russell, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1944. “The 
Public Health Aspects in Pre-maturity.” 
Pittsburgh. 

Walter Blake Rutland, A.B. Emory, 1946. “The 
Current Church-State Controversy.” North 
Carolina. 

Marion E. St. John, B.A. Missouri, 1942. “The 
CIO Political Action Committee: A Social 
Movement.” Washington University. 

Juliet Saltman, A.B. New Jersey College for 
Women, 1943. “Report: Changes in Blighted 
Areas, 1939-46.” Chicago. 

Mrs. Juliana Schamp, A.B. Miami University, 
1945. “Knowledge of Etiquette as an Indi- 
cator of Social Class Position.” Ohio State. 

Egbert F. Schietinger, A.B. Chicago, 1940. 
“Real Estate Transactions during Negro In- 
vasion: A Case Study.” Chicagy. 

Joan Schmutzler, B.A., M.A. Ohio State, 1947, 
1948. “Child Recovery Practices in Ameri- 
can Culture: A Review of Published Re- 
search.” Ohio State. 

Eugene V. Schneider, A.B. New Jersey State 
Teachers College, 1942. “Ideology and Social 
Action.” Harvard. 

Helen Schneider, A.B. Hunter College, 1940. 
“Evaluation of a Group Discussion.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Frank Scholfield, B.S. in Ed. South West State 
Teachers College, 1946. “An Analysis of the 
Biological Implications of the Theory of 
Arnold J. Toynbee.” Colorado. 

John C. Scott, Jr., B.S. Springfield, 1942. 
“Membership Participation in Voluntary 
Associations.” Chicago. 

John J. Selfridge, B.S.Ed. Villanova, 1946. No 
thesis. Pennsylvania. 

Imam M. Selim, B.S. Fouad First University, 
1941; Diploma, Cairo School of Social Work, 
1946. “General Relationship between Size of 


Farm and Rural Life with Reference to the 
Lower Nile Valley Region and the South- 
eastern Region of the United States.” North 
Carolina. 

Mary Stone Senn. “Report: Social and Econom- 
ic Characteristics of Patients at a Chicago 
Planned Parenthood Clinic.” Chicago. 

Ozzie Gordon Simmons, B.S. Northwestern, 
1941. No thesis reported. Harvard. 

Norman Singer, B.A. Cornell, 1941. “The Func- 
tion and Role of Trade Unions in a Planned 
Society.” Columbia. 

Marshall Sklare. “‘A Study of a National Jewish 
Organization Seeking To Protect the Position 
of the Jew.” Chicago. 

Ann Gertrude Smith, B.A. University of Texas, 
1946. “Social Control in Primitive Societies.” 
Texas. 

Robert C. Sorensen, A.B. Chicago, 1944. “A 
Study of the Communication of Supervisory 
Leadership Ideas as They Are Affected by 
Plant Management Hierarchy and Social Or- 
ganization.” Chicago. 

Francis Warren Spencer, A.B. Kansas, 1947. “A 
Comparative Study of Culture and Personal- 
ity Traits of Fijians and East Indians.” 
Kansas. 

Bart Lanier Stafford III, B.A. New School, 
1947. “The Emergence of Anti-Semitism in 
the America First Committee, 1940-41.” 
New School. 

Elizabeth Stern, B.A. Hunter, 1940. “The Soci- 
ological Aspects of Arnold Toynbee’s A 
Study of History Vols. 1-6.”” New School. 

Margaret R. Storch, A.B. Cedar Crest College, 
1941. “Personality Crises in Relation to 
Religion.” Duke. 

Betty E. Street, A.B. Georgia State Woman’s 
College, 1944. “The Adjustment of Foreign 
War Brides.” North Carolina. 

Mildred Surface, B.S. Nebraska, 1939. “The 
Construction of a Workbook in Sociology for 
Secondary Schools.” Omaha. 

James D. Tarver, B.S. Texas A. & M., 1947. 
‘Marriage and Divorce Trends in Wisconsin, 
1915-1945.” Wisconsin. 

Larene Taylor, A.B. Utah, 1945. “The Cook 
County Latter-Day Saint Diaspora.” Chi- 
cago. 

Sr. Mary Leonce Topin, A.B. Sisters College, 
Cleveland, 1943. “Contributions of the Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Notre Dame to the 
Education and Social Development of the 
Child in the Cleveland Province.” Catholic. 

William Beach Townsend, A.B. Western Re- 
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serve, 1932. “Service above Self: A Study of 
Rotary International and Its Work for Crip- 
pled Children.” Western Reserve. 

Sylvia Truster, B.A. Toronto, 1947. “The Insti- 
tutionalization of Rights in American Indus- 
trial Relations, with Special Reference to the 
American Steel Industry.” Illinois. 

James D. Turner, B.S. Mississippi Southern 
College, 1946. “Differential Punishment in a 
Bi-racial Community.” Indiana. 

Virginia Wicks Vadich, B.A. Wisconsin, 1943. 
“Gerald L. K. Smith Speaks at ‘Cross 
Roads’: A Social Psychological Study in 
Public Opinion.” Wisconsin. 

Orie John Van de Visse, A.B. Baldwin Wallace, 
1947. “The Protestant Church in the Pre- 
dominantly Catholic Nationality Area.” 
Western Reserve. 

Lawrence O. Vickers, A.B. Duke, 1946. “A 
Study of North Carolina Baptist Churches.” 
Duke. 

Arthur Joseph Vidich, B.A. Michigan, 1944. 
“The American Success Dilemma.” Wiscon- 
sin. 

George P. Vuckan, B.S. Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 1942. “An Atlas for Orange 
County, North Carolina.” North Carolina. 

Carl A. Wagner, Jr., B.S. Seton Hall College, 
1942. “A Preliminary Study of Selected Cy- 
clical Theories of Social Change: Spengler, 
Dawson, Toynbee, Sorokin.”’ Fordham. 

Helen E. Walker, B.A. Florida State College for 
Women, 1947. “The Negro in the Medical 
Profession.” Virginia. 

Ali Husain Wardi, B.B.A. University of Beirut, 
1943. “A Sociological Study of Islam.” Texas. 

George Warren, B.S. Clemson, 1937. “A Con- 
tent Analysis of Chinese Anti-American 
Propaganda.” Chicago. 

Charles Warriner, A.B. Hillsdale, 1942. “A 
Study of Migration and Job Stability.” Chi- 
cago. 

Louis C. Washington, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “‘A 
Study of Restrictive Covenants in Chicago.” 
Chicago. 

Jeanne Watson, A.B. Antioch College, 1946. “A 
Study of Factors Influencing Change in So- 
cial Attitudes.” Columbia. 

Carolyn Cott Webber, B.A. University of 
Texas, 1947. ““The Negro in the Texas Indus- 
trial Labor Market, 1940-1947.” Texas. 

Hubert Weiner. “Differential Pupil-Teacher 
Relationship on Basis of Socio-economic 
Status.” Chicago. 


Isadore Weinstein, A.B. Wayne University, 
1946. No thesis. University California at Los 
Angeles. 

William Westley, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “Political 
Apathy and the Subjective Feeling of Impo- 
tence.” Chicago. 

Paul F. Wheeler, B.S. New Hampshire, 1947. 
No thesis. Yale. 

Wayne L. Wheeler, B.A. Doane College, 1944. 
“Social Stratification in Crete, Nebraska.” 
Nebraska. 

Rosemary Larue Whitaker, B.A. Texas, 1945. 
“The Latin American Student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas: A Study of Group Adjust- 
ment.” Wisconsin. 

Arthur Wilkins, A.B. Yale, 1939. “A Socio-psy- 
chological Analysis of One Type of Love.” 
Chicago. 

Sr. Vera Marie Wingerter, O.S.U., B.A. Loyola 
University, New Orleans, 1938. “The Social 
Adjustment of Representative Groups of 
Minorities in a Catholic College.” Fordham. 

M. A. Gibson Winter, B.D. Episcopal Theologi- 
cal, 1941. No thesis reported. Harvard. 

Theodore William Wirths, A.B. Yale, 1947. 
“Expressions of Faculty Members at a 
Southern University on Proposals To Admit 
Negro Students.” Kentucky. 

Kathryn Witz, A.B. Bucknell, 1947. “A Study 
of the Dispositions Given Negro and White 
Juvenile Delinquents of the Juvenile Court 
of Allegheny County.” Pittsburgh. 

Margaret Wylie, B.A. College of St. Catherine, 
1938. “A Study of County Library Users of 
the State of Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Harold C. Yeager, Jr., B.A. Yale, 1947. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Betty Yorburg, A.B. Chicago, 1946. “Report: 
1000 Postwar Divorces.” Chicago. 

Per-Shuan Young, A.B. National Sun Yat Sen, 
1940. “Criteria for Comparing the Family 
Institutions in American and Chinese Cul- 
ture.” Illinois. 

Leo Zakuta, B.A. McGill, 1946. “The Natural 
Areas of the Montreal Metropolitan Com- 
munity, with Special Reference to the Cen- 
tral Area.” McGill. 

Ruth Ziff, A.B. Hunter College, 1948. “The 
Effect of the Last Three Weeks of a Presi- 
dential Election on the Electorate.” Columbia. 

Chester A. Zurczak, B.A. St. Mary’s College, 
Michigan, 1940. “Age-Sex Categories Re- 
lated to Youth in Polish Rural Society.” 
Fordham. 
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The following names were omitted from the census which appeared in the July, 1948, 


issue of the Journal. 


DOCTORS’ DEGREES 


Christen T. Jonassen, B.A. Brooklyn College; 
M.A. New York University. “The Norwe- 
gians in Bay Ridge: A Sociological Study of 
an Ethnic Group.” Ohio State. 

Joel B. Montague, B.S. Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, 1935; M.A. Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1938. Michigan State. 

Carl A. Nissen, B.Sc. Linfield College, 1922; 
M.A. Chicago, 1929; “A Study of the Rela- 
tion between Degree of Social Acceptance 
and Selected Social Factors for the Upper 
Social Class in a Midwestern City.’ Ohio State 

Melvin Seeman, B.S. Johns Hopkins, 1944; 
M.A. Ohio State, 1945. ‘“‘Prejudice and Per- 
sonality: A Study in the Social Psychology 
of Attitudes.” Ohio State. 


MASTERS’ DEGREES 


John M. Griswold, B.A. Montana State, 1940. 
“A Comparison of Certain Attitudes Held by 


Male World War II Veterans and Non-vet- 
erans at the University of Washington, 1945- 
46.” University of Washington. 

Eileen P. Kuhns, B.A. Reed, 1945. “Types of 
Broken Homes and Adolescent Adjustment.” 
Syracuse. 

Frances Cooke MacGregor, A.B. California, 
1927. “Sociological Aspects of Facial De- 
formities.” Missouri. 

Walter T. Martin, B.A. University of Washing- 
ton, 1943. “The Religious Attitudes of the 
Prison Sex Offender.” University of Washing- 
ton. 

A. Melville Nielson, B.S. Bowling Green, 1942. 
“A Study of Certain ‘Racial Islands’ in the 
Eastern U.S.” Ohio State. 

Hubert J. Perkins, Jr., B.A. University of 
Kansas, 1946. “A Study of Negro Recreation 
in Kansas City, Kansas.” Kansas. 

Lyle William Shannon, B.A. Cornell College, 
1942. “Measuring Capacity for Self-govern- 
ment.” University of Washington. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in preparation in uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States is compiled from returns sent by 50 departments 
of sociology. The number now working for doctoral degrees is 211, and the number working 
for Masters’ degrees is 369. This list includes theses in social work, divinity, and other re- 
lated fields whenever the local department of sociology undertakes to direct them. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Salah el Abd, B.S. Fouad First, 1942; A.B. 
Cairo School of Social Work, 1943; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1946. “The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority: Regional Study, Analysis and 
Application.” North Carolina. 

Franz Adler, Dr.Jr. Vienna, 1933; M.A. Ameri- 
can, 1942. “The Diffusion of Legal Systems.” 
Wisconsin. 

Leta Adler, B.A. University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1942; M.A. Washington State, 
1946. “A Quantitative Research in Social 
Behavior.” Wisconsin. 

C. W. Anderson, B.A., M.A. Wayne, 1939, 1947. 
“Effects on Community Integration and Or- 
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“Comparison of Marx and Weber.” Wiscon- 


sin. 

William Greene, B.A. Buffalo, 1948. “Attitudes 
of Jewish Community Leaders toward Anti- 
Semitism and Zionism.” Buffalo. 

Keith Griffiths, B.A. Washington, 1947. “Con- 
structing of an Attitude Scale toward a 
Number of Religious and Racial groups.” 
University of Washington. 

Harold Grimes, B.S. New York University, 
1946. “Reactions of Department Store Man- 
agement to the New York State Law against 
Discrimination.” New York University. 

Erik Gronseth, Norway. ‘‘Operation of Primary 
Group Attitudes in Secondary Group Situa- 
tions.” Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Haldi, A.B. Denison, 1947. “Compari- 
sons between the Acceptances and Refusals 
of Old Age Pension Recipients.” Chicago. 

Louis Hall, A.B. Mt. Union, 1947. “Follow-up 
Study of Official Delinquents and Crimi- 
nals.”’ Chicago. 

Norman Halpern, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 
1948. “Attitudes of Denominational Leaders 
and Laymen on Economic, Social and Politi- 
cal Issues.” Pennsylvania State. 

Mildred Etta Hamann, A.B. South Dakota, 
1942. “Indices of Growth of Total Popula- 
tion in Los Angeles City Metropolitan Area 
and County.” Southern California. 

Marian Bessent Hamilton, A.B. Georgia, 1946. 
“Patterns of Residential Distribution among 
Negroes in Durham.” Duke. 

Edward E. Hancock, A.B. Arkansas State Col- 
lege, 1941. “Effects of Economic Conditions 
on Negro Juvenile Delinquency in Denver, 
Colo.” Denver. 


Rev. Albert Hanrion, S.J., B.A. Caen (France), 
1929. “Sociological Relevance and the Role 
of the Missionary.” Fordham. 

Esther Hardenbergh, B.A. Pennsylvania State, 
1940. Pennsylvania State. 

India Boozer Harrison, A.B. William & Mary, 
1947. “Analysis of Leadership Structure in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina.” North Caro- 
lina. 

Louis Hartheimer, B.A. Dickinson, 1948. 
“Demecosoc: A New Approach to the Prob- 
lem of Integrating Demography, Econom- 
ics, and Sociology.” New York University. 

William E. Hartman, A.B. Southern California, 
1947. ““A Comparison of Marital Predictive 
Items and Behavior Patterns of Divorced 
and Happily Married Individuals when Con- 
trolled for Certain Variables and when Not 
So Controlled” (joint with John A. Duff). 
Southern California. 

Ingfried Haskins, B.A. Minnesota, 1941. “Navy 
Relief Society: An Analysis of the Develop- 
ment of a Social Organization.” Minnesota. 

Paul S. Hazlett, A.B. Gordon, 1945. “Juvenile 
Delinquency in Maine and Suggestions for 
Improvement in Its Control.” New Hamp- 
shire. 

Eugene F. Heilman, A.B. DePauw, 1929; M.S. 
Indiana, 1935. “Social Disorganization and 
Culture Conflicts in Rural Ethnic Groups.” 
Wisconsin. 

Robert K. Heimann, B.A. Princeton, 1948. 
“Common Attitudes as Seen Reflected in 
the Contemporary Cinema (A Content 
Film Analysis).” New York University. 

Andy Henry, A.B. Ohio State, 1942. “An Inves- 
tigation of the ‘Anal Character.’ ” Chicago. 

Virginia B. Hertzler, B.A. Lindenwood, 1947. 
“Sociometric Study of Japanese High School 
Students.” University of Washington. 

Charles Holzinger. “The Relationship of Some 
Socio-economic Factors with the Acceptance 
of Belief in the Equality of Opportunity in 
America.” Chicago. 

Janet Hoover, A.B. Ohio State, 1937. “Trends 
and Analyses of the Literature Pertaining to 
Marriage and Family Counseling.” Kent 
State. 

James Hopkins, A.B. Sienna, 1948. “Jeanne 
Jugan and Her Work with Aged Poor.” 
Catholic. 

Richard L. Hopkins, B.A. Hobart, 1948. “An 
Analysis of Value Systems.” Wisconsin. 

Julian Hoptman, B.A. City College of New 
York, 1948. “Health and Health Care in 
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Three Pennsylvania Communities as Related 
to Industrial Background.” Pennsylvania 
State. 

Kathryn A. Horrie, B.A. Skidmore, 1946. ‘‘Pop- 
ulation Trends in the State of Connecticut.” 
New York University. 

Paul B. Horton, A.B. Kent State, 1939. “The 
Field of Educational Sociology: Historical 
Development, Lines of Growth and Present 
Academic Status.” Ohio State. 

Alexis Yuan Hu, A.B. Pekin Catholic, 1936. 
“Changes in the Modern Chinese Family 
System and Consequent Problems.” Catholic. 

Harold A. Huff, B.S. Oregon, 1940; B.D. Gar- 
rett Bible Institute, 1945. “A Study of the 
Influence of the M.A. Rural Church upon 
Personality Development of High School 
Youth.” Wisconsin. 

Susan Huffaker, B.A. Oregon, 1944. “Fac- 
tors Affecting Social Participation of School 
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“The Function of Folk History in Relation 
to Social Class.” Alabama. 

Robert L. Ignasiak, B.S. Michigan State, 1947. 
“The Ukrainians in Lansing, Michigan: The 
Study of an Ethnic Group.” Michigan State. 

Ralph Imes, A.B. Indiana, 1941; B.D. Chicago, 
1944. “A Community Study: Religion as a 
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Nancy Koplin Jack, B.A. Baldwin-Wallace, 
1943. “Denominational Cleavage and Inte- 
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Pennsylvania State. 

William Edwin Jackson, A.B. Lemoyne College, 
1947. “Negro Social Types: A Study of Ne- 
gro Bell-Hops in Southern Urban Hotels.” 
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Warren E. James, B.S.Ed. Ohio State, 1947. 
“Drug Addiction and Social Participation.” 
Ohio State. 

W. G. Jameson, B.A. Southern California, 1946. 
“Factors Associated with Problems of Ad- 
justment in High School Seniors.” Pennsyl- 
vania State. 
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“A Comparison of Health Practices in Two 
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“An Assessment of the Probable Influence of 
Radio Commentators upon Their Radio Lis- 
teners and Its Implications.” New York 
University. 
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lege, 1943. “A Study of Factors Used in 
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Function, and Social Contributions of Se- 
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sons for a Voluntary Labor Turnover in a 
Chicago Factory.” Chicago. 

Rosalyn Kaplan. “Ideal Factors in the Marital 
Adjustment of Husbands and Wives.” Chi- 
cago. 

Rev. Walter Karrer, C.Ss.R., A.B. Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, 1947. “The Signifi- 
cance of the Mandate in American Catholic 
Action.” Catholic. 

Bernard Karsh. “The Grievance Process in Un- 
ion Management Relations.” Chicago. 
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Habits.” Indiana. 

Edith Semat Kemp, A.B. North Carolina, 1947. 
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cago. 
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Roy I. Knox, B.A. Clark, 1948. “The Status and 
Prospect of Industrial Sociology.” Clark. 
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1947. “A Comparative Analysis of the Re- 
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Rev. Benedict Kominiak, O.S.B., S.T.L. Otta- 
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tional Mobility and Occupational Security.” 
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Kwei-ling Wang, B.A. West China Union, 1942. 
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lective Migration among College Gradu- 
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of Negroes in Three Retail Trade Unions in 
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Herbert Levine, B.S.S. City College of New 
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Buffalo. 
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B.A. Georgia State College for Women, 1946. 
“The Woman’s Problem and the Negro Prob- 
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ginia. 

Jo Carolyn Lewis, A.B. Texas College of Arts 
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dents.” Ohio State. 

Harry L. Linn, A.B. Indiana State Teachers 
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“The Negro Physician, His Training and Ad- 
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sin Ethno-history.” Wisconsin. 

Wilfred Logan, B.J. University of Missouri, 
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Jack London, A.B. Central Y.M.C.A., 1939. 
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cago. 

Betty Alice Long, A.B. Drury College, 1946. 
“A Social Breakdown Study in Orange 
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“A Study of the Work of the Chaplains in 
Penal Institutions.” Wisconsin. 

Albert E. Lovejoy, A.B. University of North 
Carolina, 1947. “An Inquiry into Certain 
Aspects of the Culture of American ‘Friends’ 
as a Symbol of the Folk Society within the 
State Society.” North Carolina. 
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Clara Henning Lowe, B.A. Geneva College, 
1944. “The Use of Selected Sources of Poul- 
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tion.” Michigan State. 

Sheldon G. Lowry, B.A. Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 1946. “Attitudes of Michigan Resi- 
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Catholic. 
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Catholic. 
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cago. 
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Herman A. Matherson, B.A. Johnson C. Smith 
University, 1947. “An Analysis of a Culture 
Pattern in Harlem.” New York University. 

Margaret Oliver Mayo, A.B. Univeisity of Den- 
ver, 1934. “A Study of College Trained 
Working Mothers in Their Methods of Get- 
ting Their Jobs Done.” Denver. 

Henoch Mendelsund, University of Warsaw, 
1930-33. “Hierarchy in a Union Local.” New 
School. 


Ernest Meyers, B.A. Coe College, 1948. No 
thesis. Towa. 

Isadore Meystel, A.B. Roosevelt, 1947. “Social 
Factors in the Low Incidence of Inebriation 
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Donald Michael, B.S. Harvard, 1946. “The 
Relation of Some Socio-economic Factors to 
Patterns of Responses toward the Implica- 
tions of the Atomic Bomb.” Chicago. 

Evangeline Mistaras, Ph.B. Chicago, 1946. 
“Report: Greek Outmarriages.”’ Chicago. 

Morris Mitzner, B.S.S. City College of New 
York, 1943. “The Policy Objectives of Pri- 
vate Agency Recreation on Staten Island.” 
New York University. 

David O. Moberg, B.A. Seattle Pacific, 1947. 
‘Attitudes of Citizens of Washington and of 
Students at the University of Washington to 
Religious Instruction at State Institutions of 
Higher Learning.” University of Washington. 

Horace W. Mooney, B.A. University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, 1947. “An Application of 
the Function Technique to Qualitative 
Data.” University of Washington. 

Paul F. Morante, B.A. University of Richmond, 
1947. “The Role of the Father in the Ameri- 
can Family.” New York University. 

A. M. Morris, B.A. McGill, 1948. “Public Opin- 
ion in Process: Family Allowances and the 
Canadian Press.” McGill. 

Harold A. Mulford, B.A. Drake. “Bench Parole 
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and Administration.” Iowa. 
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California, 1945. “Some Attitudes and Val- 
ues of Selected A. F. of Labor Leaders.” 
Southern California. 

Robert Nemeschy, B.A. Gettysburg College, 
1948. “Concepts of Criminology in the Niirn- 
berg Trials.” Indiana. 

Walter H. Nickels, B.A. University of Western 
Ontario, 1941. “Role and Status in the 
Canadian Family.” McGill. 

Muriel Nimer. “A Study oi Children of Jewish- 
Gentile Parentage.” Chicago. 

Richard Oldham, B.A. Washington University, 
1948. “‘Readings in Introductory Sociology.” 
Washington University. 

Leono H. Ormond, B.S. University of Ore- 
gon, 1947. “Child Labor in Oregon.” Ore- 
gon. 

Revius O. Ortique, A.B. Dillard University, 
1947. “Relationship between Economic Fac- 
tors and Severity of Punishment in the 
U.S.” Indiana. 
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Neil M. Palmer, B.S., B.A. University of Texas, 
1946, 1947. “An Ecological Study of the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley, Texas.” Texas. 

Maynard D. Pappenfort, A.B. University of 
Kansas City. “Sociological Interpretation of 
Some Aspects of the Progressive Party 
Movement in the Metropolitan Area of 
Kansas City, Missouri.” Missouri. 

Jaya Patel, A.B. University of Bombay, India, 
1947. “Social Factors in the Development of 
Gandhi’s Theory and Practice of Non-vio- 
lence.” Syracuse. 

Ralph C. Patrick, Jr., A.B. University of North 
Carolina, 1946. “The Culture of a Communi- 
ty in the Piedmont South.” North Carolina. 

Roland J. Pellegrin, B.S. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1947. “A Sociological Analysis of 
Pointe Coupee Parish, La.: A Study in So- 
cial Structure and Organization.” Louisiana 
State. 

Hubert J. Perkins, Jr., A.B. University of 
Kansas, 1946. “A Study of Negro Recreation 
in Kansas City, Kansas.” Kansas. 

Joe H. Perry, A.B. University of Alabama, 
1947. “A Study of the Factors in the Adjust- 
ment of Adult Offenders in Federal Correc- 
tional Institutions.” Alabama. 

Einar L. Peterson, B.A. Cornell, 1948. “Con- 
tents of Women’s Magazines.” Washington 
University. 

Warren Petersbn, B.S. Western Michigan Col- 
lege, 1941. “A Study of Occupational Choice 
among Factéry Workers.” Chicago. 

Amandus Pioiitek, B.A. Franciscan College & 
Monastery,{ 1943. “Rural Population and 
Religion.” Wisconsin. 

Richard Pivetz, B.A. Alfred University, 1947. 
“Measurement of Group Growth Evidenced 
by Classes Taught by the Permissive Method 
as Compared with Traditional Methods.” 
Buffalo. 

Shirley Poffenberger, A.B. University of Colo- 
rado, 1944. “Effect of First Pregnancy on 
Marriage Adjustment.” Michigan State. 

Thomas Poffenberger, B.A. Michigan State, 
1948. “Marriage Problems during the Preg- 
nancy Period.” Michigan State. 

Harold H. Potter, B.A. Sir George Williams, 
1939. “Occupations of Negroes in Montreal.” 
McGill. 

Vera Geneva Powe, A.B. Dillard University, 
1939. No thesis. Western Reserve. 

Arthur E. Prell, B.A. University of Redlands, 
California, 1948. “Degrees of Local Com- 


munity in a Metropolitan Area.” Washington 
University. 

Carolyn Emogene Prescott, A.B. Alabama 
College for Women. “‘A Study of the Treat- 
ment Program of the Alabama Boys’ Indus- 
trial School of Birmingham, Alabama.” Ala- 
bama. 

Guy Procaccio, B.S. George Williams, 1947. “A 
Study of Juvenile Delinquency in the City 
of Evanston, Ill.” Chicago. 

Annalyn F. Ramey, A.B. University of Tennes- 
see, 1945. “Some Aspects of Women in In- 
dustry.” Tennessee. 

George Rapport, B.A. Wagner College, 1939. 
“The Boss and the Political Machine: A So- 
ciological Analysis.” New School. 

Richard S. Rarick, B.S. Panhandle A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1944. “Social Interactions in a Summer 
Play Group.” Kansas. 

Mary J. Raynor, A.B. George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1947. “‘Women’s Role of Mother- 
hood in Society.” Catholic. 

Robert V. Reed, B.A. Washington University, 
1947. “Attitudes of High School Students 
toward People of Other Races and Reli- 
gions.” Washington University. 

Leo Reeder. “Settlement of Grievances in Rela- 
tion to Certain Conceptions Held by Union 
Grievance Men and Management Person- 
nel.” Chicago. 

Forrest Reinhardt, B.S. University of Idaho, 
1947. “Interrelationships of Selected Fac- 
tors Related to Urbanism.” Minnesota. 

Jelle Riemersma, M.S. Delft, Holland, 1946. 
“Calvinism and Commercial Capitalism in 
Holland, 1550-1650.” California at Berkeley. 

Marvin P. Riley, B.S. Northwestern, 1942. “‘At- 
titudes and Behavior of the Unmarried Fe- 
male Urbanite in Regard to Her Sex Role in 
the Courtship Situation.” Wisconsin. 

Alan L. Robertson, B.A. Yale University, 1947. 
“Behavioral Conditioning in a New England 
Hardware Plant.” New York University. 

Patricia A. Robertson, B.A. Maryland, 1947. 
“Psychological Warfare.” Wisconsin. 

Leonard Wallace Robinson, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1931-35. “Toynbee’s and Marx’s Con- 
ceptions of Proletariats.” New School. 

Willard E. Rodd, B.A. Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 1948. “Materials and Examinations 
for an Introductory Course in Sociology.” 
Washington. University. 

Sylvia L. Rohde, B.A. Hunter College, 1946. 
“Attitudes toward the Roles of Males and 
Females.” New York University. 
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Wayne C. Rohrer, B.S. Texas A. & M., 1946. 
“Factors Tending To Determine Success in 
Rural Cooperative Hospitals.” A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas. 

Edna Romanell, B.A. Brooklyn, 1934. ““Tocque- 
ville’s Diaries on America and His Final 
Presentation of U.S. in the Democracy in 
America.”’ New School. 

Roberta Rubenstein, B.A. Miami University, 
1947. “A Study of the Intensity of Ethnic 
Group Training in Relationship to Intention 
of Members To Maintain the Ethnic Group 
Culture.” Ohio State. 

James W. Ryan, A.B. Sienna College, 1947. ‘“‘So- 
ciological Aspects of the Life and Writings of 
Claude McKay.” Catholic. 

Frederick N. Sager, A.B. Washington & Lee 
University, 1934. “The Institutional Struc- 
ture and Community Relationships of Se- 
lected Hospitals.” North Carolina. 

Jeanette Saigh, B.Ed. Keene Teachers College, 
1942. New Hampshire. 

Hiram Scates, B.A. Bethel College, 1931. “An 
Occupational Study of a Selected Group of 
Protestant Ministers.” Southern Methodist. 

David O. Schecter, B.A. Manchester College, 
1939. “Factors Influencing a Successful 
Rural Church.” Wisconsin. 

David Scheider, B.S. Notre Dame, 1947. “The 
Party Machine: A Study in Political Sociol- 
ogy.” Fordham. 

Bernard J. Schneck, B.A. Scranton, 1947. “A 
Critique of the Self Concept in Social Psy- 
chology.” West Virginia. 

Izydor Schneebalg, Rabbinical College, Mir, 
Poland, 1938-46. “The Jewish Landsman- 
schaften in New York.” New School. 

Goldelie Meyer Schneider. “‘A Study in Changes 
in Housing Conditions as a Result of Negro 
Invasion.” Chicago. 

Julia Schueler, B.A. Iowa, 1948. “Adjustment to 
Barracks-Living in Terms of the Personal- 
Social Framework of the Barracks Popula- 
tion.” Iowa. 

Robert G. Schultz, A.B. University of Florida, 
1947. ‘Reaction of Economic Classes to La- 
bor Unionism within Southern Textile Com- 
munities, 1928-1940.” North Carolina. 

Claire Schuman, Ph.B. Chicago, 1945. “Social 
Origins of Students in a Medical School.” 
Chicago. 

Ellis Scott, B.S.Ed. Ohio State, 1947. “Indirect 
Testing of Attitudes toward Race.” Ohio 
State. 

Taylor C. Scott, B.A. University of Florida, 
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1947. “The Mennonites in Sarasota.” (Ten- 
tative.) Florida. 

Woodrow W. Scott, B.S. Utah State, 1941. 
“Factors Influencing Farming as an Occupa- 
tion for Rural Use.” Wisconsin. 

Margaret Zehmer Searcy, A.B. Duke Univer- 
sity, 1945. “A Study of the Factors in Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Tuscaloosa County, 
Alabama, January 1, 1938, to December 31, 
1947.” Alabama. 

Mary Stone Senn. “Social and Economic Char- 
acteristics of New Patients at Planned Par- 
enthood Centers, Chicago, 1930-47 (Re- 
port).” Chicago. 

Sam F. Seymour, B.A. Union College, 1948. 
“Place as a Fetish in San Francisco: A Test 
of Firey’s Hypothesis.” Stanford. 

Rosemary Shamborsky, A.B. Marywood Col- 
lege, 1948. “Role of Catholic Women’s Col- 
leges in Preparing Women for Vocations.” 
Catholic. 

Fred Shanley, B.A. Notre Dame, 1935. “Scale 
Analysis of Student Attitudes towards In- 
structors.” Washington. 

Anita Mack Shaw, A.B. Wayne, 1943. “The 
Effect of the Great Migration (1915-1918) 
on the Negroes of Detroit.” Howard. 

Leonard Shenson, A.B. University of Louisville, 
1947. “Aged Persons in Home for Aged and 
Infirm and on Public Assistance.” Louisville. 

Ruth Sherlip, B.A. Hunter, 1939. “Arbitration 
in the Women’s Garment Industry.” New 
School. 

Edith M. Sherman, B.M.E. Colorado Univer- 
sity, 1939. “Institutional Care of the Aged 
in Denver, Colorado.” Denver. 

James Short, A.B. Denison, 1947. “Foster Park 
Baptist Church: The Study of a Church and 
Its Community.” Chicago. 

Louise Hughston Sievers, B.A. Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, 1940. “Occupational Choices of Agnes 
Scott Alumnae, 1927-1940.’ North Carolina. 

James Silverberg, B.A. Wisconsin, 1947. “The 
Interrelationships of the Central Algon- 
kians.” Wisconsin. 

Leonard Sizer, B.A. Ottawa University, 1938; 
B.D. Andover-Newton Theological School, 
1940. “The Sociological Processes Involved 
in School Reorganization.” Wisconsin. 

Leigh Skipper, B.S. Wilberforce University, 
1947. “An Analysis of the Educational and 
Recreational Program of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union.” New York 
University. 
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John R. Slaughter, A.B. Butler University, 
1947. “Family in Two Wars.” Indiana. 

Maron E. Smith, B.A. Lincoln University, 1946. 
“A Study of Culture Conformity of the Ne- 
gro in New York City.” New York Univer- 
sity. 

Ralph Virgil Smith, B.S. Michigan State Nor- 
mal, 1946. ‘Frustration Tensions in Relation 
to Autocratic Industrial Situations.” Michi- 
gan. 

Lorenzo D. Snyder, Jr., B.S. New York Univer- 
sity, 1938. ‘““A Comparison and Evaluation of 
Naval Correspondence Courses with Selected 
Courses from Civilian Institutions.” New 
York University. 

Normon Solomon, B.A. University of Florida, 
1947. “Juvenile Delinquency in Dade Coun- 
ty, Florida.” Florida. 

Otto Sonder, Jr., B.A. American University, 
1948. “Situational Aspects of Status.” Buck- 
nell. 

Henry Stern. “The Nature of Changing Socio- 
logical Frames of Reference.” Chicago. 

Gregory Stone, A.B. Hobart, 1942. “Sociologi- 
cal Aspects of Economic Consumption in an 
Urban Area.” Chicago. 

Vernon L. Strempke, A.B. Wartburg College, 
Iowa, 1942; B.D. Westburg Seminary, Iowa, 
1945. “A Religious Case Study of an Iowa 
Community.” Wisconsin. 

Elvin Sukys, A.B. Chicago, 1940. “Study of 
Factional Strife in an Industrial Union Lo- 
cal.” Chicago. 

Mary Tapping, A.B. Radcliffe, 1946. ““Method- 
ism and the Idea of Equality in the 18th Cen- 
tury Social Role of the California Medical 
Association.” California at Berkeley. 

Safive B. Temel, B.A. Brown University, 1948. 
“An Analysis of Race Conflict Leading to the 
Greek-Turkish Minorities Exchange.” Stan- 
ford. 

Lydia Thaxton, B.S. Agricultural & Technical 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, 1941. 
“A Sociological Study of the Falashas Jew oi 
New York.” New York University. 

Jaime Toro-Calder, B.A. University of Puerto 
Rico, 1948. “Trends of Criminality in Puerto 
Rico.” Wisconsin. 

William Beach Townsend, A.B. Western Re- 
serve University, 1932. “Service above self; 
A Study of Rotary International and Its 
Work for Crippled Children.” Western Re- 
Serve. 

John C. Tracey, B.A. Lincoln University, 1940. 


“Class Differentials as Exhibited in Teen- 
Age Groups.” New York University. 

Jules B. Travers, B.S. City College of New 
York, 1934. “A Study of Sexual Delinquents 
at the Elmira Reception Center.” New York 
University. 

Harrison M. Trice, B.S. Louisiana State, 1946. 
“A Sociological Approach to Labor Turn- 
over.” Wisconsin. 

Albert Tunis, B.A. McGill, 1948. “Stereotypes 
in Minority Group Organization: The Cana- 
dian Italians.” McGill. 

Chaya Sara Tversky, B.A. Central Y.M.C.A. 
College, Chicago, 1945. “Toynbee’s and 
Santayana’s Conception of the Contempo- 
rary Intellectual Temper.” New School. 

John F. Tychyn, B.A. New York University, 
1947. “Acculturation of the Japanese with 
Special Attention to the W.R.A.” New York 
University. 

Orie John Van de Visse, A.B. Baldwin Wallace, 
1947. “The Protestant Church in the Pre- 
dominantly Catholic Nationality Area.” 
Western Reserve. 

Gilda Vaslow, “A Study of Children of Jewish- 
Gentile Parentage.” Chicago. 

John R. Wahl, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. “Social 
Psychology and Education.” Wisconsin. 

George Warren, B.S. Clemson, 1937. “A Con- 
tent Analysis of Chinese Anti-American 
Propaganda.” Chicago. 

Mary Wasmann, B.A. University of Oregon, 
1947. “Regionalism.” Oregon. 

Lois Watkins, B.A. Florida State University, 
1948. “Chronological Typography of Florida 
Chip Stone Blades.” Florida. 

Amy Hodel Weber, B.A. Wellesley, 1941. “The 
Relation of Scientific Knowledge to Social 
Action.” Wisconsin. 

Hubert Weiner. “Differential Pupil Teacher Re- 
lationship on Basis of Socio-economic Status 
Committee.” Chicago. 

Rhea Welt, B.S. Temple University, 1941. 
“Courtship Customs in the American Colo- 
nies.” Temple. 

Kenneth R. Wepprecht, B.S. Illinois State Nor- 
mal, 1948. “Trends in Women’s Page Con- 
tent of a Selected Newspaper.” Washington 
University. 

William Westley, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “Political 
Apathy and the Subjective Feeling of Impo- 
tence.” Chicago. 

Elijah White, B.S. Memphis State College, 
1946. “A Study of Migration of Cleveland.” 
Chicago. 
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Marguerite Whitten, B.S. Southern Methodist 
University, 1942. “Occupational Study of 
Elevator Girls in Dallas, Texas.” Southern 
Methodist. 

Hugh Whittington, A.B. St. Joseph College, 
1946. “The British Documentary Film 
Movement.” Catholic. 

Harold Wilensky, A.B. Antioch, 1947. “Local 
166: A Study of a Union’s Influence on the 
Political Orientation of Its Members.” Chi- 
cago. 

Ray Wilkie, A.B. University of Kentucky, 1947. 
“Sociological Study of Comic Strips.” Louis- 
ville. 

Miriam. T. Williams, B.Arch. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, 1935. “Ecology, Com- 
munity and Planning.” North Carolina. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne Williams, A.B. Fisk Uni- 
versity, 1946. “Analysis of the Coffee Indus- 
try in Guatemala.” Fisk. 

James D. Wilson, B.J. University of Missouri, 
1948. “Cultural Position of the Walapai.” 
Missouri. 

Martin J. Wiman, A.B. University of Alabama, 
1948. “The Acculturation of the Jews in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama.” Alabama. 

A. Windling, B.S. San Francisco State, 1944. 
“Ecological Study of Suicide in San Fran- 
cisco, 1938-42.” University of Washing- 
ton. 

Arman G. Winfield, B.S. Franklin & Marshall, 
1941. “An Examination of Several Aspects of 
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Robert Redfield’s Theory of Acculturation.” 
Washington University. 

Irving Witt, A.B. California, 1942. “A Study of 
the Division of Labor between Student Hus- 
bands and Their Wives.” Chicago. 

Charles Woodhouse, A.B. University of Colo- 
rado, 1947. ‘Professional Ideology and Pub- 
lic Administration.” California at Berkeley. 

Margot Haas Wormser, B.A. Elmira College, 
1943. “Community Studies on Anti-Semi- 
tism.” New School. 

George K. Yamamoto, A.B. University of 
Hawaii, 1947. “Social Adjustment in Cauca- 
sian-Japanese Intermarriages in Honolulu.” 
Hawaii. 

Norman Zaichick, B.S. Wisconsin, 1948. “The 
Museum Influence in American Anthropol- 
ogy.” Wisconsin. 

Martha A. Zalles, B.A. Wells, 1939. “The Vest- 
ed Interest in the Housing Problem.” New 
School. 

Paul L. Zens, A B. Dartmouth College, 1936. 
“The Nature of Control in Society.” New 
Hampshire. 

George Henry Ziegler, A.B. Macalester College, 
1940. “A Comparative Study of the Atti- 
tudes of the Father and Mother in One Hun- 
dred Selected Families toward the Giving of 
Course on Marriage and Family Life in Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Southern California. 

Nicholas Zill, B.S.S. City College of New York, 
1941. “The Avertible Crisis in War Hous- 
ing.” New School. 


The following names were omitted from the census which appeared in the July, 1948, 


issue of the Journal. 
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Stuart Adams, B.S., M.A. Ohio State, 1937, 
1941. “An Empirical Test of a Theory of 
Social Stratification.” Ohio State. 

Raymond E. Bassett, B.A. Yale, 1928; M.A. 
Vermont, 1934. “A Study of Differential Re- 
sponse of Magazine Readers.” University of 
Washington. 

Richard C. Davis, B.A., M.A. Pennsylvania 
State, 1939, 1941. “Value Systems and the 
Socialization Process in a Rural Chinese Vil- 
lage.” Michigan State. 

Bernard N. Desenberg, B.A. Stanford, 1937; 
M.A. Southern California, 1940. “An Analy- 
sis of American Textbook Trends in Sociol- 
ogy of the Family.” Ohio State. 

Rosalind F. Dymond, B.A., M.A. Toronto, 


1945, 1946. “A Study of the Empathic Proc- 
ess.” Cornell. 

Vernon Fox, B.A., M.A. Michigan State, 1940, 
1943. “The Impact of the War on a State 
Prison System Serving an Industrial Area.” 
Michigan State. 

Don J. Hager, B.A. Ohio State, 1941. “Some 
Aspects of Sociology under Hitler, 1933-41.” 
Ohio State. 

John James, B.S. Connecticut, 1936; M.A. Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1942. “An Experi- 
mental Study of Covert Behavior.” Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Eileen P. Kuhns, B.A. Reed, 1945; M.A. Syra- 
cuse, 1947. “Institutional Participation of 
Women Members of Population Sub-groups 
in Uriah, California.” Syracuse. 

Fu Ju Liu, M.S. Columbia. “A Study of the 
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Health Conditions in a Chinese Community 
of New York City (with Special Reference to 
the Problem of Tuberculosis).” Michigan 
State. 

Frank L. Parks, B.A., B.E. Colorado, 1929; 
M.A. Colorado, 1932. “A Study in Student 
Attitudes: Classroom Instruction, Student 
Government, Social Organizations.” Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Clarence Schrag, B.A. Washington State Col- 
lege, 1939; M.A. University of Washington, 
1945. “A Sociometric Study of a Prisoner 
Community.” University of Washington. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Walter S. Adams, Jr., B.A. Michigan State, 
1943. “Group Processes in Industrial Rela- 
tions.” Michigan State. 

Edwardo Arze, requirements equivalent to B.A. 
fin Facultad de Dericho Ciencia Sociales y 
Economica. “The Vacas Community (Bo- 
livia, So. Am.): A Sociological Study.” Michi- 
gan State. 

Robert Barry, B.A. Michigan State, 1940. 
Michigan State. 


Ann L. Bodie, B.A. Syracuse, 1947. “Survey of 
Leisure Time Interests and Activities of 14- 
18 Year Old Students Regularly Employed 
in Part-Time Jobs in Syracuse, New York.” 
Syracuse. 

Walter E. Boek, B.S. Cornell University, 1946. 
“Personal Attributes and Social Experience 
as Correlates of Participation in Farmers’ 
Cooperatives in Michigan.” Michigan State. 

Virginia Carnes, B.S. Oklahoma, 1947. “A 
Study of Social Participation of Incoming 
Veterans on the S.M.U. Campus.” Southern 
Methodist. 

Marjorie Tower Johnson, B.A. West Virginia, 
1947. “The Presentation of Negro Character 
and Situation in Selected American Novels.” 
Smith. 

J. Howard Kauffman, B.A. Goshen, 1947. “The 
Principles of Operation of Farmers Co-opera- 
tives as Viewed by Michigan Farmers.” 
Michigan State. 

Barbara Leach, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1941. 
“A Sociological Study of Commercial Artists 
in Dallas, Texas.’ Southern Methodist. 

Paul D. Smith, Jr., B.A. Southern Methodist, 
1948. “An Occupational Study of Independ- 
ent Oil Men.” Southern Methodist. 
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ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets an error which appeared in the article by Robert E. Clark entitled 
“‘Psychoses, Income, and Occupational Prestige”’ in our issue of March, 1949, page 435. The 
formulas appearing in footnote 17 should read as follows: 


a 


(c) V5 (p00) (4). 


Boston University—The department of 
sociology and anthropology announces the 
appointment of two visiting lecturers for the 
summer session: C. W. Topping of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, who will give a 
course in criminology, and Irving E. Mitch- 
ell of Lynchburg College, who will offer a 
course in race relations in the United States. 
Albert Morris of Boston University has ac- 
cepted appointment for the summer session 
as visiting lecturer at the University of 
British Columbia, where he will give a 
course on the family. 


University of Bridgeport.—A Sociology 
Colloquium was recently formed by the 
members of the department of sociology and 
the student members of the American Socio- 
logical Society. Several meetings have been 
held with the leaders of Americans of foreign 
backgrounds of the region, and at its annual 
meeting the Colloquium granted special 
awards to a student member and a member 
of the Bridgeport community “for the pro- 
motion of the basic aims of sociology.” 

Joseph S. Roucek, professor and chairman 
of the departments of sociology and political 
science, will be visiting professor in Occi- 
dental College (Los Angeles) this summer. 
He was recently elected an associate mem- 
ber of the Institut international d’Histoire 
politique et constitutionelle of the Sorbonne. 


University of California.—Robert A. Nis- 
bet and Reinhard Bendix will teach during 
the summer session in the department of 
sociology, Columbia University. 

The graduate students of the department 
of sociology and social institutions have 
formed a Graduate Sociology Club. In addi- 
tion to informal discussions, the club ar- 
ranged a lecture by Philip Frank of Harvard 
University on “Science and Political Ideolo- 
gies” and one by Alexander Vucinich on 
“Social Theory of Soviet Historians.” 


Carnegie Corporation.—John W. Gardner 
has been elected vice-president of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. An execu- 
tive associate of the corporation since 1946, 
Mr. Gardner fills the vice-presidency which 
has been vacant since Charles Dollard be- 
came president in June, 1948. Dr. Gardner 
joined the faculty of Connecticut College in 
1938 and taught there until 1940, when he 
went to Mount Holyoke io teach for two 
years. He served in the Marine Corps from 
1943 to 1946. 


University of Chicago.—A committee con- 
sisting of Everett ©. Hughes, Robert Red- 
field, and Louis Wirth has arranged for the 
publication of Robert E. Park’s papers on 
the subject of race relations. They are to 
appear in early autumn from the Free Press, 
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Glencoe, Illinois. Two additional volumes of 
Dr. Park’s papers are being planned. 

The following is the program of the sum- 
mer institute of the Society for Social Re- 
search to be held in Ida Noyes Hall, August 
5 and 6, 1949. The theme of the meetings is 
“Communications and the Urban Commu- 
nity.” 

Friday, August 5. First Session, Research 
Technique in Race Relations: Shirley Starr, 
research associate, National Opinion Re- 
search Centre—‘The Study of Racial Ten- 
sions inan Urban Community.” Second Ses- 
sion, Communications and Social Structure: 
Kurt Wolff, associate professor of sociology, 
Ohio State University—‘The Sociology of 
Knowledge: A General Appraisal.” 

Saturday, August 6. First Session, Prize 
Award Papers (to be selected). Second Ses- 
sion, Mental Health and Urbanism: Herbert 
Goldhamer, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago—“A Century of 
Mental Health Admissions”; John Clausen, 
social scientist, National Institute of Mental 
Health—“The Development of Mental 
Health Services in Urban Areas.” After- 
noon, First Session, Sociological Theory: Paul 
Lazarsfeld, professor, department of sociolo- 
gy, Columbia University—‘Possible Rela- 
tions between Economic and Social Theo- 
try.” Second Session, Research for Urban 
Planning: Svend Riemer, department of so- 
ciology, University of Wisconsin—“‘Neigh- 
boring Facts and Neighborhood Needs.” 
Evening, Banquet: Robert Leigh, director, 
the Public Library Inquiry—‘Communica- 
tions Research and Public Policy.” 

A Committee on Communication has been 
established at the University of Chicago to 
carry on a teaching and research program in 
the field. In its interdisciplinary concern 
with communication problems, the commit- 
tee utilizes the resources of the Division of 
the Social Sciences of the University and re- 
lated professional schools. The committee is 
interested not only in the mass mediums of 
communication but also in communication 
problems within small or specialized groups. 
The committee does not grant degrees but 
provides major and minor fields that com- 
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prise part of the programs for Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees in the several departments, 
committees, and schools of the University. 
The core program of instruction consists of 
a sequence of three courses dealing with the 
theory and principles of communication, the 
economic organization and social control of 
the communication mediums, and the meth- 
ods of communication research. In its re- 
search program the committee is currently 
developing projects on the small community 
newspaper in a metropolitan region, on the 
effects of communication upon public opin- 
ion, on the therapeutic uses of communica- 
tion, on problems of international communi- 
cation, and on the measurement of psycho- 
logical characteristics related to communica- 
tion behavior. 

The members of the committee are Ber- 
nard Berelson, associate professor of library 
science and of the social sciences, chairman; 
George H. Brown, professor of marketing; 
Sebastian de Grazia, assistant professor of 
the social sciences; Herbert Goldhamer, as- 
sociate professor of sociology; Edward A. 
Shils, associate professor of the social sci- 
ences; Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the Division 
of the Social Sciences; Douglas Waples, 
professor of research in reading; and Morris 
Janowitz, research associate. 

An Institute on Problems of Old Age is 
scheduled for August 8-10. The institute is 
designed to inform and assist those who are 
working with older people. It will be con- 
cerned with practical problems in this field, 
such as medical care, living arrangements, 
recreation, employment and retirement, and 
case work and counseling. 

The tentative daily program consists of 
addresses in the forenoons as follows: Mon- 
day, “The Psychological and Sociological 
Characteristics of Older People”; Tuesday, 
“Medical Aspects of Aging: Mental and 
Physical Hygiene of Old Age”; Wednesday, 
“Social Aspects of Aging: Problems of Rec- 
reation, Living Arrangements, Political Ac- 
tivities, Institutions for Older People”; 
Thursday, “Economic Aspects of Aging: 
Problems of Employment, Social Security, 
Effects of Long-Term Inflation”; Friday, 
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“Social Policies for Later Maturity.” There 
will be discussions in the afternoons. 

A workshop for research workers and 
teachers interested in problems of adjust- 
ment in old age will be held at the Universi- 
ty of Chicago for three weeks, from August 
8 to 27, 1949. The purpose of this workshop 
is to enable a number of people who are in- 
vestigating the psychological and sociologi- 
cal aspects of aging to study together under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago’s 
Committee on the Study of Later Maturity. 
The staff of the workshop will consist of the 
following members of the committee: Ernest 
W. Burgess, chairman of the Department of 
Sociology; Herbert Goldhamer, assistant 
professor of sociology; Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, professor of education and secretary 
of the Committee on Human Development; 
and Ethel Shanas, research associate. 

The first week of the workshop will be 
given to an Institute on Problems of Old 
Age. The second and third weeks will be de- 
voted to intensive work on individual proj- 
ects, lectures by the staff, and discussion 
groups. 

Tuition for the course will be $65.00. 
There is also a $5.00 fee for people who are 
matriculating at the University of Chicago 
for the first time and want credit for the 
course. Any who wish to live in the Univer- 
sity dormitories may secure a comfortable 
room and good meals in the Burton-Judson 
Court Residence Halls for approximately 
$73.00 to $87.00 for the three-week period. 

For reservations in the institute and 
workshop and in the residence halls 
write to Workshop Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education, Judd Hall, University 
of Chicago. 


Columbia University—The recent and 
rapid development of commercial machinery 
for the production and distribution of infor- 
mation and ideas which has altered the origi- 
nal conception of the institution of the free 
public library has been explored during the 
last two years by the Public Library In- 
quiry, a project of the Social Science Re- 
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search Council, now nearing completion. 
The results of the study will be published 
this summer in seven volumes by Columbia 
University Press. Robert D. Leigh directed 
the study under a $200,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. It is a compilation of 
findings based on investigations of library 
services and problems in sixty communities 
throughout the nation, launched at the invi- 
tation of the American Library Association. 
In making the survey, Dr. Leigh has been 
assisted by a sociologist, a psychologist, an 
economist, a historian, an industrial engi- 
neer, and two political scientists. Dr. Leigh 
is writing a general critical evaluation, and 
six special reports are being written by the 
following: Bernard Berelson, dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School; Oliver Garoceau of the political sci- 
ence faculty of Bennington College; William 
Miller, historian and writer; Alice I. Bryan, 
assistant professor of library service, Colum- 
bia University; James L. McCamy, profes- 
sor of political science, University of Wis- 
consin; and Gloria Waldron of the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund. 


University of Connecticut.—The depart- 
ment of sociology has been reorganized as a 
department of sociology and anthropology. 
The staff in sociology consists of Professors 
James H. Barnett (head), J. L. Hypes, and 
N. L. Whetten; Associate Professor W. C. 
McKain; Assistant Professor Otto H. 
Dahlke; and Instructor Harry Posman. The 
staff in anthropology consists of Associate 
Professor E. G. Burrows and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Charles Wisdom. 

A department of rural sociology has been 
organized in the college of agriculture, to be 
devoted entirely to research. The staff con- 
sists of Professor N. L. Whetten, (head) and 
Associate Professor W. C. McKain. 


Courses in sociology and anthropology 
are taught in the several branches of the uni- 
versity by the following staff members: Fort 
Trumbull Branch: Frances Underwood and 
Edward Rothstein; Hartford Branch: Rox- 
ane Winburne; Waterbury Branch: Murray 
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Keefer, Fred Yeager, Jr., and Erwin Rubing- 
ton. 

Beginning with the fall of 1949, work 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in rural sociolo- 
gy will be offered. 

A number of graduate assistantships are 
available for the academic year, 1949-50. 
These assistantships carry a stipend of 
$135.00 a month for nine months and re- 
quire half-time assistance from the recipient 
while working toward an advanced degree. 
Candidates for teaching assistantships in the 
department of sociology and anthropology 
should address inquiries to James H. Bar- 
nett. Those interested in research assistant- 
ships in the department of rural sociology 
should send their inquiries to N. L. Whet- 
ten. 


DePauw University—Richard T. Oldham 
has been appointed to the department of 
sociology and will assume his duties in 
September. 


Duke University —Howard E. Jensen de- 
livered the Farrell Foundation Lectures on 
“The Task of the Church in an Age of So- 
cial Crisis” at Emory University during the 
winter quarter. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The society 
at its annual meeting in April elected the 
following officers for 1949-50: Meyer F. 
Nimkoff, Bucknell University, president; 
W. Rex Crawford, University of Penn- 
sylvania, vice-president; Wilbert Moore, 
Princeton, and Elizabeth K. Nottingham, 
Queens College, members of the executive 
committee; Nathan L. Whetten, University 
of Connecticut, delegate to the executive 
committee of the American Sociological 
Society. 

The society unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution prepared by a special 
Committee on Human Rights and Civil 
Rights: 

“WHEREAS, There is a manifest tendency, 
which has reached crucial proportions in cer- 
tain areas in the United States, to subject 
teachers to special restrictions and penalties 


not imposed upon other members of the 
community, we, the members of the Eastern 
Sociological Society at our 1949 Annual 
Meeting, do hereby affirm that the rights 
and responsibilities of the teacher as a citi- 
zen are identical with those of other mem- 
bers of the community in general. We do 
further affirm that the primary basis for 
judging the fitness of any individual to hold 
a particular academic position lies in his 
meeting the professionally accepted stand- 
ards of scholarship—impartiality and intel- 
lectual integrity—and his competence as a 
teacher. For any sociologist who meets the 
foregoing historic academic standards, his 
own sense of right should be his guide with 
respect to his conduct in the classroom, in 
his research work, in his publications, or in 
any other activities of a definitely academic 
character. These general principles apply 
equally to sociologists in nonacademic fields 
of scientific research or administration. This 
committee recommends that, in view of the 
importance of the subject under considera- 
tion, and the rapidly changing aspects of the 
current American scene with regard to our 
profession, the members of the Eastern So- 
ciological Society hereby instruct the presi- 
dent, with the advice of the executive com- 
mittee, to appoint immediately a standing 
committee on academic freedom. It shall be 
the function of this proposed standing com- 
mittee: (1) to consider and recommend 
possible revisions and additions to the fore- 
going statement of principles, and (2) to ob- 
serve and study developing threats to aca- 
demic freedom, and (3) actual infringements 
involving members of the Eastern Sociologi- 
cal Society, and (4) to make recommenda- 
tions to the society for appropriate action at 
future meetings, or, if urgent, to make a 
referendum of the members.” 


Enfance.—The French bimonthly journal 
Enfance has just completed its first year. It 
publishes articles on psychology, pedagogy, 
neuropsychiatry, and sociology as they re- 
late to childhood and adolescence. Among 
subjects discussed in the first volume are: 
“The Child among the Lebou of Senegal’; 
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“Emotional Retardation”; ‘““The Child and 
the War’’; “The Hand and Psychobiological 
Tendencies in the Child”; Images of the 
Body and Self-consciousness”’ ; ““Psychology 
of Children’s Drawing”; ‘The Schoolroom 
as a Social Phenomenon.” 

The editors of Enfance announce that 
they would like American investigators to 
send them articles for publication. Transla- 
tion will be provided by them. Articles and 
inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Henri 
Wallon, editor, or to Mme Helene Gratiot- 
Alphandery, secretary, 41 rue Gay-Lussac, 
Paris V, France. For subscriptions write to 
Presses universitaires de France, 108 Boul. 
Saint-Germain, Paris VI, France. The sub- 
scription rate for this country is 950 francs. 


Fisk University —The sixth Institute of 
Race Relations held annually at Fisk Uni- 
versity will open on June 27 for a two-week 
session. Lecturers and consultants will be 
drawn from the nation’s foremost men of 
science, industry, and social welfare. They 
include Thomas H. Wright, Chicago Com- 
mission on Human Relations; Samuel C. 
Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Sara F. Southall, International Harvester 
Company; M. F. Ashley-Montague, Hahne- 
man Medical College; Louis Wirth, Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations; A. Abbot 
Rosen, United States Department of Jus- 
tice; John Harding, American Jewish Con- 
gress; Gordon W. Allport, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Ira De A. Reid, Haverford College; 
Charles H. Houston, NAACP, George T. 
Guernsey, CIO; Myra A. Smith, YWCA. 

Enrolment is selected to create a mem- 
bership representative of all races and 
creeds, each section of the country, and every 
area of professional interest. The institute is 
open to students, teachers, unionists, em- 
ployers, government employees, members 
and staffs of human relations committees, 
youth and civic leaders, and social and reli- 
gious workers. College students may receive 
three semester hours of credit for the two- 
week course. 

For information apply to Jeannette 
Harris, Race Relations Department, Ameri- 
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can Missionary Association, Fisk Universi- 
ty, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 


German Sociological Society, Leopold von 
Wiese, president (University of Cologne), an- 
nounces a joint conference for the advance- 
ment of the related sciences of man to be 
held at the University of Mainz on Septem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1949. The general theme of 
the conference will be “The Individual and 
Society.” A second and special theme is 
“The Social and Cultural Consequences of 
the Great Increase of Population in the 
Nineteenth Century.” Participating in the 
conference, in addition to the German Socio- 
logical Society, will be the German Anthro- 
pological Society, the German Psychological 
Society, the Society for Applied Psychology, 
the Society of Public Administration, and 
several others. 


Group Farming Research Institute—The 
Rural Settlement Institute, founded in 1941, 
announces its incorporation in December, 
1948, under the laws of the state of New 
York. The name of the institute has been 
changed to Group Farming Research Insti- 
tute. Its activities include field studies, con- 
tacts with interested groups, grants-in-aid, 
and publications. 

The institute is at present engaged in a 
field study of the Hechaluz Training Farms 
in the United States. These farms train 
Zionist youth for life and work in Israel, and 
especially in the kevutzah. In connection 
with this study the establishment in the 
near future of an “observation post” in 
Israel is being planned. 

To strengthen contacts with leaders in 
agricultural co-operation and co-operative 
farming abroad, the director of the institute, 
Henrik F. Infield, is travelling to Israel via 
England, Scandinavia, and other European 
countries. Dr. Infield has been invited to de- 
liver lectures at several European universi- 
ties and research institutes. 

Two grants-in-aid, of $500.00 each, were 
offered by the institute during 1948. The 
first of these went to Joseph W. Eaton of 
Wayne University for a “post-mortem” 
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survey of the FSA co-operative farms; and 
the second, to Anna E. Hartog of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for a study in Israel of the 
influence of size and ideology upon the 
kevutzah. 

The third volume in the institute’s “Re- 
search Series on Cooperation” was scheduled 
for publication in April of this year. It will 
appear under the title Cooperative Group 
Living: An International Symposium on Co- 
operative Farming and the Sociology of Co- 
operation, edited by Henrik F. Infield (New 
York: Henry Koosis & Co.). 


International Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population.—The union will hold its first 
official assembly since the war in Geneva, 
Switzerland, during the week of August 27— 
September 3, 1949. The agenda of the as- 
sembly will include provision for informal 
discussions on research problems in demog- 
raphy and for official action on the progress 
of the union. Two special sessions of the as- 
sembly will be devoted, at the request of 
UNESCO, to the consideration of the cul- 
tural assimilation of immigrants as regards 
demographic aspects of this question and 
possible lines of research. 

The union was first organized in 1928. Its 
present membership includes scholars from 
thirty-one countries. Membership in the 
union is now on an individual basis, and 
candidates must be indorsed by five mem- 
bers. Present elected officers are M. Adolphe 
Landry, president, and M. Georges Mauco, 
secretary-general and treasurer. These offi- 
cers and seven vice-presidents constitute the 
executive committee. Vice-President Alfred 
J. Lotka represents the United States on 
this committee. An administrative office of 
the union was established for a two-year pe- 
riod in Washington in November, 1948. 
Frank Lorimer of the American University 
was appointed administrative director. 
Communications concerning union affairs 
may be addressed to him at the American 
University, Washington 16, D.C. 


University of Michigan—The Journal 
learns with regret of the death last January 


of Roy Hinman Holmes (1882~—1949) after 
more than thirty years’ service in the de- 
partment of sociology. Coming to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1911, he earned a 
Master’s degree in English the next year, 
with part of his work in sociology under the 
late Charles Horton Cooley. This was the 
beginning of a contact that was destined to 
create in Holmes a lasting interest in sociolo- 
gy. In 1912 he became alumni professor of 
English in Hillsdale College, his own alma 
mater. In 1918 he was appointed instructor 
in sociology and in the next few years he 
worked in the field of rural sociology. In 
1927 he was granted the Ph.D. in sociology. 
The title of his thesis was “A Study in the 
Origins of Distinguished Living Ameri- 
cans,”’ wherein he showed the relative pro- 
portions of rural- and urban-born individu- 
als of distinction in twelve occupational 
groups (American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIV, No. 4 [January, 1929], 670-85). 

The Survey Research Center and the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics have 
been joined to form an Institute for Social 
Research. Rensis Likert has been appointed 
director of the new institute. Angus A. 
Campbell becomes the director of the Sur- 
vey Research Center, and Dorwin Cart- 
wright remains director of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. 


Moosehaven Laboratory for Gerontology 
and Geriatrics—Robert W. Kleemeier, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has accepted the position of director 
of the newly established laboratory for 
gerontology and geriatrics at Moosehaven, 
Florida, the city for the aged maintained and 
operated by the Loyal Order of Moose fra- 
ternity for the last twenty-five years. His 
appointment becomes effective September 
15. The members of the National Advisory 
Council for Research at Moosehaven are 
Anton J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology, University of Chicago (physi- 
ology), chairman; Ernst P. Boas, New York 
City (internal medicine); Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, department of sociology, University of 
Chicago (sociology); George Lawton, New 
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York City (gerontology); S. L. Pressey, de- 
partment of psychology, Ohio State Univer- 
sity (psychology of aging) ; Lowell S. Selling, 
Orlando, Florida (mental hygiene); N. W. 
Shock, United States Public Health Service 
(gerontology); Louis J. Haas, New York 
Hospital, Westchester Division (occupation- 
al therapy); and Martin L. Reymert, direc- 
tor, Moosehart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search (psychology), who is charged with 
the supervision of all research activities for 
the Moose fraternity. 


The advisory council recommends that 
the research objectives of the new laborato- 
ry should be the investigation of the physi- 
cal, nutritional, social, educational, and 
emotional factors contributing to the im- 
provement and maintenance of mental 
health in the aging population, as well as re- 
search in all processes of aging. According to 
Malcolm R. Giles, executive director of the 
Loyal Order of Moose, when the laboratory 
is well established, the fraternity would like 
to extend to all interested national research 
bodies and individuals the unique facilities 
for study which are to be found in this model 
city for the aged. 


Pacific Sociological Society—The annual 
meeting was held in San Jose on April 15 and 
16. One hundred members of the society 
were in attendance. Officers elected for the 
year 1949-50 are president, George A. Lund- 
berg, University of Washington; vice-presi- 
dent, Northern Division, Robert O’Brien, 
University of Washington; vice-president, 
Central Division, Robert Nisbet, University 
of California, Berkeley; vice-president, 
Southern Division, Leonard Bloom, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; secretary- 
treasurer, Gwynne Nettler, University of 
California, Santa Barbara College; newly 
elected to the advisory council, Pauline V. 
Young, Modesto, California, and Glen A. 
Bakkum, Oregon State College. 


Pennsylvania State College—Seth W. 
Russell will become the head of the depart- 
ment of sociology on July 1. Dr. Russell 


joined the Penn State faculty in 1937 and in 
1946 was named assistant dean of the school 
of the liberal arts. He will continue to serve 
as assistant dean. 


RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia.—A new nonprofit research organiza- 
tion, known as the RAND Corporation, has 
recently been established with headquarters 
at Santa Monica, California. The object of 
the corporation as set forth in its charter is 
to further and promote scientific, education- 
al, and charitable purposes, for the public 
welfare and security of the United States of 
America. RAND’s present research program 
is sponsored by the National Military Es- 
tablishment, Department of the Air Force. 

During the summer of 1948 a social sci- 
ence division was added to the RAND Cor- 
poration. It includes political scientists, soci- 
ologists, and psychologists, most of whom 
are located at the Washington, D.C., office 
of the RAND Corporation, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W. The research program initi- 
ated by the new division provides for sub- 
contract and consultant arrangements with 
social scientists at academic research centers 
in addition to studies to be conducted by the 
staff. The first subcontract research projects 
are now under way at the Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations at Harvard, at Yale Universi- 
ty, and at the American Museum of Natural 
History. RAND’s policy is to encourage 
publication of research findings and the full- 
est possible interchange of information with 
scientists outside RAND. Some studies, 
however, will have to be classified. 

RAND’s staff in the social sciences is 
headed by Hans Speier, formerly of the 
New School for Social Research and the De- 
partment of State. Other members of the 
staff include W. Phillips Davison, editor of 
the Public Opinion Quarterly; Alexander L. 
George; Herbert Goldhamer, on leave from 
the University of Chicago; Joseph M. Gold- 
sen; Abraham Halpern; Paul Kecskemeti; 
Nathan Leites, on a part-time arrangement 
with Yale University; Philip Selznick, on 
leave from the University of California (Los 
Angeles); and Renzo Sereno. 
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Russell Sage Foundation.—A special com- 
mittee has been appointed to advise the 
foundation on the most useful distribution 
of the collections in its library, which is to be 
discontinued as a separate library in Sep- 
tember. Established in 1912, this library has 
specialized in the field of social work and 
consists of some forty-two thousand books, 
one hundred and sixty-nine thousand pam- 
phlets and reports, and special collections 
such as manuscripts and photographs. The 
New York School of Social Work, which 
participated in building up the original col- 
lection, will receive a working collection 
suited to its needs and the facilities avail- 
able in its new location. Special collections, 
such as the manuscripts and one of photo- 
graphs of immigrants, may go to selected 
agencies in their fields. 

Members of the advisory committee are 
Stanley P. Davies of the Community Serv- 
ice Society, chairman; Raymond W. Hol- 
brook, Russell Sage Foundation librarian, 
secretary; David G. French, the American 
Association of Social Workers; Ralph G. 
Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation; Lowell 
Iberg, State Charities Aid Association; Mar- 
garet Leal, New York School of Social Work; 
Richard Logsdon, Columbia University Li- 
braries; R. A. Sawyer, New York Public Li- 
brary; Ordway Tead, New York City Board 
of Higher Education; and Jerome K. Wil- 
cox, City College of New York Libraries. 


Sorbonne.—Georges Gurvitch has been 
appointed to the chair of sociology at the 
Sorbonne. 

Section VI of the Ecole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes was recently established, de- 
voted to the social sciences in general, in- 
cluding sociology. This gives a framework 
for study and research in social sciences in 
the Sorbonne, similar to a division or faculty 
of social science. There has hitherto been no 
general organization of the social sciences in 
the University of Paris. Section VI will work 
closely with the Centre d’Etudes socio- 
logiques, which is part of the government- 
sponsored National Research Foundation 


(Centre national de la Recherche scienti- 
fique). 

The executive committee of the Centre 
d’Etudes sociologiques consists of Georges 
Gurvitch (Sc~bonne), Gabriel le Bras 
(Faculté de Droit de Paris), and Henri 
Levy-Bruhl (Faculté de Droit de Paris). 


Southern Sociological Society—At the 
twelfth annual meeting of the society held in 
April, at the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, the following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: president, Lee M. 
Brooks, University of North Carolina; first 
vice-president, Morton B. King, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; second vice-president, 
William L. Leap, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Knoxville; secretary-treasurer, Leland 
B. Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; and 
representative to the executive committee of 
the American Sociological Society, H. C. 
Brearley, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Elected members of the executive 
committee: Belle Boone Beard, Sweet Briar 
College; J. A. Durrenberger, Georgia State 
Woman’s College; Allen D. Edwards, Win- 
throp College; Charles G. Gomillion, Tus- 
kegee Institute; Irwin T. Sanders, Universi- 
ty of Kentucky; and Marion B. Smith, 
Louisiana State University. Past presidents 
on the executive committee: Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky; Wayland J. 
Hayes, Vanderbilt University; Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University, Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State University; and T. Lynn 
Smith, Vanderbilt University. 


Stanford University—Richard T. La- 
Piere, who is on sabbatical leave during the 
spring and summer quarters, left for Europe 
in May where he will make a pilot study of 
the effectiveness of the means of social con- 
trol used by the Nazi government in occu- 
pied countries. He will return to Stanford in 
September. 

Paul Wallin has been promoted to the 
rank of professor in sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

Paul Alfred Francis Walter, Jr., of the 
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University of New Mexico is visiting profes- 
sor of sociology for the summer quarter. 

Bernard J. Siegel, associate professor of 
anthropology, has been granted leave of 
absence for the coming year to carry out a 
study of the processes of culture change in a 
selected area of Brazil. Dr. Marvin Opler of 
Occidental College will replace him for the 
year. 


Upstate New York Sociological Society.— 
The following officers were elected to serve 
for the year 1949-50: president, Earl Lomon 
Koos, University of Rochester; secretary- 
treasurer, John M. Longyear III, Colgate 
University. 

The spring meeting of the society was 
held in April at Colgate University. Most of 
the sociological and anthropological depart- 
ments of upstate New York colleges were 
represented. The afternoon session consisted 
of the following contributed papers: “Some 
Pitfalls in the Concept of Social Equilibri- 
um,” by Nelson Foote, Cornell University; 
“A Report on a Study of the Assimilation of 
the Welsh in Utica,” by Emrys Jones, Uni- 
versity of London; “Religion as Preached 
and Practiced in Oswego,” by S. Seward 
Salisbury, Oswego State Teachers College; 
and “Max Weber and the Ethics of Re- 
sponsibility,” by J. F. Wolpert, University 
of Buffalo. Otaker Machotka, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, presented a paper entitled ‘‘A Soci- 
ological Analysis of the Atmosphere of a 
City.”’ The dinner lecture was given by Carl 
E. Guthe, director of the New York State 
Museum. His subject was ‘American Ar- 
chaeology and Its Relations to Anthropo- 
logical Science.” 


Vanderbilt University—The University 
of Sao Paulo recently conferred the degree of 
Doctor honoris causa upon T. Lynn Smith, 
head of the department and director of 
Vanderbilt’s Institute for Brazilian Studies. 

Glen E. Leonard, presently of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been appointed professor 


of sociology, effective in September. Dr. 
Leonard will be responsible for courses deal- 
ing with the family, rural sociology, and 
Latin-American institutions. 

Emilio Willems of the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, was appointed as visiting pro- 
fessor of anthropology for the year 1948-49. 
Dr. Willems served with distinction as a 
member of the faculty of the special summer 
session devoted to Brazilian studies con- 
ducted at Vanderbilt last year. 


Abbott L. Ferriss, who received the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of North 
Carolina in June, has joined the staff as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Virginia—The Journal 
learns with regret that Frank W. Hoffer, as- 
sociate professor of sociology, died suddenly 
of a heart attack April 13, 1949. Dr. Hoffer 
received the degree of Ph.B. from Ohio 
Northern University in 1914 and the same 
degree from the University of Chicago in 
1918; he also received his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago in 1919 and his Ph.D. 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1929. He was assistant professor of sociology 
at Ohio Wesleyan, 1920-24; instructor at 
the University of North Carolina 1924-26, 
research associate 1926-28, and associate 
professor in the University of Virginia from 
1928 until his death. Author of several re- 
search studies, chiefly in the field of public 
welfare, Dr. Hoffer was particularly inter- 
ested in the field of the family and marriage 
in the closing years of his life. He was fifty- 
nine years of age. 


Washington University—David B. Car- 
penter, now at the University of Washing- 
ton, will join the staff as assistant professor 
next fall. Mr. Carpenter has worked with 
the Washington State Planning Board, the 
Pacific Defense Command, and for three 
years was chief statistician at General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters in Tokyo. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Aborigines—“So-called”—and Their Fu- 
ture. By G. S. GHurvE. (Publication No. 11.) 
Poona, India: Gokhale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, 1943. Pp. xvi+ 232. 16s. 


Professor Ghurye, best known among Ameri- 
can social scientists for his book on Race and 
Caste in India, presents in this work a discus- 
sion, at once scholarly and polemic, of one of 
India’s great practical problems, which is also a 
fascinating problem in the contact of peoples. 
The tribal peoples of India have been subject to 
two kinds of contact: the historic and now ac- 
celerated contacts with the Hindu civilization 
and the contacts with the British administrator, 
entrepreneur, and missionary. Some among the 
British administrators have sought to protect 
the tribal peoples from what they considered the 
baneful influence of Hindu contacts. Ghurye 
points out the anomalies of this policy of seeking 
to preserve the tribal peoples from the culture 
of their close neighbors while subjecting them to 
the much more alien European British law and 
economic influences. 

But Ghurye’s work goes beyond this nega- 
tive criticism to consideration of the problems of 
these people in relation to the future of the Indi- 
an community. He attempts to distinguish 
those problems of the tribal peoples which are 
unique to them and those which are problems of 
all poor, rural people of India, Hindu as well as 
tribal. He concludes that the unique problems 
are the least important. The great problem of 
all the backward peoples is to integrate them 
into the larger society and economy (a process 
which he believes inevitable) with a minimum 
of disorganization and exploitation (whether by 
Hindus or by Europeans). 

In the course of his argument he reviews a 
great deal of administrative and anthropological 
literature on the “aborigines” and on the past 
and present processes of incorporation of such 
people into the system. From his evidence it ap- 
pears that some such people are continually of 
their own volition seeking a place in the Hindu 
system, even though the place be a humble 
one, and that, once in it, they often try and 
sometimes succeed in improving their position. 
This is in line with the evidence in his book, 


Race and Caste in India, on the dynamics of the 
caste system, especially on the process of mo- 
bility within it. 

I suspect that this is a work of a kind of 
which we will see many more as direct European 
influence over the outlying (a nice ethnocentric 
term) parts of the world declines. Until now a 
major emphasis of works on the remaining tribal 
peoples of the world has been on the effect of 
contact with the European world of colonial 
authority economic enterprise. The new empha- 
sis, as in Ghurye’s work, will be upon the con- 
tacts of such peoples with the new agents of 
contact and control, the new or revived autono- 
mous governments and native urban elites, for 
to the new government of India, as to other new 
governments which may later be established, 
the problem of the tribal peoples and others 
only partly in the modern stream of life lies at 
the very heart of the problem of building a uni- 
fied, politically conscious nation. India, at least, 
has the advantage of having a considerable 
group of anthropologists and other social scien- 
tists who have long been at work on the prob- 
lem. In fact, it appears that one result of the 
taking-over of full responsibility has been a 
lively movement to develop a program of an- 
thropological and sociological research and to 
use the findings in the making of policy. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Postwar Germans: An Anthropologist’s Account. 
By Davm Ropnick. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. xii+225. $3.75. 


Father Land: A Study of Authoritarianism in the 
German Family. By BERTRAM SCHAFFNER, 
M.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 203. $3.25. 


The two authors seek, as have a number of 
others, to explain political and military behavior 
in terms of national character and to explain 
national character by personality structure as 
developed in family life and reinforced in other 
institutions. Mr. Rodnick bases his work on 
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field observation in several Hessian communi- 
ties in 1945 and 1946. Dr. Schaffner’s is largely 
built upon interviews, questionnaires, and psy- 
chological tests administered in a center where 
Germans were being screened to determine their 
fitness to engage in occupations of trust in the 
United States Zone of Germany. 

Both present the essential German, especial- 
ly the Nazi, but also others, as a firm believer in 
an authoritarian family who becomes anxious, 
confused, and often angry and aggressive when 
single-minded authority is wanting either in the 
family or outside. Both claim that their evi- 
dence shows that the breakdown of the Nazi 
dream and regime has not altered this funda- 
mental pattern, which they hold responsible for 
the susceptibility of Germans to Hitler and his 
movement. Consequently, both properly raise 
the question whether and how this structure 
may be broken. 

Nations are large aggregations. These studies 
are based on quite small numbers of cases. One 
might ask, therefore, whether these studies and 
others like them can be taken seriously. On the 
other hand, both investigators probed much 
deeper among the psychological roots than 
large studies do or probably ever can. Further- 
more, the findings of the two studies are quite 
consistent with each other. For what it is worth, 
I tried some of Rodnick’s hypotheses out on 
German students and found their reactions 
what he said one might expect. I doubt whether 
more extensive study would modify the findings 
greatly. 

Both authors, convinced that the roots of 
German cultural and political tendencies lie 
deep, are skeptical of changing things by the 
pruning of twigs or by heavy spraying with 
propaganda. They do not believe that Germans 
are somehow damned by their very nature but 
rather that a culture is a sort of vicious circle 
very hard to break. In one sense, a time such as 
the present may be least propitious for such a 
break. Both these authors suggest, as do many 
other people, including Germans, that at the 
moment of the end of hostilities and for a little 
time after many Germans were ready for a fun- 
damental change. The rest is that the occupying 
nations missed their opportunity and that time 
reduces the chances of a breaking of the vicious 
circle. But here, I believe, we have to do with 
another vicious circle which can scarcely be ex- 
plained by the authors’ methods. At that mo- 
ment of the “outbreak” of peace, when the con- 
quered Germans were presumably waiting with 


bated breath for the great new thing, the vic- 
torious nations were not quite ready to receive 
the enemy as brothers and full collaborators. By 
the time they were ready, the conquered people 
seem to have returned to a state of disillusion- 
ment and suspicion. Is it possible so to synchro- 
nize the frames of mind of conqueror and con- 
quered as to find and use the propitious but 
fleeting moment when all might be changed? 
And is all lost if that moment is not used? These 
are questions to which I do not see that the solu- 
tion is indicated by study of character structure. 

In a lecture at the first meeting of the Ger- 
man Sociological Society after the war (1946), 
Leopold von Wiese described another vicious 
circle, starting with the accession of the Nazis to 
power, the constant suppression of all opposi- 
tion, the multiplying of rules and regulations, 
the breakdown of the regime, the coming of the 
conqueror, and a then apparently necessary ap- 
plication of more rules and regulations, which 
made the sly and the vicious even more sly and 
vicious in the effort to evade the rules, which 
meant more rules in the attempt to protect the 
honest and the weak, etc. I find it possible to be- 
lieve that such a vicious circle, once started, 
might continue in any culture. And here is really 
my difficulty with these books and others like 
them. They interest me; their findings ring true, 
and I believe that they would be verified by 
more extensive study. They strike at a funda- 
mental level of reality. But just how does one 
make the connection between this level of reali- 
ty and that of larger historical event? That is, to 
my mind, the unanswered problem. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Lebenserinnerungen. By MARIANNE WEBER. 
Bremen: Johs. Storm Verlag, 1948. Pp. 492. 


The author of these memoirs is the widow of 
Max Weber and a well-known writer in the field 
of history and sociology of marriage. The book 
under consideration deals little with Max Weber 
himself because, in order to avoid duplication, 
the author refers once for all to her biography of 
her husband. Nevertheless, it is worth intensive 
study because the narrative includes at least 
eleven items of general sociological interest. 
These are as follows: 

1. The development from a pre-capitalistic to 
a capitalistic mentality (pp. 6 ff.): This change 
is explained by describing the mode of life of 
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Westphalian textile-industrial ancestors. Al- 
though the fact that they were relatives was not 
revealed, they had already been used as ex- 
amples in Weber’s treaty on Calvinism and 
capitalism. 

2. The structure of the teaching of social and 
related sciences in German universities (pp. 97, 
107-8 f., 287, 481): Objectivity and abstaining 
from value-judgments as well as from indoctri- 
nation was considered the essential, Marianne 
Weber says. Accordingly, in the Republic it was 
felt necessary to oppose strongly the Catholic 
notion that professorships should be bestowed 
according to the parity principle—that is, pro- 
fessors characterized as “Catholics,” ‘“Social- 
ists,” etc., since actually they would not be in- 
dependent scientists. 

3. The teaching and research of the Heidel- 
berg school of social and related sciences (pp. 89, 
197 ff., 204-5 f., 351): In addition to others, we 
see here the following men especially at work: 
Rickert, whose epistemology in part became 
basic to the work of the Webers; Georg Jellinek, 
whose early insistence upon the Calvinistic 
background of North American democracy gave 
stimulus to Weber; Troeltsch, whose book on 
the social teaching of Christian churches dealt 
with a subject similar to Weber’s Calvinism and 
capitalism: Gothein, the socioeconomic histori- 
an of the Counter Reformation and inexorable 
struggler for the independency of the university 
teacher; Radbruch, criminologist and philoso- 
pher of law, who insisted especially on a syn- 
thesis of individualism in the spiritual sphere 
and collectivism in the economic sphere; and 
Lederer, a theoretical economist as well as an 
investigator of modern Japan, who died after 
having emigrated to this country. 

4. Love, sex, and marriage (pp. 240-45, 377, 
457): Marianne Weber tells of struggles, on the 
one hand, for women’s rights in the family, econ- 
omy, politics, and universities; on the other 
hand, against the mechanistico-materialistic 
concept of sex as enjoyment, independent of 
ethical rules. The solution put forward here is 
that marriage is the normal and free love the 
exceptional condition. The latter is permitted 
only to persons who are sufficiently ethically 
vigorous to regulate their sexual life without 
sanction by the society. 

5. Life and work of leading women in the 
German feminist movement and in social poli- 
tics (pp. 109-10 f., 209-10 f., 334-446): Among 
the leaders Camilla Jellinek and her work may 
be of special interest. Overcoming seemingly in- 


surmountable social taboos, she was the first to 
become actively interested in the socia] position 
and sexual-ethical hazards of waitresses in res- 
taurants and night clubs. 

6. Social position and inner life of domestic 
servants (pp. 54-78): While many investigators 
had dealt with factory girls and stenographers, 
little attention had been given servant girls. 
Here the lives of three of the author’s servants 
are discussed. A married woman who is involved 
in politics or sciences needs much help, Weber 
concludes, but actually she thus becomes ethi- 
cally guilty; for, even if she participates in the in- 
ner life of the servant, the latter will not be able 
to reciprocate and will resent it. Accordingly, 
the classical type of the old servant, as found so 
often in German and French fiction and reality, 
can no longer be considered the ideal. Now the 
servant must be one only in the transition peri- 
od between temporary employment and mar- 
riage. 

7. Catholicism (pp. 92, 108, 175, 242, 266, 
257-58): While Catholicism appears as an ally 
in the struggle for regularized marriage as 
against unlimited free love, it is considered a 
danger for the independence of universities and 
sciences. 

8. Protestantism (pp. 232, 460-61): The basic 
feeling revealed by Weber is Protestant, not in 
the sense of an orthodox confessionalism, but 
rather in the sense of the Kantian philosophy, 
which in last instance is based on and originat- 
ing out of Protestantism. But in contrast to the 
usual Kantianism the church appears here as an 
institution which can prevent the masses from 
falling into the bottomless pit. 

9. Jews (pp. 128, 221, 285): The occidental 
and accordingly the German culture, next to the 
Greek-Roman antiquity, is mainly based upon 
ancient Judaism. Jewish pride in their contribu- 
tions to world history, and even the Zionistic 
claims of Martin Buber for Jewish uniqueness, 
are accordingly understood and appreciated. 

10. The German Youth movement (pp. 214, 
487 ff.): Originally and also latterly, at least for 
such groups as the “Koengener,” the youth 
movement seriously sought its own develop- 
ment and thereby the ethical perfection of the 
whole people. But the opposition to traditional 
ties, which supposedly had lost their original 
ethical value, led to an overestimate of the 
young generation itself and of its own capacity 
to find its way out of the chaos. This attempt 
having often been in vain, a new desire to be 
guided originated. 
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11. Hitlerianism (pp. 298, 449, 467-72, 486- 
91): Essential among the various factors in its 
success were thepeace treaty of Versailles, the in- 
capacity of the German Republic to be popular, 
the previously mentioned desire of youth for 
guidance, and the provision of work opportuni- 
ties for the unemployed. But the system itself 
was soon considered unacceptable because of the 
elimination of the freedom of the individual con- 
science and because of the cruelty to nonadher- 
ents and Jews, which was recognized before the 
concentration-camp cruelties became known. 
Not those who had to obey, as the general public 
and ordinary soldiers, but rather two special 
groups, the generals and the intellectuals, were 
guilty. The former knew that the war was lost 
and could have started a military revolution 
against Hitler; the latter did not stand by the 
ideas which they had previously proclaimed. 
Finally, Marianne Weber finds herself guilty 
not for crimes—which she, as other private per- 
sons, could not prevent—but for having saved 
herself while millions of innocents died! 

This self-accusation will not surprise the ini- 
tiated, for it lies completely in the line of the 
social ethics of Heidelberg and of Neo-Kantian- 
ism. Can we accept this self-accusation? Is 
Marianne Weber in any sense’ whatsoever guil- 
ty? The answer to this question poses the entire 
problem as to what kinds of attitudes toward 
such phenomena as Hitlerianism, Stalinism, and 
Spanish fascism are ethically justifiable? Not 
only because of the personality of Marianne 
Weber but also because the ethical guilt prob- 
lem plays such a role in the last part of this book 
as well as because the social ethics of Max 
Weber is involved, an explanation is necessary. 


Judgments of value emanate from the auton- 
omous ethical precept which the individual 
conscience prescribes to the individual human 
being. This individual decision must be re- 
spected, and the possibility of making such an 
individual decision must be maintained at the 
cost of one’s life. Death is preferable to the obli- 
gation to become disloyal to one’s own con- 
science. Such respect for the freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience includes the merciless and 
tragic struggle against the enemies of the inde- 
pendence of the individual’s conscience. There 
are indeed groups—states, churches, political 
parties, schools of thought, etc —which unjusti- 
fiably consider themselves more than the sum of 
their individual members and, in the event of 
their rise to power, would no longer tolerate the 
freedom of the individual conscience. For the 
sake of the latter, such groups must mercilessly 


be prevented from doing such damage, inde- 
pendent of the content of the ideology of the 
group under consideration. The same is true of 
those individuals who profess the ideology cor- 
responding to such groups. Many German intel- 
lectuals did just this, among them some who 
appear in this book. They are not entitled to 
complain if they themselves are now oppressed 
by another group. They are reprobates and do 
not deserve tolerance or even the attempt made 
occasionally in this book to purify them. Mari- 
anne Weber certainly does not belong to them. 
If the blame for having helped a group which 
oppressed the individual conscience does not 
fall into consideration, how, then, is Marianne 
Weber’s attitude to be judged? Again the ex- 
planation concerning the value-judgment must 
be called to mind. According to it there cannot 
be a general ethical rule which answers the ques- 
tion: Must the individual under circumstances 
such as Hitlerianism accept or seek death, even 
if the latter has no immediate revolutionary ef- 
fect? Or is the individual entitled or ethically 
bound to leave? (This the reviewer did, al- 
though he is not a Jew and had to care for aged 
parents.) Or is the individual entitled to save his 
own life by remaining quiet, provided that, by 
so doing, he does not contribute to the damage 
done others and most of all to the suppression 
of the freedom of the individual conscience? 
Cannot the last-mentioned attitude be justified, 
especially when the individual has reason to ex- 
pect that his own life can still become valuable 
in man’s development? The latter is certainly 
true with regard to Marianne Weber herself. 
She saved her life, but she proved that she was 
entitled to do so by writing this book even as an 
old woman; and she saved her life, although she 
did not participate in any activity which limited 
the independence of the individual conscience. 
She is, indeed, free to feel guilty. Moreover, the 
fact that she does so is fresh proof of her own 
ethical greatness. But the reviewer must, in 
spite of her own self-accusation, absolve her 
from any guilt, and, by doing so, the reviewer 
knows that he is in accord with her husband— 
Max Weber. 

PavuL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Personality and Culture in Eastern European 
Politics. By Dinko Tomasic. New York: G. 
W. Stewart, Inc., 1948. Pp. 249. $3.75. 


The main idea of this extremely interesting 
study in political sociology is that eastern Euro- 
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pean political life differs from that of the rest of 
Europe and that these differences are to be ex- 
plained by special features of the leading politi- 
cal personalities of the East. Those personali- 
ties are shaped in a special way by the cultural 
traits of the respective societies in which they 
have been raised, chiefly by the family. 


The Western type is more stabilized and 
peaceful and more influenced by Christian prin- 
ciples. The restless, fighting, rough, and highly 
ambitious political behavior of certain eastern 
Europeans originates in the Dinaric element of 
the population. Though the Dinarics are not the 
major component of the population, their strong 
political interest and ambition as well as their 
relatively poor economic resources push them, 
more than other elements of the population, into 
the political life. Since the strongest element, 
the peasants, are peaceful and not interested in 
public affairs, the Dinarics easily dominate the 
local political life. 

The Dinaric herdsmen have lived since the 
beginning of the Middle Ages in the mountain- 
ous regions of eastern Europe. The mountains 
yielded only a poor economic life but served as 
a good basis for raids and organized theft. The 
powerful role of the head of the large family, the 
kuéa, his immense power over the members of 
the family, his violent methods of disciplining 
them, his life-lasting position, and his emotional 
instability and ambition make of him a special 
personality. The relationship between parents 
and children, very often full of hatred, leading 
eventually to the murder of the father by the 
son or of the son by the father, the strict obedi- 
ence of women, who also hate their husbands, 
the domineering behavior of brothers toward 
sisters—all that strengthens the warlike person- 
ality. Insecurity of life and property, the ex- 
tremes of harshness and indulgence with chil- 
dren, and the malevolent and deceitful view of 
the universe develop unbalanced power-seeking 
and rebellious characters. 


The humanistic values of the Zadruga peas- 
ant society shape the personal traits of the peas- 
ant population in the opposite way. The equali- 
ty of rights of all members of the Zadruga, even 
of women, their full mutual respect, the full per- 
sonal and economic security, the kind and joyful 
ways of behavior, and the high value of peace 
and right make of the peasants of eastern Eu- 
rope a deeply democratic element fitting very 
well into modern political life. Unfortunately, 
those people were not sufficiently interested in 
the public life. Only later, pushed by the unjust 
and egotistical methods of seniorities and by the 


despotic and violent behavior of Dinarics, they 
organized themselves recently into agrarian 
parties and participated in the political life of 
their countries. This is true chiefly of the agrari- 
an parties of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and also of Greece and Poland. 

The characteristic instability and violence of 
political life of eastern Europe is caused by the 
politicians, and even by the kings of Dinaric 
origin, whose despotic, power-seeking, and un- 
stable personalities applied all the features of 
the kuéa life to a larger community of the na- 
tion. The Dinaric culture is fundamentally close 
to the Ural-Altaic culture of sheep-raisers and 
horse-breeders, who invaded Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

It is a great merit of the book that it explains 
political happenings by a certain basic, general- 
ly widespread type of personality. This ap- 
proach, so needed in the analysis of political 
events, is far from being generally accepted and 
understood. Economic causes and _ political 
ideologies are mostly the leading principles of 
explanation, the social-psychological causes 
being very often completely forgotten. But, 
despite the great merit of the author, we have 
certain doubts about some parts of his social- 
psychological explanations. Tomasié demon- 
strates very carefully the specific shaping of 
the kuéa personality in Croatia, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, and Serbia. But in many places he ex- 
tends his analysis also to Bulgaria, Albania, 
Greece, Rumania, Poland, and partly even to 
Czechoslovakia. The author did not try to prove 
that an extension of his explanatory methods 
was well grounded, and it seems to us that in 
certain cases it would be nearly impossible to 
prove it. The book is also lacking in a definition 
of Dinarics as well as of delimitation of their 
habitats and their relative proportion in the 
population of respective countries. 

Tomasié’s book raises the problem whether 
the author should limit his explanation of the 
special characteristics of the political life of east- 
ern Europe to only one explanatory principle. 
Even if the explanation by the special type of 
personality is undoubtedly correct, we do not 
think that it is sufficient and complete. The in- 
stability and violence of political life in eastern 
Europe today remind us very much of a similar 
character of the political life of occidental na- 
tions in the Middle Ages and even in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, where explana- 
tion by the Dinaric cultural traits would not be 
thinkable. We may assume that the actual char- 
acter of the political life of eastern Europe is 
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also to be explained by the slower development 
of the local societies and by the outliving of 
older ways of political behavior. The kuéa cul- 
ture greatly emphasizes and strengthens those 
older traits and keeps them alive longer than 
elsewhere. 

OTAKAR MACHOTKA 
Syracuse University 


European Ideologies. Edited by FEtrxs Gross. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 
ix+1075. $12.00. 


This book is the work of twenty-four special- 
ists in respective political movements or in their 
ideologies. The field covered by this thousand- 
odd-page volume is more limited than the title 
suggests. It deals only with ideologies of politi- 
cal character or of nonpolitical ideologies used as 
bases for political movements, as, for instance, 
Catholicism. 

The editor has gathered a set of studies, 
written almost without exception for this book, 
which cover the great majority of modern Euro- 
pean political ideologies. All the authors know 
thoroughly the subject they are dealing with. 
Most of them were closely connected with the 
political development of the respective move- 
ments in Europe. Some of them, like G. M. 
Dimitrov, secretary-general of the International 
Peasant Union, Vladimir Zenzinov, a member 
of the Russian Provisional Government, or 
Friedrich Stampfer, a former member of the 
Reichstag, were active in political life. Only a 
few are professional European scholars: G. A. 
Borgese, formerly of the University of Rome; 
F. W. Foerster, of the University of Vienna; and 
W. Lednicki, of the University of Cracow. 
Others are mostly theoreticians of the ideology 
of their own political movement or writers, in 
many cases at the present time teaching at 
American universities. Few American sociolo- 
gists or political scientists joined this group of 
European thinkers, professors, and politicians. 

The choice of authors with different national, 
political, and professional backgrounds makes 
the book interesting and vivid. Some of the 
authors preferred the historical approach, while 
others followed a philosophical, sociological, or 
ideological one. Some limited themselves to a 
systematic explanation of the respective ideolo- 
gy; others analyzed practical possibilities from 
the viewpoint of a loyal follower of the move- 
ment. 
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This diversity of approach is emphasized by 
the fact that some were interested not only in 
the ideological basis of the movement but also 
in its practical political development. Some of 
the ideologies are not developed systematically 
and completely, probably because the author 
expected some basic knowledge of the subject by 
his educated readers (e.g., the chapters on so- 
cialism and communism). 

As the editor himself points out, there is some 
overlapping, but this is understandable in a book 
written by a large number of authors. The suc- 
cess of the editor in bringing so many contribu- 
tors to achieve a common task of such impor- 
tance is nevertheless to be underlined. We feel 
that the work would have had more value if the 
editor had asked for a greater systematical de- 
scription of some ideologies, looking toward a 
more common approach, and if one or two im- 
portant chapters (e.g., a chapter on European 
humanitism and one on European political ra- 
tionalism) were added. As sociologists we con- 
sider that a more extensive sociological explana- 
tion of certain ideologies would have been desir- 
able—explanations of the type contained in the 
study of the “Origins of the Fascism” by Bor- 
gese or in the chapter on “Regionalism and 
Separatism” by Roucek. 

The great value of the book is to be seen in 
that almost all the chapters give a very recent 
picture of the political movements and ideolo- 
gies in present Europe. Therefore, it should be 
useful to all students of political science, to 
many newspapermen, and to all those who are 
directly or indirectly connected with political 
life. 

OTAKAR MACHOTKA 


Syracuse University 


Most of the World: The Peoples of Africa, Latin 
America and the East Today. Edited by 
Ratpu Linton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 917. $5.50. 


This is a most timely book, indicating one of 
the frontiers along which social science research 
in the future will have to advance. It attempts 
to promote a better knowledge of the maturing 
colored and colonial world, which is “most of the 
world” at any rate. This world, as Linton points 
out in his Introduction, is fast approaching po- 
litical equality with the established nations of 
Europe and North America, strives hard to 
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reconcile ancient cultural traditions with the 
requirements of modern techndlogy, and de- 
mands unanimously the abolishment of the pre- 
vailing social and economic discrimination. 
Hence, the task which confronts Western civili- 
zation is considered to be that of “trying to re- 
constitute one world on the basis of collabora- 
tion rather than domination.” The book serves 
that purpose. 

Apart from the Introduction, the book con- 
sists of twelve articles. It leads off with two 
highly informative papers on “Natural Re- 
sources in Most of the World” and “World 
Population Trends,” respectively, and then 
turns toward the consideration of major world 
areas, namely, mestizo America, Brazil, south- 
ern and eastern Africa, West and Central Africa, 
North Africa, the Near East, India and Pakis- 
tan, Southeast Asia and Indonesia, China, and 
Japan. Each article covers similar topics, such 
as physical environment and population, living 
conditions, political and economic organization, 
social problems, historical development, and 
contemporary trends; but the task is ap- 
proached differently by different authors. A 
wealth of material is presented, but no particu- 
lar outline is followed, and the emphasis varies 
according to the training and the outlook of the 
observer. A valuable brief bibliography is at- 
tached to each article. 


Obviously, no single reviewer can feel compe- 
tent to judge each of these papers. One criterion 
would be whether or to what degree the author 
succeeds in exposing the dominant theme of an 
area or a Culture from the maze of factual data. 
If this criterion is applied, I think that the 
crown would go to William R. Bascom’s treat- 
ment of West and Central Africa. There, the 
character of the native societies, the processes of 
change which they undergo, and the significant 
differences between British and French theories 
and practices in colonial administration are de- 
scribed not only with scholarly detachment but 
also in such a way as to make the important 
features of the social landscape stand out in bold 
relief. The description of Southeast Asia and 
Indonesia by Raymond Kennedy and the one of 
India and Pakistan by Daniel and Alice Thorner 
come very near the same high mark, while Fran- 
cis L. K. Hsu’s paper on China is remarkable, 
inasmuch as it is the only one in the series which 
is written by an author originating from “most 
of the world” himself. This introduces an ele- 
ment of intimacy which we otherwise do not 
have and which is strikingly present in his re- 
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marks on social class in China. The observation 
that it is of decisive importance whether power 
creates wealth or whether wealth creates power 
is one that is not likely to occur to an American. 
In the same vein the remark made in regard to 
missionary activity—“There can be no real hap- 
piness for the few when the vast majority are in 
misery”—is very enlightening as a difference 
between Chinese thinking and other schools of 
thought. 

This reviewer is not so sure about some of the 
remaining papers. Douglas G. Haring’s evalua- 
tion of Japan and the Japanese bears the ear- 
marks of a subtle bias; besides, the separate dis- 
cussion of a single country, when otherwise vast 
areas are being discussed, seems somewhat out 
of joint. H. J. Simons’ report on “Race Rela- 
tions and Policies in Southern and Eastern 
Africa” is very thinly spread; the motivation of 
prevailing attitudes and the explosively revolu- 
tionary character of the situation are not made 
clear enough to be grasped by those not previ- 
ously informed. The objections concerning the 
articles on North Africa and the Near East (by 
Carleton S. Coon and F. L. W. Richardson, to- 
gether with James Batal, respectively) are simi- 
lar in nature. While a wealth of informative ma- 
terial is presented, bias, particularly in regard to 
the Zionist enterprise in Palestine, is not absent, 
and the two central themes—the recurring an- 
tagonism between nomads and settlers, on the 
one hand, and the coincidence of religion, na- 
tionality, and social status, on the other—are 
not made sufficiently clear. 

In acategory by themselves are the papers on 
mestizo America by John Gillin and on Brazil 
by Charles Wagley. It is doubtful whether mes- 
tizo America is as much a unit as Gillin repre- 
sents. There seems to be a vast difference be- 
tween countries, such as Bolivia, with solid 
blocks of a racially and culturally more homo- 
geneous Indian population and countries, and oth- 
ers like Venezuela, where Indian blood is diffused 
through the population but Indian culture, 
apart from local pockets, is nearly extinct. Fur- 
ther, Colombia, with thirty per cent Negroids 
among its population, is as much part of Afro- 
America as of mestizo America. All of which 
leads to the conclusion that cultural treatment 
cannot follow political lines entirely. Instead of 
a paper on Brazil, or perhaps in addition to a 
paper on Brazil, there might be in a future edi- 
tion a paper on Afro-America which would deal 
with the Caribbean islands and rimlands as a 
cultural unit. Such a paper would bid fair to be 
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one of the most interesting in the entire series 
because it would strike nearest home. 

These critical remarks do not mean to be- 
little any of the contributions, nor do they over- 
look the difficulties which confront any collec- 
tion of this sort. To mention just a few, “most of 
the world” comprises areas where preliterate 
peoples strive to achieve nationhood for the 
first time, as in West Africa, and those where 
nationality is long established and expressed in 
literature and recorded history, as in China and 
the Near East; those of a merely impaired inde- 
pendence, as in Japan, and those of strictly 
colonial status, as in Indonesia; those where 
Europeans have settled side by side with native 
peoples of a preliterate culture, as in southern 
and eastern Africa, and those where they have 
settled among literate indigenous populations, 
asin North Africa; finally, those where a process 
of fusion between white and colored elements of 
the population results in new civilizations, as in 
mestizo and Afro-America. All these and other 
things must be more clearly discerned by social 
scientists in the future; types must be defined 
and trends discovered. At the present time it is 
enough that the outline of the task has been 
herein delineated. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


The White Man’s Peace: An Oriental View of 
Our Attempts at Making World Peace. By No- 
Yonc Park. Boston: Meador Publishing Co., 
1948. Pp. 252. $3.00. 


In this volume an Oriental attempts an ap- 
praisal of the efforts of Western peoples to 
achieve world peace. He begins with the story 
of how white men successfully forced peace 
among the primitive peoples with whom they 
came in contact in their expansion around the 
globe. He then shows how these same white men 
throughout the centuries of their dominance 
have signally failed in banishing wars among 
themselves or in giving peace to the Asiatics 
who have fallen under their influence. He as- 
cribes the white man’s success with primitive 
peoples to the establishment of a reign of law and 
order by brutal force. He believes that their fail- 
ure to do the same for themselves is due to their 
failure to grasp the fundamental facts in the 
problem. They have confused causes and effects. 
They have thought that wars were the product 
of nationalism, militarism, economic rivalries, 


and, the struggle for wealth and glory. They 
have believed that only through a complete 
change in human nature and the establishment 
of uniform systems can peace be achieved. In 
this they have been wrong. These things, them- 
selves, are the results of a world always poised 
for a possible war. They are the products of the 
fears and uncertainties of a world situation that 
must be remedied before peace is possible. 

In other words, the world is in a state of 
anarchy that breeds warlike cultures and insti- 
tutions. It can breed nothing else until the rule 
of law becomes universal and obedience to law 
certain enough to allow the development of 
peaceful attitudes and practices. A world or- 
ganization to establish justice can alone enable 
peoples to rid themselves of those political trap- 
pings which have kept white men at each other’s 
throats in modern times. 

Such a world order is just as possible as any 
other. The United Nations points in the right 
direction. If men are willing to give the same co- 
operation to this effort that they have given to 
nationalism, then success is assured. They have, 
with the horrors of modern war to support, the 
force of fear on their side. “Where the question 
of survival is at stake, even the nonhuman ani- 
mals learn to develop a sort of animal order, 
animal culture and civilization.” The League of 
Nations did not fail primarily because of defects 
in its organization. It failed because of “the ab- 
sence of the will to act in common security.” 
Men still had too much faith in their own old 
national means of protection. The United Na- 
tions will succeed or fail for reasons of the same 
kind. Just now the practical question is one of 
whether Russia and the United States have 
learned these lessons. 

This is a stimulating book. It is a bit too 
sweeping in most of its assertions and a bit ideal- 
istic in its faith in simple remedies. It will, how- 
ever, repay a thoughtful reading. 


AVERY CRAVEN 
University of Chicago 


The Agrarian Revolt in Western Canada: A Sur- 
vey Showing American Parallels. By Pavut F. 
SHARP. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1948. Pp. ix+204. $3.00. 


This is a historical analysis of the fusion of: 


cultures and peoples in the “last best West” 
as reflected in the farmers’ movements and po- 
litical action in the wheat belts of Canada and 
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the United States. Common economic problems 
and geographic environment coupled with the 
more important factor of the immigration by 
American farmers, which for several years num- 
bered more than a million per year, lead to the 
development of similar farmers’ movements. 

The Non-partisan League, to which the au- 
thor gives most space, was strongest in the years 
between 1915 and 1920 in the northern plains 
states and the wheat belt of the United States 
and, according to the author, “swept across the 
southern Saskatchewan plains like a prairie 
fire.” It was also very strong in Alberta. The 
League was a protest against high transporta- 
tion costs, low farm prices, and unfavorable 
marketing conditions, but it went further to 
challenge the basic principles of the capitalistic 
system, demanding the nationalization of public 
utilities, banking and credit systems, industry 
generally, and natural resources. Although the 
League and other American farm organizations 
never attained the success in Canada they 
achieved in the United States, the author makes 
the point that cultural diffusion, as manifested 
by the various farmers’ movements with paral- 
lels or identical organizations in both Canada 
and the United States, demonstrates that men 
and movements are less deterred by the forty- 
ninth parallel than historians. The Americans 
brought not only their knowledge earned, at tre- 
mendous suffering, of how to conserve moisture 
in the arid plains by summer fallowing and spe- 
cial tillage techniques; they brought also their 
urge to redress wrong and disadvantage through 
organization. All major farmers’ movements or- 
ganized in the United States before World WarI 
moved to Canada in some form. 

From the sociological point of view the vol- 
ume would have been greatly improved through 
the study of records of payment of dues and of 
membership rolls to determine membership, 
which could have then been related graphically 
to price and other economic fluctuations. Soci- 
ologists should also investigate the effective 
sign-up campaigns of the Non-partisan League. 
Paid organizers were “always in the company of 
a well-known resident of the community whose 
presence served at once to introduce the organ- 
izer and to quiet any fears that the farmer might 
have that he was being ‘played for a sucker.’ ” 
Most sociologists would like more information 
on the land companies’ techniques employed in 
getting American settlers to move to Canada. 
The author casually mentions the fact that per- 
sonal contacts were most effective and that “a 
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very effective chain-letter system was adapted 
to secure names of prospective settlers.” 


CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Church and Sect in Canada. By S. D. CrarK. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1948. 
Pp. xiiit+458. $4.75. 

Professor Clark has made an important con- 
tribution to the sociology of religion in his thor- 
ough study of religious movements in Canada 
between 1760 and 1900. He emphasizes himself 
in the Introduction that he did not intend to 
write the church history of Canada, the time be- 
ing not ripe yet for such an enterprise. But he 
has gathered a great deal of material toward this 
purpose in the work under review. Leaving out 
Roman Catholicism altogether, the author has 
concentrated upon the schisms in Canadian 
Protestantism. His concern is not so much with 
the official ecclesiastical bodies as with the 
“movements of protest” which arose in connec- 
tion with the change in the social scene. He fol- 
lows Troeltsch in considering fundamental in 
religious development the conflict between 
“forces of order and of separation.” The church 
represents “the accommodation of religious or- 
ganization to the community,” while the sect 
stands for the “exclusiveness of religious organ- 
ization” (p. xii). This reviewer finds no fault 
with this characterization, provided it is vali- 
dated by an examination of the theological self- 
interpretation of both. Clark is concerned with 
the conflict of both forms of organization as it 
relates to the changing community structure in 
Canada. He seeks to offer “an explanation of re- 
ligious change in terms of underlying changes in 
social conditions.” It might have been desirable 
to enlarge the very brief discussion of matters of 
principle in the Introduction by an exposition of 
the nature, structure, and types of religious 
community with reference to recent theological 
and sociological theory.? 

Clark follows a chronological order, tracing 
the “Great Awakening” in Nova Scotia (1760- 
83), the great revivals and the break with Amer- 
ican sectarianism (1783-1832), the conflict of 
church and sect, new frontiers and new sects 


* Cf. Joachim Wach, Church, Denomination, Sect 
(Seabury-Western Seminary, 1946). 


2M. R. Niebuhr, ‘“‘The Norm of the Church,” 
Journal of Religious Thought, IV (1946), i ff. 
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(1832-60), the rise of the territorial church 
(1860-85), and the great revival of the city 
(1885-1900), concluding these eight chapters 
with a brief treatment of church and sect in the 
modern community. The presentation of the 
material is factual and includes a great deal of 
detail. Though the author summarizes the char- 
acteristic features of an epoch or movement in 
the end of each chapter, the reader will not al- 
ways find it easy to proceed from the study of 
details to an appreciation of their sociological 
significance. The conceptual framework seems 
not quite differentiated and strong enough for so 
great an amount of historical detail. 

There are quite a few interesting episodes in 
Clark’s history of Canadian protest groups, sev- 
eral of them centering in an influential leader. 
The New Light Movement and Henry Alline 
(1874) in Nova Scotia; the Methodist surge in 
the Maritime Provinces and William Black; the 
fusion of both influences and their impact upon 
the Church of England and the Presbyterian 
church; the thrusts of frontier revival religion 
under the leadership of American Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and especially Methodist preachers, 
with losses to Lutheran, Congregationalists, and 
Quakers, but especially Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians (“failure of the traditional institutions 
of religion to adapt to new social conditions ac- 
counted for the weakening of their influence 
within the Canadian community” [p. 107]); the 
conflicts within the revivalist camp; the impact 
of the growth of towns, of the increase of wealth 
and education, and of the resulting development 
of denominational organization; and the 
strengthening of imperial sentiment and (after 
1812) antagonism to the United States are some 
of the high lights of the history of the first half 
of the period (1760-1830) (chaps. i-v). The ac- 
count of the second takes notes of the effects of 
the last-mentioned process of accommodation, 
such as the rise of new sects among Baptists and 
Methodists and outside (Disciples, McDonald- 
ites, Irvingites, Mormons, Adventists, etc.), 
many of them local; of the impact of the com- 
mercial expansion after 1860; and of the emer- 
gence of the territorial church, which again in- 
spires an upsurge of sectarianism (Holiness 
Movements with leadership of R. Horner [1895], 
Salvation Army [1883]). The latter testifies to the 
growing urban industrialism: “The task of de- 
veloping among the unattached masses of urban 
community a sense of belonging to something— 
the task of creating new social consciousness— 
was one for which the religious sect was pre- 


eminently suited (p. 423). The latter statement 
raises the question whether sectarianism, be- 
cause “out of times” with the world that sur- 
rounds it, can actually be the final answer to the 
spiritual needs of the Canadian—or of any other 
industrialized Western—people. 

The author, primarily interested in the rise 
and the functions of the sect in the history of his 
country—a perfectly legitimate and, this vol- 
ume shows, fruitful problem—has little to say 
about the possibilities which may yet exist in 
latent form in the message and the work of the 
church. It may be granted that the churches 
have again and again fallen short of the task 
which is theirs, above all in their social function 
in the last hundred years; but this reviewer 
should like to see more allowance made for the 
powers and vitality of regeneration of that 
spiritual entity of which its Master said that the 
gates of hell will not overwhelm it. 


Joacutm WaAcH 
University of Chicago 


Antisemite and Jew. By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. 
Translated by GrorcE J. BECKER. New 
York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1948. Pp. 153. 
$2.75. 


When this reviewer, who happens to be 
author of a somewhat provocative article, “The 
Jews and Antisemitism,” entered not long ago 
a bookshop and, looking around, noticed a book, 
Antisemite and Jew, staring him in his face, he 
had a feeling which a man might feel who, in full 
daylight, encounters his double—standing on 
its head. Not being a very courageous man, the 
present writer hurriedly left the bookshop. Yet 
the feeling remained that the danger is not over. 
For being expert in black magic, this reviewer 
knows very well that where there are doubles 
standing on their heads, the devil is also not far 
away. Under what kind of disguise, so he won- 
dered, will the devil this time play his trick? 

The answer to this anxious question came 
sooner than expected. Oneearly morning, when I 
was still in bed (the devil takes his victims al- 
ways by surprise), Dr. Hughes called me up, in- 
quiring in an innocent voice whether I would 
not like to write a review for this Journal about 
a book entitled Antisemite and Jew. Now, my 
dear reader, you know, I am sure, as well as I 
know, that if you have to deal with the devil, 
whatever his disguise, the best thing to do is to 
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pretend that you do not recognize his real na- 
ture. Following this precept (which is recom- 
mended by the most respected sorcerers in this 
world as well as in the other), I asked Dr. 
Hughes to send me this book. And here I now 
stand and have to write a review about some- 
thing from which I wanted to escape. 

In approaching this arduous task let us say, 
first of all, that this confused study is a highly 
interesting and significant symptom of the con- 
traditions and inner conflicts of our schizophren- 
ic age. Sartre talks in some respects like a leftist 
and like a rightist in some others; he interprets 
anti-Semitism in Marxian terms and then in 
psychoanalytical; he is rationalist and irration- 
alist as well; he overtly denounces anti-Semi- 
tism but unconsciously is not without sympathy 
with those values and sentiments which are at 
the bottom of what he denounces; he criticizes 
the “inauthentic” Jew for not accepting himself 
as a Jew but declares that the Jewish personali- 
ty is nothing but reflection of the distorted 
image of the Jew in the mind of the anti-Sem- 
ites; he is well aware “that ‘man’ does not exist, 
that there are Jews, Protestants, Catholics; 
there are Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans; 
there are whites, blacks, yellows,” but he fails 
to accept the implications of this fact; he is na- 
tionalist and socialist and anti-national-social- 
ist; he is a highly sophisticated man and an out- 
right ignoramus; and he is disarmingly unaware 
of the fact that his multidimensional inconsist- 
encies are nothing but manifestations of his own 
inner conflicts and dilemmas. In other words, 
Sartre is a typical European intellectual of our 
time. 

Out of this chaotic confusion there emerges 
the basic thesis of Sartre, namely, that the Jew- 
ish personality, as a distinct psychological type, 
is nothing but a reaction to, victim of, and de- 
fense against the distorted image of the Jew 
which the Gentiles, or, if you prefer, the anti- 
Semites, have in their minds. It is about this re- 
active Jewish personality that Sartre makes his 
psychologically most subtle, penetrating, and 
illuminating observations. This part of the 
study compensates, indeed, for other defects, 
and makes it worth reading. The Jews, in the 
opinion of Sartre, do actually possess some of 
the characteristics attributes to them by anti- 
Semites; only the interpretation of their origin 
is false: the anti-Semites themselves are, in last 
resort, responsible for having evoked by their 
images and attitudes the Jewish traits which 
they are now rejecting. In other words, the anti- 


Semitic Gentiles are confronted by Jews which 
they themselves have created. 

No insightful person will question or deny 
that Sartre hits a very important aspect of the 
problem. Still, even though very important, it is 
only one aspect among many others. Thus the 
analysis of the relation between anti-Semite and 
Jew is one-sided and biased in its perspective. 
And here are the main points of my criticisms. 

First, it is not true, as he confusedly implies, 
that the Jewish personality is only a reflection 
of the anti-Semitic image. He confuses charac- 
teristics which have their roots in traditions and 
family relations with those which are reaction to 
the Jewish situation. Owing to their cultural and 
quasi-racial characteristics, Jews as a distinct 
personality type would remain even if anti- 
Semites were to disappear. But Sartre in his 
truly schizophrenic manner, does and does not 
understand this state of affairs. Hence his vacil- 
lating attitude concerning the “authentic” and 
“inauthentic” Jews. 

Second, he is completely unaware that it is 
the relation between the ecological framework 
and the sociopsychological mechanisms which is 
at the bottom of all minority problems; the 
sociopsychological mechanisms by themselves 
do not explain anything. The relation between 
Frenchmen and Jews in Palestine (even if they 
were French Jews) is one thing; between 
Frenchmen and French Jews in France, quite 
another. The relation between Frenchmen and 
Negroes in French Africa (even if they were cul- 
turally assimilated) is one thing; between white 
Americans and Negro Americans who live among 
each other, quite another. Wherever the eco- 
logical boundaries do not coincide with ethnic, 
cultural, or racial boundaries, there is some kind 
of trouble or at least a dilemma. 

Third, he completely ignores the role of the 
Jewish “‘unconscious nationalism” and its dif- 
ferent overt and distorted manifestations. Still, 
this is almost the crux of the whole problem. It 
is not a myth but a very real fact that Jews 
react often to significant issues in terms of their 
ethnocentric perspective. And this unconscious 
Jewish nationalism is by no means only reactive 
in nature. Thus, again, the suspicion of a dual 
loyalty has some very real basis in facts—it is by 
no means only a paranoid imagination in the 
mind of the anti-Semite. The paradox in all in- 
tercultural and interracial problems is that 
“prejudiced” people are in some respects closer 
to the truth than those good-natured but naive 
people who are allegedly “unprejudiced.” And 
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in our time it is hell to be a realistic social psy- 
chologist! 

Finally, Sartre is reluctant to see the obvious 
fact that Jewish-Gentile, as all other interhu- 
man relations, operate in a vicious circle. It does 
not make any sense, therefore, to select arbi- 
trarily one phase in this vicious circle and em- 
phatically to declare that this one selected phase 
is the “real cause” and everything else is only a 
symptom. After all, the average Gentile is not a 
saint but also a human being, and he, too, reacts 
to a given situation. 

Summing up, I still believe that the problem 
is not only “Antisemite and Jew” but also “The 
Jews and Antisemitism,” or (since we are talk- 
ing in titles) “The Jews in a World of Gentiles.” 
And social psychiatrists are badly needed not 
only on one but on both sides of the fence. 


GustTAV ICHHEISER 
Chicago 


Witnesses for Freedom: Negro Americans in 
Autobiography. By REBECCA CHALMERS Bar- 
Ton. New York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 
xiii+ 294. $3.50. 

Prior to their emancipation, American Ne- 
groes were thoroughly acculturated to Western 
civilizaton. As they became familiar with the 
culture of the dominant group, there appeared 
on the American scene early Negro poets and 
writers such as Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Phillis 
Wheatley, Sojourner Truth, and others. It was, 
however, not until the present century that we 
began to witness the rise of a large number of 
Negro writers. Their works showed that these 
writers have a masterly command of the Eng- 
lish language, that they have reflected seriously 
about their own fate, and that they have be- 
come intensely concerned with the plight of 
American Negroes. They participated directly 
or indirectly in the movement for greater free- 
dom and for more satisfactory participation in 
American democracy and wrote their auto- 
biographies. There were millions of Negroes 
who witnessed this collective struggle; many 
were the silent witnesses, but there were some 
who left behind them their personal records. 
These autobiographies mirrored in varying de- 
grees the development of their own personal- 
ities and their own sensitive reactions to race 
relations in America. 

After three generations of their struggle to 
achieve greater freedom of movement and free- 
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dom of personality, Negroes still encounter at 
every turn the white man’s prejudice. The prej- 
udice which they have to cope with today is 
not limited strictly to the long-standing outer 
wall; there is the impermeable inner barrier. 
The constant opposition of the white has had a 
singular result—the Negro as a group has cre- 
ated what Alain Locke calls an “inner barricade 
of defensive self-protection” (p. ix). 

To a Negro this additional wall is as difficult 
to overcome as the long-standing outer wall. 
Consequently, today between these two groups 
there is a wide social distance, blocking the free 
flow of interpersonal and intergroup commu- 
nication and making mutual understanding 
very difficult. In America stereotypes and dis- 
torted mental images about one another per- 
meate and affect the nature of personal and 
group relations. A readily accessible medium 
for an outsider who wishes to catch a glimpse 
of “the souls of the black folk” is American 
Negro autobiography. As the author of Witness 
for Freedom so well states: “The autobiogra- 
phy can be particularly useful for all of us who 
are separated from first-hand acquaintance 
with each other by the thousand and one bar- 
riers attendant on race” (p. xi). 

Self-portraiture by Negro Americans reveals 
how it feels to be a Negro and to live and work 
as a Negro within the framework of American 
democracy. To be sure, how a given individual 
internalizes the existing American race rela- 
tions varies in detail and in intensity, and yet 
each individual inevitably places himself in the 
situation and views his personal problems in 
the light of both white and Negro definitions. 
Everywhere the individual Negro defines the 
situation of social interaction in a dual way— 
first, as a member of the American democratic 
society and, second, as a member of the ex- 
cluded Negro society. These two definitions are 
not always complementary; often they are in 
sharp conflict. Under such a condition of con- 
flict leaders emerge, and they in turn define the 
situation and rally around them a number of 
followers. 

In the swift changes American society under- 
goes, pre-existing social norms and conduct are 
modified, thus permitting an individual to en- 
joy a wide range of personal experiences. As the 
individual perceives his social world from the 
standpoint of his personal experience and 
writes about it, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for outsiders to discuss intelligently the Amer- 
ican race problem by using such concepts as 
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“the Negro personality,” “the Negro mentality 
or mind,” or “the want and wishes of the 
Negro.” Today we are finding it more difficult 
to speak in terms of “the Negro and his prob- 
lem,” and we are progressively forced to see the 
Negro person as a vital individual maintaining 
a vital human relation in American society. 
Mrs. Barton seeks to make the white public 
intelligently aware of this and of the Negroes’ 
problems of adjustment. She shows by pene- 
trating comparisons among twenty-three auto- 
biographies how each has witnessed the group’s 
struggle to win a greater freedom in American 
society. 

These twenty-three autobiographies are 
grouped into four major divisions: “The Ac- 
commodators,” “The Achievers,” “The Ex- 
perimenters,” and “The Protestors for a New 
Freedom.” Of the four autobiographies treated 
in the first group, the following may be men- 
tioned: Booker T. Washington’s Up from 
Slavery, James D. Corrothers’ In Spite of the 
Handicap, and Jane Edna Hunter’s A Nickel 
and a Prayer. They show a common goal, but, 
to advance the Negro mass, peace must be 
made at the “white” price. But the price was 
“greater than they realized. Their personalities 
suffered from the internal conflicts” (p. 39). 

In the second group are found five auto- 
biographies. Among them are Marshal W. 
(“Major”) Taylor’s The Fastest Bicycle Rider 
in the World, Lieutenant William J. Powell’s 
Black Wings, Matthew A. Henderson’s A Negro 
Explorer at the North Pole, and Mary Church 
Terrell’s A Colored Woman in a White World. 
In the third group are mentioned seven auto- 
biographies, and some of the more interesting 
ones are: Juanita Harrison’s My Great Wide 
Beautiful World, William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
The House under Arcturus, Zora Neal Hurs- 
ton’s Dust Tracks on a Road, Claude McKay’s 
A Long Way from Home, and Era Bell Thomp- 
son’s American Daughter. These two groups of 
autobiographies are relatively free from “race 
consciousness.” 

In the last group there are seven autobiogra- 
phies: Frederick Douglass’ Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. DuBois’ Dusk of 
Dawn, Angelo Henderson’s Let Me Live, James 
Weldon Johnson’s Along This Way, Langston 
Hughes’s The Big Sea, J. Saunders Redding’s 
No Day of Triumph, and Richard Wright’s 
Black Boy. As we read these autobiographies, 
“we hear the militancy of a marching pur- 
pose.... Their protests...are timed to coin- 
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cide with all the recent goading of the Amer- 
ican conscience.... They marshal their array 
of harsh fact as ammunition in the battle be- 
tween reason and superstition, order and chaos, 
civilization and the law of the jungle” (p. 269). 
And, with these writers, “the matter resolves 
itself down to a life-and-death race with time in 
which civilization itself is the stake” (p. 273). 

A social scientist interested in racial move- 
ments and Negro leadership will find the first 
and the last groups of autobiographies most 
stimulating and useful as a reference, though he 
may find it difficult to agree fully with the 
author’s interpretations and analyses. Her sym- 
pathy lies closely with the last group—“protes- 
tors for a new freedom.” This is in full agree- 
ment with the Zeitgeist of present-day 
America. 

In the opinion of the reviewer this book is a 
courageous attempt to use human documents 
to indicate the interaction between culture and 
personality. It is well written, readable, and 
interesting. Free from the rigidity of scientific 
disciplines, Mrs. Barton brings together a large 
number of autobiographies and analyzes them 
from many varied points of view to show what 
it means to grow up as a Negro in America. 
The book accomplishes what it attempts to 
do—it makes us know how it feels to be a 
Negro, particularly what it means to be a Ne- 
gro leader. 

JitsuicHI MASuoKA 
Fisk University 


Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Educa- 
tion: A Study of Minority Group and Re- 
lated Barriers to College Admission. By 
Davin S. Berkowitz. Albany: Williams 
Press, Inc., 1948. Pp. 203. $0.35. 

The monograph, including supplementary 
studies by E. Franklin Frazier and Robert D. 
Leigh on two main minority groups’ expe- 
riences in securing higher education in New 
York State, is a report to the Temporary Com- 
mission on the Need for a State University. 

The problem under study is why some high- 
school students go to college and others do not. 
While economic barriers may hinder some from 
attaining this goal, it is safe to assume that 
other restrictions, devised or academic, con- 
tribute to discriminatory selection. Colleges, 
because of their institutional characteristics in- 
herited from the past, are not able—and often 
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do not desire—to adapt themselves to new 
needs and new problems in education. Loyalties 
of a sectarian and denominational nature, com- 
mitment to a given educational philosophy, and 
statutory directives (giving preference to local 
residents) are a few hurdles which a potential 
college applicant faces. 

Discrimination, real or imaginary, is difficult 
to ascertain, but the author has ably assembled 
figures which indicate that, while the total pop- 
ulation of the two main minority groups has 
increased since 1920, the facilities for continu- 
ing post—high-school education have lagged, 
thus creating a “pressure” in the proportion of 
minority applications received by all New York 
City and-upstate institutions. For example, the 
enrolment of Jewish students in institutions 
located in New York City has decreased from 
1934-35 to 1946-47. The situation is analogous 
for Negro students of college age, an ever 
growing group, who find it necessary to adopt 
one of several courses: (1) attend an institu- 
tion in the South; (2) accept a scholarship in a 
southern institution which pursues the practice 
of offering aid to northern urban students; 
(3) change their educational aspirations be- 
cause of lacking facilities; or (4) go to other 
states to acquire various kinds of skills which 
are not offered by the traditional college course. 

Other groups experiencing discrimination are 
the Catholic, Italian, and minorities which are 
numerically small in population. It is revealed 
that discrimination begins with the use of 
the data related to the applicant’s background, 
ie., race, place of residence, religion, father’s 
occupation, mother’s maiden name, parents’ 
birthplace, and photograph. Omission of one 
item (religion) is no guarantee that an appli- 
cant’s religion plays no part in final admission, 
for parents’ birthplace suffices. Much remains 
to be desired in establishing an objective, non- 
moral, and nonvaluative set of criteria for col- 
lege admission, whereby the applicant’s intrin- 
sic character and dignity will not be sacrificed 
for other superficial, systematic, and consistent 
discriminatory practices. Undeniably, discrimi- 
nation is more often suspected than proved. 
Suggestions are included for uncovering the 
evidence, such as analyzing the admission 
office’s records of a representative number of 
institutions over a period of years—a laborious 
task—which might reveal pertinent facts but 
would not necessarily disclose the hidden policy 
employed in the selection of final admittees. 
Thus, a set of implied practices may coexist and 


are the subtle barriers. Shortcomings in admis- 
sion policy include (1) the inability of the ad- 
mission personnel judiciously to assess a candi- 
date’s scholastic ability and training; (2) the 
“tradition” that certain minority groups, racial, 
ethnic, or religious, have experienced “unhap- 
piness” in the institution and are thus dis- 
couraged from enrolling; and (3) the influence 
exerted upon minority students to select a voca- 
tion without “discrimination” (beauty-parlor 
operator instead of nursing). The latter is one 
resorted to as a gesture of co-operation by high- 
school officials who find that their recommenda- 
tions to institutions of higher learning are 
futile. 

The study throughout includes pertinent and 
ample statistical data to substantiate findings, 
while summaries at the end of each chapter 
provide a thorough evaluation. The appendixes 
include the legal aspects of discrimination, with 
two detailed accounts of the decisions rendered 
by the Supreme Court; a résumé of application 
experiences of minority groups other than Jew- 
ish; and a sample questionnaire to Negro 
students. 

The experience of New York State in at- 
tempting to “equalize educational opportunities 
throughout the State and to provide larger edu- 
cational plans required by a greater popula- 
tion” is of timely concern to other states faced 
with a similar problem. The various studies 
made for the Commission To Study the Needs 
of Our System of Higher Education may pave 
the way for emulation as well as bring insight 
in detecting and combating a much-debated 
problem—quotas in institutions of higher 
learning. 


Rost Hum Lee 
Roosevelt College of Chicago 


Introduction to Economic Science. By GEORGE 
SouLe. New York: Viking Press, 1948. Pp. 
154. $2.50. 


For the sociologist and the sonprofessional 
economist who want a brief exposition of the 
developments of the last one or two decades in 
economics, this book is excellent. The emphasis 
is upon fact and science with comparatively 
little space on concepts and theory. Mr. Soule, 
long an editor of the New Republic has unusual 
clarity of expression and the gift of presenting 
a complex phenomenon simply. 
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These new achievements of economics con- 
cern income and the gross national product, the 
business cycle, production, national budgets for 
the whole economy, fiscal policies and the regu- 
lation of production, new stages in the evolu- 
tion of money, policies originating with Keynes, 
the free-enterprise system and its relations to 
government, and international monetary rela- 
tions. 

Here is the firing line of a very live economics 
which is of incalculable importance to all of us. 
The author might have called his book “the new 
economics.” The story is told, by the way, in 
one hundred and fifty pages. 


WILLIAM F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


The Alcoholic Woman: Case Studies in the Psy- 
chodynamics of Alcoholism. By BENJAMIN 
Karpman, M.D. Washington, D.C.: Linacre 
Press, 1948. Pp. x+241. $3.75. 


This volume consists of three case histories 
of promiscuous alcoholic women. The author 
states concerning their sexual promiscuity: 
“Frances easily holds the record, with admitted 


relations with more than three hundred men” 
(p. 228). Since the author himself points out 
that alcoholic women may, unlike his three 
cases, be “very chaste and entirely faithful to 
their spouses” (p. x), one is curious as to the 
reason for devoting two-thirds of this book to 
rather detailed descriptions of the sexual ex- 
ploits and dream lives of the three cases. The 
connections between the incidents described and 
the alcoholism of the patients is not convincing- 
ly set forth; indeed, the author himself seems to 
be somewhat puzzled about this matter (p. 232). 
Only about twenty-five pages are utilized to 
account for the personal and family histories 
and other features of the social backgrounds of 
the three women. 

The author regards alcoholism of the nonpsy- 
chotic type as the manifestation of a neurosis. 
The neurosis underlying alcoholism is conceived 
as being in no essential way different from other 
neuroses. It is based upon tension and depres- 
sion. Alcohol is taken to relieve tension, and a 
vicious cycle is set up in which the patient de- 
sires more alcohol to relieve the effects of previ- 
ous indulgence. The author makes the general 
statement that “the alcoholic has missed noth- 
ing. There is universally a full fledged Oedipus 
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situation with all its ramifications into aberrant 
sexual channels: masturbation, perversions— 
open or halfhearted, as well as incestuous and 
homosexual components” (pp. vii-viii). This 
assertion is not reconciled with the author’s 
statement a few pages later that some alcoholic 
women are “entirely chaste.” No proof of the 
author’s hypothesis concerning the nature of 
alcoholism is presented, though no doubt the 
cases will seem to confirm it for those who are 
convinced in advance of the truth of psycho- 
analytic theory. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


Rural Mexico. By NATHAN L. WHETTEN. With 
a Foreword by MANvEL Gamio. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxv-+ 
671. $10.00. 


Dr. Whetten’s excellent book on the sociol- 
ogy of rural Mexico fills a long-standing need 
for a general treatment of rural life and culture 
in that country. The fine ethnographic work 
that has been done during the last thirty years 
has been (perhaps necessarily) of a specialized 
character and has tended to ignore the non- 
esoteric Spanish-speaking rural community. 
Whetten also concerns himself with Mexican 
Indians, but as rural folk often isolated, yet 
nonetheless related to a national economy and 
social life. Other books have discussed such 
restricted aspects of contemporary Mexico as 
education, the agrarian reforms, or the rela- 
tions of church and state. Whetten’s book 
covers the major outlines of Mexican rural 
life and skilfully integrates recorded history, 
legal enactment, demographic fact, and the au- 
thor’s, and other’s, careful observations. 

Whetten makes explicit judgments regarding 
the efficiency and usefulness of programs when 
he feels them to be warranted. But his judg- 
ments are reached quite evidently after a con- 
siderable amount of scientific investigation. His 
sometimes adverse assessments of the effects of 
the long-continuing Mexican revolution (espe- 
cially in areas of educational programs and 
agrarian reform) are given with equanimity. 

The author was well prepared by his early 
life and training to undertake this study. Whet- 
ten was born in Mexico of American parents 
and spent his childhood there. He had made 
several return trips to the country during the 
fifteen years prior to his appointment in 1942 
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as rural sociologist attached to the United 
States Embassy in Mexico. He served as a 
rural sociologist until 1945 and had opportunity 
to travel, observe, and study conditions in all 
parts of the Republic. Some two-thirds of the 
population of Mexico makes its living from 
agriculture. A study of Mexican rural life is 
thus, in effect, an examination of what today is 
most representative of Mexican culture and 
society. 

Rural Mexico is divided into four main parts, 
concerned, respectively, with geography and 
demography, the relation of the people to the 
land, standards and levels of living, and social 
institutions. The demographic analysis relates 
population growth and distribution to types of 
locality groupings and has special value for its 
discussion and analysis of 1940 census data. 
The material on population composition is use- 
ful, among other things, for its historic analysis 
of ethnic elements and family configurations. 

The sequence and significance of the agrarian 
aspects of the Mexican revolution, which began 
in 1910, are discussed at some length in the 
light of antecedent elements, such as the re- 
form laws of the Juarez era, and in a wholly 
comprehensible fashion. Especially commend- 
able are Whetten’s discussions of the hacienda 
(large landed estate) system and the ways in 
which the ejido (communally owned landhold- 
ing) system has largely come to supplant it as 
the dominant socioeconomic form in many 
rural areas. (The author’s judgments of the 
successes and failures of the agrarian program 
accord with this reviewer’s less extensive ob- 
servations on ejidos in an area in Jalisco.) 
Small, private landholdings are examined, as 
are Mennonite, Mormon, Russian, and Spanish 
refugee colonies. The role of foreign colonies in 
culture change is also assessed. 

Whetten’s discussion of standards and levels 
of living covers such subjects as housing, diet 
and clothing, and health and mortality. He 
examines the role of “Indianism” as a factor 
retarding achievement of the goals of the Mexi- 
can revolution in these areas. Yet this discus- 
sion is highly factual and informative. It con- 
tains a judicious analysis not only of what is 
but also of what, with appropriate social action, 
might be. 

In the section devoted to social institutions, 
forms and trends in marriage and the family 
are discussed. Such topics, for example, as “free 
unions” and the role of godparenthood are ex- 
plained in functional terms. Developments in 
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rural education are examined, and such forms 
of social action as “rural cultural missions,” a 
means of community improvement (as well as 
teacher-training institutes), are evaluated. The 
singular character of Mexican Catholicism, the 
reasons for its conservatism, and the penalties 
it has suffered in the changing relations of 
church and state is considered in terms of 
sociohistoric sequences. 

Particularly revealing is Whetten’s discus- 
sion of the growth of the Sinarquista (counter- 
political-reformation) movement. He examines 
its roots in the Mexican rural economy and its 
attempted fructification of traditional forms of 
social control and moral values. In Whetten’s 
discussion of the federal character of state and 
local government the role of the official polit- 
ical party is clarified. He analyzes the heavily 
weighted, inefficient bureaucracy. The institu- 
tional fact of the mordida (literally, “bite,” i.e., 
“graft-bribery-extortion”) is made understand- 
able by his discussion. 

Appendixes include tables of statistics bear- 
ing on previous chapters and an English trans- 
lation of Article 27 of the Mexican constitution, 
which is concerned with land ownership and 
use. It is this section of the constitution upon 
which the ejido program is based. The book 
concludes with a comprehensive bibliography, 
an index, and a number of well-selected photo- 
graphic plates. 

Rural Mexico has a flavor and tone which 
should appeal both to the general reader and 
to the specialist. It should be an extremely use- 
ful reference or supplementary text for courses 
in Latin-American culture and institutions or 
comparative rural sociology. It does not pur- 
port to be a compendium on Mexico. It is not 
a comprehensive, unselective study of statisti- 
cal facts. Salient features and significant facts 
bearing on them are examined in functional 
relation to each other. It becomes, therefore, 
a virtually indispensable instrument to an intel- 
ligent understanding of that civilization. 


Norman D. HuMpHREY 
Wayne University 


Chekhov and His Russia: A Sociological Study. 
By W. H. Brurorp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. ix+233. $4.25. 


Time was, not so very long ago, when the 
universitas literarum in the old European tradi- 
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tion introduced its students to the world’s great 
literature primarily as art. After this initiation 
it was generally left to the student to find social 
significance, if any, for himself. Today this old 
approach apparently is deemed quite obsolete, 
at least in the politically leading countries of the 
world. Soviet Russia considers the arts as ideo- 
logical weapons which, for proper functioning, 
the student must learn to handle like a gun. 
America, too, in a sudden awareness of world- 
wide responsibilities, resorts increasingly to con- 
densed and predigested thought-food which 
teaches the student not appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of art but how to think about its contents. 

It has been said of Chekhov that, on the basis 
of his work alone, a scholar of the future would 
be able to paint a comprehensive and faithful 
picture of Russia in the eighties and nineties. 
This may be so. But then the same thing was 
said of Pushkin and of Gogol, both of whom 
fervently protested that their fiction was not 
“characteristic” or “representative’’ of the Rus- 
sia of their times. Thus Gogol—today a major 
Soviet saint of “social protest”—once wrote 
about the czarist system: ‘“The longer one ob- 
serves the administrative organisation of our 
government, the more one is amazed at the wis- 
dom of its founder. . . . Everything is so perfect 
and so conducive to the good that any innova- 
tion would be a quite needless addition.” Any 
scholar who tries to interpret the Zeitgeisi in art 
by a Weltanschauung of his own, lays himself 
wide open to Goethe’s comment in Faust: 
“What they are pleased to term ‘the spirit of the 
times’ is mostly the gentlemen’s own spirit 
wherein the times are made to mirror.” 

The author, professor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has not escaped this dan- 
ger. The portrait of that “fascinating country, 
Russia,” which, “irresistibly attracted by Chek- 
hov,” he depicts, is doubtless a good compila- 
tion of all the facts and data which could be 
found in Chekhov’s work. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this work of love has destroyed precisely 
the object of its love. As Chekhov’s sentences 
are torn out of all context and pasted together 
again according to social significance in the 
manner of a puzzle, this leaves Chekhov’s art 
emasculated and stone dead. By the same 
token, “fascinating” Russia emerges from under 
the treatment not as Chekhov’s Russia but as 
an Englishman’s Russia, a picture post card full 
of quaintness seen through rather condescend- 
ing foreign eyes. Being a professor of German, 
the author might have heeded Goethe’s warning 
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against those who first drive the spirit out of 
any vital thing which they are trying to de- 
scribe. 

This reviewer confesses that he prefers the 
old approach to literature primarily as art. He 
would not doubt, however, that condensations 
of this type are useful to a younger generation 
which has every reason to prepare in haste for 
the cultural battles which loom ahead in their 
lives. Sociological interpretation of art, how- 
ever, in order to be of any use, must be at least 
correct as to its facts and figures. In this context 
it is regrettable that Bruford—quoting from 
Sumner—gives us a 1914 figure for Russian il- 
literacy of 80 per cent. In this country Sorokin, 
certainly no lesser an authority, names about 80 
per cent literacy, not illiteracy, as the correct 
1914 figure. 

HEINRICH HAUSER 
Wittenberg, Missouri 


The Process and Organization of Government 
Planning. By Joun D. Mittett. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. xi+ 
187. $2.50. 


This little book is one of the most important 
publications of recent date. It deals with “plan- 


ning as a vital element in administration.” The 
author was professionally connected with the 
National Resources Planning Board and saw 
its operation from the inside. Later, assign- 
ments with the War Department gave him 
another opportunity to view the close connec- 
tion between planning and effective adminis- 
tration. 

The second emphasis is on planning as a 
process. To the sociologist this is a familiar 
concept, but in this book the concept is linked 
to its practical implementation. Another socio- 
logical note is struck in the Preface when the 
author says: “Public administration is neces- 
sarily personal. ... We live in a society of men, 
and any organization is at best a continuing 
problem in the adjustment of individual per- 
sonalities to each other and to a common 
cause.” Then he adds pointedly: “Much of our 
writing in public administration has completely 
ignored this fact.” 

The seven chapters of the book, among other 
subjects, discuss the planning process, its re- 
lation to national administration, central plan- 
ning, and the future of national planning. Mil- 
lett makes clear that the planning process 
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includes not only preparation but also the 
“supervision, review, and coordination of the 
operating plans which are prepared throughout 
the government.” This total process is “central 
planning,” which is stressed as a specific need 
in view of the many overlapping federal agen- 
cies. 

The author reviews the history of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board (1933-43) as 
it has not previously been done. His frank 
analysis of the factors which limited its activi- 
ties and his thoughtful evaluation of its con- 
tributions help the citizen understand some- 
thing of the factors, personal and political, 
which constantly play across and through our 
governmental agencies. Then follows an ac- 
count of other efforts of our government to 
provide some centralized system of planning, 
including the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. In 1946 the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was organized to help the Presi- 
dent prepare an economic report. Yet all three 
efforts at central planning have proved inade- 
quate. Millett feels very positively that central 
planning in the United States is inevitably tied 
up with the office of the President and that “in 
the end . . . it must be the President who serves 
as ‘planner in chief’ for the federal govern- 
ment.” 

The book is well organized, and the material 
is clearly presented. Occasionally the reviewer 
had the feeling that the personal experiences 
of the author may have overweighted some of 
his opinions. But that fact does not detract 
from the book; it only adds a pungent flavor. 
Millett is to be congratulated on a timely book 
and one that should be useful alike for the 
teacher in a college and the voter in the com- 
munity. 

BessiE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 


University of Southern California 


Our Partnership. By BEATRICE WEBB. Edited 
by BARBARA DRAKE and MarcGarET I. Cote. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 
Pp. xiii+544. $5.00. 


Our Partnership is the sequel to My A ppren- 
ticeship—long since a classic. It covers the 
doings, private and public, of Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb, that is, Lord Passfield and his wife, 
from 1891 to 1911, with a few pages on subse- 
quent events. With their recent interment in 
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Westminster Abbey this famous team are in ef- 
fect canonized as the patron saints of students 
of social life, of the proponents of gradualism in 
social revolution, and of scientific public welfare 
administrators. 

The profound influence exercised on modern 
social life by these partners appears from this 
volume to have been due to a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances: an early plotting of 
the road down which they proposed to travel, an 
unswerving devotion to that plan, a well-devel- 
oped social philosophy, unusual personal abili- 
ties as students and social politicians (in which 
each was complementary to the other), and suf- 
ficient private income to free them from pre- 
occupation with the problem of providing for 
daily needs. Not only were the pair personally 
suited to each other but they fitted so neatly in- 
to their community and their times that it is 
difficult to determine the extent to which the 
Webbs and modern English life were each the 
maker and each the product of the other. 

The author tells the story of the partnership 
by means of lengthy excerpts from her diary 
with a minimum of connecting narrative and 
comment. The reader therefore passes rapidly 
from intimate personal—often romantic—home 
scenes to sessions with top British statesmen 
and world-famous personages, from an inside 
view of the scholarly struggles in the field, the 
library, and the study in which a long series of 
scientific works were conceived and carried 
through all stages to their completion, and 
thence to behind-the-scene settings in which the 
“Other One”—as the author frequently refers 
to her famous spouse—‘“pulls the political 
wires” by which they eventually succeeded in 
selling Fabian socialism to the British nation. 
She tells the inside story of the founding and 
growth of the London School of Economics and 
the slow integration, under years of pressure by 
the Webbs and their cohorts, of the educational 
institutions of London, with the University of 
London as its capstone. The reader can there- 
fore at any moment expect to meet a bit of ro- 
mantic sentimentalism, a closely reasoned page 
or two on the logic of the scientific method, or a 
plain-spoken evaluation of the personality, 
methods, and objectives of some national 
leader—perhaps the “Other One” himself, since 
none seems to have escaped. 

In brief, the volume is a source of firsthand 
information which can be used for many differ- 
ent purposes: it provides, at once, insights into 
historical episodes, materials for the study of 
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social-political processes and of leadership, and 
is particularly valuable for the study of inter- 
relationships between the community and the 
personalities that develop within it. The vol- 
ume also gives a fascinating picture of the role 
of a “socialized” economically independent 
“leisure class” in a modern dynamic, problem- 
atic society. If for no other reason, one might 
read the book for the picture it paints of two 
stimulating genii, deeply enamored of each 
other, co-operating as an efficient team in a 
drive toward an idealistic social objective with 
an energy almost boundless, and achieving that 
objective with a remarkable degree of success. 
The story can well serve as inspiration to all so- 
cial scientists who hope that through scientific 
study a genuine impress can be made on social 
life in our time. 

The editors have discharged an onerous re- 
sponsibility successfully. We can only hope that 
the story can be continued in further volumes 
and the life-history of the Webbs completed. To 
help the reader find his way among the multi- 
tude of persons with whom the Webbs associ- 
ated, the editors have provided a useful “who’s 
who.” There is also a good Index. 


ERLE F. YouNG 
University of Southern California 


The Labor Leader. By Ext GINzBERG, assisted 
by JosEpH CARWELL. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1948. Pp. xiv-+191. $3.00. 


This book consists of four distinct parts: a 
general section on leaders and leadership, fac- 
tual information about top labor-union execu- 
tives, a historical account of the organization of 
a local of the pottery and porcelain workers’ 
union, and a statement of the alternatives now 
confronting labor leaders. 

Of most interest to sociologists are the sec- 
tion on union executives and the chapter on the 
Parkinstown local. On the basis of an analysis of 
the 627 persons serving as executive board mem- 
bers of ten selected unions between 1900 and 
1940, Dr. Ginzberg is able to tell the reader that 
the majority were native-born; that almost all 
had working-class backgrounds and had com- 
pleted only grammar-school educations; that 
most of them began working in their early teens 
and left their jobs for full-time union work after 
about ten years, many of them achieving promi- 


nence while still very young; that their interest 
in national politics was slight; that they joined 
organizations but that most of them were not 
good church members; and that they tended to 
become intrenched in office. There is also a dis- 
cussion of labor leaders in relation to union 
finances and expenditures. Rumors and mis- 
information about labor leaders have been so 
widespread that it is good to know even these 
simple facts, although they are poorly organized 
in the book. 

The usefulness of the material is limited in 
that it deals with a group of unions no longer 
representative of the American trade-union 
movement. Ginzberg acknowledges this and 
states that his choice was determined by his in- 
terest in studying the trend between 1900 and 
1940. Nevertheless, the unionization by the 
C.1.0. of the workers in the mass-production 
industries was of such decisive importance—for 
the problems of leadership as well as in general 
—that the failure to include unions typical of 
this development is a serious shortcoming. 

The chapter on the Parkinstown local was 
prepared by Joseph Carwell and is based on his 
firsthand experience. It is offered as a case study 
of a union in action and as an illustration of the 
dynamic aspects of labor leadership. Relating 
the history of the organization of a local of the 
pottery and porcelain workers’ union, it is vivid 
and detailed—detailed to the extent that the 
reader is even informed of the facial reactions of 
the participants in negotiating meetings. This 
chapter is primarily a descriptive and illustra- 
tive narrative. There is no way of knowing how 
typical the Parkinstown local was, and, what is 
perhaps more relevant, the wealth of specific 
facts presented is not analyzed in terms of the 
problems of leadership. Instead, one gains the 
impression that the Parkinstown study was not 
made with a framework of the problems of lead- 
ership clearly in mind but was perhaps included 
after the fact. 

This lack of formulation is, in fact, the major 
limitation of the entire book. Ginzberg has of- 
fered it humbly, if not apologetically, as an ex- 
ploratory study and states that it would have 
taken years to write “if every statement had to 
be fully documented and if every generalization 
had to be statistically supported.” The prin- 
cipal objection to this book is not its lack of 
documentation and statistical support so much 
as its lack of orientation and formulation and 
its failure to make use of even existing sociologi_ 
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cal material on social movements and institu- 
tions as a background for its analysis of labor 
leaders. 

VERA MILLER 
New York City 


A Critical Review of Research in Land Eco- 
nomics. By Leonarp A. SALTER, Jr. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 
Pp. 258. $4.00. 


After the publication of the authoritative 
work of Ely-Wehrwein’s Land Economics in 
1940, Dr. Salter’s A Critical Review of Re- 
search in Land Economics, being a Ph.D. thesis 
submitted to the University of Minnesota in 
1946 and published after his tragic death in the 
LaSalle Hotel fire, is, in consideration of its 
comprehensiveness and penetrating analysis, 
one of the finest pieces of study in the field 
of land economics. Unfortunately, the author 
was denied the opportunity of revising his 
writings before publication. However, this sug- 
gestive and valuable work stands high in scien- 
tific research and deserves, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, strong recommendation to students in 
the fields of both land economics and rural 
sociology. 

Among the nine chapters of the book, the 
analysis can be grouped into three parts: a 
short résumé of historical development of rural 
land economics as a scientific discipline cover- 
ing a period about forty years; remarks on 
methodology employed in the research studies; 
and a critical. analysis of some five hundred 
research reports, most of which are bulletins 
published by agricultural extension stations of 
various states. The last category constitutes the 
bulk of the material in this book. 

In tracing the historical background of rural 
land economics in this country, it is interesting 
to note that this scientific discipline has from 
the very beginning split into two branches— 
the Wisconsin School and the Cornell School. 
The former, following closely the traditions 
and thinkings of England and Germany, em- 
phasizes economic theory, and its procedure of 
research “relies heavily on conceptual reason- 
ing” interwoven with qualitative summaries 
and graphic and geographic representations of 
a few statistics usually from secondary sources. 
The principal representatives of this school are 
Richard T. Ely, the founder of land economics, 
Henry C. Taylor, nationally known as the 
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father of agricultural economics, L. C. Gray, 
B. H. Hibbard, J. D. Black, G. S. Wehrwein, 
C. J. Galpin, and many others; all of them 
were students of Ely and were educated at the 
University of Wisconsin. On the other hand, 
the Cornell approach is by way of statistics, 
and its procedures of research focus on “quan- 
tified answers to standardized questions sum- 
marized and compared by cross-classified aver- 
ages and frequency distributions.” In so doing, 
it is only natural that most of the studies have 
been carried on in the field of farm manage- 
ment. The bellwethers of this school are George 
Warren and W. J. Spillman. 

Against this background Salter’s analysis 
tried to be neutral and fair to these two schools 
of thought, and on many occasions he addressed 
himself to the task of criticizing both with 
equal straightforwardness and vigor. However, 
through a careful reading of the book, one gains 
the impression that the author is more ready 
to point out the shortcomings than the merits 
of the quantitative approach of the Cornell 
School. In the reviewer’s view, however, his 
criticisms are by no means unjustified. 

Much weight is placed on the section on 
methodology. The author stated clearly in his 
Introduction that “the determinations in Chap- 
ter III (on scientific methods) are important, 
not only because they provide the basis for 
generalizing from the studies of specialized 
problems, but also because they help to explain 
the direction in which land economics research 
has developed” (p. 4). Many views and theo- 
ries on scientific methods were cited and ana- 
lyzed. However, discussion is centered on three 
books: Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Sci- 
ence, the Social Science Research Council’s 
Research Method and Procedure in Agricul- 
tural Economics (referred to by the author 
as the “zg928 Handbook’) and John Dewey’s 
Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. The former two 
emphasizing statistical method and the latter 
accentuating logics. Since science is viewed as a 
continuing process of problem-solving in order 
to give man better control over his experience, 
the procedures needed to handle relevant facts 
must be determined by the nature of the prob- 
lems at hand. Statistics is only one of the many 
methods, and, therefore, it cannot be relied 
solely upon to solve all problems. Hence the 
author accepted Dewey’s view on scientific 
method rather than Pearson’s. This undoubted- 
ly reflects again his inclination to the spirit of 
the Wisconsin approach. 
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To use the discussion of methodology as a 
basis, the author came to the analysis of some 
five hundred research reports, of which one 
hundred and twenty-five were singled out for 
separate scrutiny and comment. These reports 
were grouped under three headings: those made 
in the cutovers, those in areas other than the 
cutover, and those made on landed property. 
In every case the author’s attention and criti- 
cisms are directed toward the weakness of 
stereotyped representations of data and the 
freezing of problem formulation, especially in 
connection with the arrangement of quantita- 
tive data. When a study has been so formu- 
lated and directed, the objective of research 
becomes, in his words, “merely counting or 
classification work rather than exploration of 
the sources of problems and possible mode of 
solution” (p. 174). To his disappointment, 
however, many researches in the field of rural 
land economics have been done in this fashion. 

Other sources of deficiencies as exemplified 
by these research reports are lack of hypothe- 
ses to be tested by evidence and also lack of 
problematic situations posed for inquiry so that 
the research is for its own sake, resulting in 
no solution to problems and, therefore, adding 
nothing to knowledge. 

With reference to land-tenure studies, the 
author reiterates emphatically again the differ- 
ence between procedures that reveal quantita- 
tive relationships among items in a mass of 
data and those which reveal the sequence re- 
lations among items in individual cases. The 
object of scientific inquiry is, he asserts, “to 
find cases that explain and test sequence of 
experience between purposes, actions, and out- 
come” and not merely “to summarize and pre- 
sent data in an orderly manner.” 

In short, land economics, as viewed by Ely 
and Wehrwein, co-authors of Land Economics, 
is both a science and an art. Because of the 
dual nature inherited in this discipline, it seeks 
the truth for its own sake and also aims to 
frame constructive land policies (cf. p. 53). 
Any student who is undertaking research in 
this field must not be satisfied alone with ma- 
terial precision to the disregard of its relevancy 
to the solution of existing problems. 


Suu-Cuinc LEE 
Chicago 


City Region and Regionalism: A Geographical 
Contribution to Human Ecology. By ROBERT 
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E. Dicxinson. New York: Oxford Univers- 

ity Press, 1947. Pp. xv-+327. $4.75. 

This is the most comprehensive and the best- 
integrated book about the “nucleated settle- 
ment” and its tributary area. Approaching the 
problem on a relatively high level of abstrac- 
tion, the author is able to apply a unified 
scheme to such diversified subjects as the resi- 
dential urban neighborhood and the depend- 
ency of the rural hinterland upon the metro- 
politan center. 

Dickinson’s contribution will be particularly 
welcome to those social scientists who are 
searching in the notion of “regionalism” for a 
theoretical rationale to interrelate many dif- 
ferent fields of teaching and research, such as 
human ecology, urban sociology, social plan- 
ning, the morphology of community growth 
and development, etc. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to look for theoretical clarification in 
Dickinson’s volume. A very different contri- 
bution is intended by the author. His task— 
in which he succeeds exceedingly well—is the 
co-ordination of empirical materials which 
have remained somewhat diffused due to highly 
conventionalized tendencies for specialization 
in the related social sciences in America. 

Dickinson combines the interests of the ur- 
ban sociologist, the expert in social planning, 
the rural sociologist, and the “applied” social 
sciences concerned with problems of regional 
integration. Naturally, he can achieve this feat 
only at the price of omission. The spatial or 
geographical aspects of these different fields of 
investigation are moved into the fureground 
of attention. In this field the author has un- 
earthed valuable historical and many neglected 
European contributions so far overlooked by 
American ecologists, sociologists, and geogra- 
phers. It is in this field, also, that the author 
makes some interesting original contributions 
such as with regard to international compari- 
sons of regional structures in urbanization and 
to problems of area delineation in the rural as 
well as the urban environment. 

Essentially social aspects of neighboring, 
city living, and rural association are neglected. 
Under the circumstances, it will be difficult to 
use the book as a text in any of the conven- 
tional sociology courses offered in our universi- 
ties and colleges. Only where offerings in ecol- 
ogy are limited to one course could this volume 
be used to provide a good frame of reference 
to be amplified by outside sociological readings. 
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The geographers, on the other hand, probably 
have got something here that should help in 
shaping a specialized discipline of thought. The 
author comes close to the development of a 
“human geography” that is held together by 
more than concern with the dimension of space. 


SvEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Ethik in der Schauweise der V’issenschaften 
von Menschen und von der Gesellschaft. By 
LEOPOLD von Wiese. Bern: A. Francke Ver- 
lag, 1947. Pp. 443. Fr. 39. 

This is a good book but one impossible to 
summarize and very difficult to review. It con- 
tains nearly 450 large and closely printed pages 
(but we can be thankful for Latin type) of 
thoughtful and thought-provoking discussion. 
All the way through the author is saying things 
relevant to his subject in a tone judicious and 
sober without being solemn or dogmatic; and 
he never (or very rarely) falls into cant or 
statements which sound well but, taken liter- 
ally, are merely foolish, such as are so common 
in works dealing in any way with moral ques- 
tions. Perhaps inevitably, this makes for dif- 
fuseness and tedium. There is “endless” draw- 
ing of distinctions, criticism of positions, and 
discussion of “on-one-hand-but-on-the-other.” 
And, finally, in the reviewer’s opinion, the work 
fails to define key issues sharply, to say nothing 
of offering anything very definite and concrete 
in the way of solution or contribution to their 
solution. 

Up to a point, this is a merit. The Preface 
states as the second of four main objectives 
which the author sets himself in this work (the 
third in a series dealing with the “should-be” 
in contrast with the “is” aspect of social or 
interindividual relationships) that of showing 
that the “truly scientific” task of ethics is not 
to state a principle or a few principles whose 
absolute validity is to be insisted upon but to 
inquire into the limits of the always limited 
validity of practical-ethical principles (Forde- 
rungen). And the title of his first introductory 
chapter sweepingly condemns epigrammatic di- 
lemmas or antitheses (“Wider das spaltende 
Schlagwort”’). This extends, rightly, to repudi- 
ation of a sharp distinction between the two 
aspects of social phenomena, the scientific or 
descriptive generalization and the normative. 


But my worst difficulty in reading the book has 
been the struggle to find what is meant by the 
explanatory part of the title, the approach, in 
ethics, of the sciences of man and society. It 
surely could be made clear that social facts and 
principles involve meanings and are affected by 
interests in a sense far deeper than is true of 
physical data—hence they are not factual in 
the same sense—and then that any discussion 
of, or critical assertion about, policy presup- 
poses conflicts of interest—hence appeal to 
norms—and even these must have some kind 
of objectivity if such statements are to make 
sense. 

Von Wiese’s first and most important objec- 
tive is to dispose of the notion (“full of contra- 
dictions”) of collective egoism. This is specifi- 
cally discussed in a short section (pp. 197-202) 
of his chapter on “Social Ethics” (chap. vi, pp. 
177-241, longest in the book) and incidentally 
at other points. Though the discussion is pene- 
trating, the question is hardly “disposed of.” 
(This may be an unfair translation of aufrol- 
len, though the author uses brechen in a paral- 
lel phrase.) The other two objectives are: to 
insist that ethical demands on man and groups 
must be interpreted in the light of the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. A sort of 
footnote, it would seem, to the principle of the 
limited validity of all principles. The fourth 
is especially interesting: the reduction of pain 
in the world is set up as the goal of all ethics. 
This is repeated in the text, more elaborately 
on page 153, on the ground that “our earthly 
life is so ordered that joys are the exception, 
pains the rule.” But many other statements run 
quite differently. Thus “social ethics seeks more 
to combat evil than to develop the good” (p. 
208). Perhaps the “loftiest” and the “leading 
idea of all (sic) ethics is the disinterested per- 
fecting of mankind” (p. 241 and similarly else- 
where) ; on the next to last page of the book it 
is “truthfulness, love, moderation and striving 
toward perfection.” 

The book as a whole is divided between a 
“General Part” and a “Special Part” (three- 
fifths and two-fifths of the pages). The second 
is somewhat more concrete but is less inter- 
esting and cannot be discussed here. (Chapter 
13 gives a good critique of socialism and free 
enterprise.) Sheer mercy to any studious reader 
of such a work, but especially to a reviewer, 
would call for a full index and an analytical 
table of contents. But we have only a list of 
chapter titles for the two parts and no section 
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headings or even chapter indication on other 
than initial pages. However, one who can give 
the time and effort required to read it even 
cursorily will find it a suggestive and profitable 
exercise. 

FraNK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 


The Communication of Ideas. Edited by Ly- 
MAN Bryson. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. ix+296. $3.50. 

This title and a similar symposium published 
at about the same time (Communication in 
Modern Society, ed. Wilbur Schramm) reveal 
the growing concern with the field of com- 
munication on the part of both academicians 
and practitioners. In some ways, indeed, the 
development amounts to a social science fad, 
with danger of overextension. 

The sixteen essays deal with a variety of 
subjects: the cultural aspects of communica- 
tion in primitive and complex societies (Mar- 
garet Mead); classical theories of communi- 
cation (Whitney Oates); clarity in communi- 
cation (Irving Lorge, James Clarke, Wendell 
Johnson) ; communication and social structure 
(Harold Lasswell); communication and social 
control (Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert Mer- 
ton, Robert Leigh, Charles Siepmann, Joseph 
Goldsen); communication in business (Leo 
Nejelski) ; and communication and popular art 
(Lennox Grey, Lyman Bryson). The essays 
range from the relatively narrow concern of 
Lorge with indexes of comprehension and 
readability or Oates with communication doc- 
trine in Plato, to the broad concern of Lazars- 
feld and Merton with the role of the communi- 
cation media in social action and public taste 
or Lasswell with communication and social 
process. In treatment the essays range from 
Lasswell’s analysis through Nejelski’s descrip- 
tion to Seipmann’s exhortation. Standard defi- 
nitions of central terms (e.g., “communication” 
itself) are lacking, perhaps necessarily so. Spe- 
cialists in various fields—education, psycholo- 
gy, anthropology, sociology, political science— 
find it extremely difficult to talk together about 
this common field, primarily because they de- 
fine problems differently within it. Apparently 
“integration” of the social sciences does not 
come easy. 

Despite this variability in performance, how- 
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ever, certain themes and problems run through 
several of the essays, lending a certain con- 
tinuity though not necessarily providing a sys- 
tematic organization. The first is the theme of 
the difficulty of achieving communication. Sev- 
eral writers discuss the obstacles to efficient 
communication (though that term is not de- 
fined uniformly). Thus Lasswell lists such 
factors as technical insufficiencies, deliberate 
blocking like censorship, ignorance, nonuse of 
appropriate and available techniques, person- 
ality problems, and distorted content. Johnson, 
a psychologist and speech pathologist, adds 
speech and voice defects, physical characteris- 
tics, vocabulary deficiencies, and “pre-scientific 
orientation” (i.e., undue identification, projec- 
tion, etc.). Lorge and Clarke, educators, call 
attention to the lack of certain skills in under- 
standing and especially in communicating; Ne- 
jelski, to the failure of commercial communi- 
cation because of deficient background, over- 
technical terminology, lack of effective partici- 
pation in decisions, and misuse of communica- 
tion forms and media. But all of this does not 
provide the basis for a systematic analysis of 
obstacles to effective communication. 

In juxtaposition to this technical problem is 
the substantive political and ethical problem of 
the control of the mass media of communica- 
tion. Seipmann and Leigh deal directly with 
this matter, the former advocating various 
forms of public action to reform American 
radio, and the latter stressing certain institu- 
tional changes to insure the proper kind of 
freedom of the press, along the line of the 
recommendations of the recent Commission on 
Freedom of the Press. Lazarsfeld and Merton, 
analyzing the effect of the present system of 
control, conclude that in several ways—and 
not just the obvious one of class interest—it 
favors social conformism. Even Mead turns 
from communication among the Arapesh and 
Manus to discourse with insight on the prob- 
lem of responsibility in a commercial culture 
in which mass communicators debase valued 
symbols in competition for petty ends. Here, 
again, no basis for systematic evaluation of the 
control structure is available. 

Nor is it provided by the occasional refer- 
ences throughout the volume to standards of 
performance for a communication system. 
Oates presents Plato arguing for the standard 
of truth, but unfortunately he neglects any 
consideration of applying this standard to the 
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modern media. Suggested criteria are advanced 
in other essays—for example, raising of ‘“‘essen- 
tial questions about the structure of society” 
(Lazarsfeld and Merton) ; “equivalent enlight- 
enment as between expert, leader, and layman” 
(Lasswell) ; presentation of full reporting, con- 
troversial positions, group images, and differing 
values (Leigh). A synthesis of standards and 
particularly the development of research meth- 
ods for their objective evaluation remain to be 
achieved. 

A fourth general theme in the book is the 
attention to popular art and esthetic taste. 
Increasingly, students of communication are 
becoming concerned with the role of the media 
in popular culture, both for its own sake (as a 
“new” form of mass culture) and for its re- 
lation to the political effects of the media (as, 
for example, its diverting function or what 
Lazarsfeld and Merton call its “narcotizing 
dysfunction”). The problems in this area, 
among the most intriguing in the entire field, 
are considered by Bryson in his plea not to 
judge popular art by the criteria of fine art 
and by Grey, in one of the best essays in the 
volume, on the characteristics and potentiali- 
ties of mass art. 

The way in which a communication system 
reflects the cultural pattern of its society is 
another problem given some general attention 
in the volume. Mead provides anthropological 
illustrations for primitive societies and for 
contemporary Britain and the United States, 
and Lazarsfeld and Merton for the commercial 
aspects of American culture. Although these 
papers supply useful insight, a general frame- 
work of analysis is not given. 

Finally, the strong effects ef the communi- 
cation media and their potentialities are men- 
tioned by almost all the authors, even by those 
(like Lazarsfeld and Merton) who contend that 
their influence is often overestimated. This 
recognition of power is not simply noted casu- 
ally; by and large, efforts to differentiate kinds 
of effects are made. Thus, for Lasswell’s pur- 
poses, the functional analysis of the communi- 
cation process is carried on in terms of sur- 
veillance of the environment, correlation of 
the components of society, and transmission of 
the social inheritance. Lazarsfeld and Merton’s 
analysis produces the status-conferring func- 
tion, the enforcement of social norms, and the 
narcotizing dysfunction. 

At the same time that these lectures sug- 
gest the manifold problems which require re- 
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search attention, the essays do not provide the 
over-all integration of concepts or hypotheses 
necessary as a theoretical guide for the devel- 
opment of this emerging field of social science 
investigation. 

BERNARD BERELSON 
University of Chicago 


The Origin of Genius. By Atrrep Hock. Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.: Alfred and Josephine Hock, 
1949. Pp. 62. $1.80. 


The author made a conscientious survey of 


the work of a variety of outstanding persons, ’ 


reflected on their methods, and arrived at a 
point of view concerning the nature of genius. 
Discarding heredity as a factor, he noted that 
most such persons are driven by motives more 
strenuous than those experienced by ordinary 
men and that they expended enough more time 
and effort to account for their superiority. If 
the feats appear to be astonishing to the non- 
genius, it is because the genius tends to develop 
a structure of mental organization which makes 
operations easier than they would be to the 
rest of us. 

The brief argument, developed by anecdotal 
material, might serve as an interesting and 
convenient introduction to the consideration of 
exceptional mental performances. There is 
available material in the literature which might 
considerably strengthen the case, but in gen- 
eral the author appears to be going in the right 
direction. There is still much mysticism about 
genius in the popular mind and literature, and 
any honest attempt to reveal the secrets is to 
be encouraged. 

Rosert E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Psychiatry in General Practice. By MELVIN W. 
THORNER, M.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1948. Pp. xi+659. $8.00. 


This work strikes a refreshing note among 
psychiatric textbooks, which are generally or- 
thodox and stereotyped. While Dr. Thorner 
addresses his work to the internist and general 
practitioner of medicine, the book not only 
should have a definite value to those profes- 
sions of nursing, social work, and psychology 
which are peripheral to psychiatry but also 
should find a definite usefulness among those 
medical students who plan to make psychiatry 
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their specialty. At least, Thorner’s work can 
give the latter a vivid and enlightening account 
of those kinds of personalities with which the 
practicing psychiatrist is likely to deal. 

The book is divided into three sections. Sec- 
tion I states the organization and purpose of 
the volume; Section II is a very interesting 
nonstereotyped presentation of the various 
kinds of personalities which the medical prac- 
titioner or psychiatrist is likely to meet; Sec- 
tion III deals with the aim and procedure of 
the psychiatric examination and the kinds of 
therapy which are current among psychiatrists. 
The entire tone of the book is an eclectic one, 
and the author is never guilty of pushing any 
particular theoretical explanation at the ex- 
pense of other existing ones. In fact, here his 
aim is always for the practitioner and the 
psychiatrist to arrive quickly at the cause, if 
possible, of the person’s difficulty and then to 
decide upon that therapy or combination of 
therapies which are likely to be most helpful to 
the patient. 

The second section particularly deserves de- 
tailed consideration. Here the author abandons 
the traditional textbook procedure of giving de- 
tailed accounts of the symptoms, etiology, diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and therapy with illustrative 
clinical material for the various so-called “men- 
tal diseases.” Instead he presents a very beau- 
tiful picture of the different kinds of people 
that are likely to find their way to the psychia- 
trist’s office, the mental hospital, or the clinic. 
Each chapter heading in this section deals with 
a particular group of people. For example, 
those who are anxious, unhappy, dull, intelli- 
gent, confused, suspicious, demented, de- 
pressed, dreamy, or senile personalities make 
up a good bulk of psychiatric practice. One 
chapter in this section is concerned with the 
effect or influence of catastrophes such as war, 
disease, and economic dislocation upon mental 
patients. And a final chapter deals with the 
“rest of us” who are not yet quite abnormal 
enough to require psychiatric treatment or 
hospitalization. In this chapter particularly the 
author reveals himself as not only a competent 
psychiatrist but also a competent sociologist in 


the observations he makes about the personali- 
ties and interpersonal relations in a small town 
where he has spent a number of his summers. 

This review would hardly be complete with- 
out referring to ‘the clever manner in which 
Thorner has handled his case material. While 
he indicates toward the end of the book that 
most of the cases have been taken from his 
psychiatric files, he has presented them, not as 
the usual stereotyped clinical record, but rather 
he has used a short-story form in telling about 
the kinds of personalities with which he has had 
to deal in his practice. He distinctly takes his 
cue from the novelist and short-story writer and 
tries to give a picture of the patient from the 
inside and how he really appears to himself. 
Some of these short-story cases have happy 
endings and others do not. All of them are rich 
in detail, with brief interpretations and diag- 
nostic explanations along the margin. It is a 
technique in case presentation which possibly 
might be more widely used. Even the objectiv- 
ity upon which the clinical report prides itself 
is certainly not lacking in the case presenta- 
tions of Thorner. 

The final section dealing with methods pre- 
sents no new material but attempts to inform 
the general practitioner how to conduct the 
psychiatric examination and the kinds of ther- 
apy to use with different patients. He gives 
various warnings to doctors with respect to the 
use of therapy, for example, the advising of 
patients about the conduct of their sexual lives 
and the performing of therapy when the rela- 
tionship between patient and doctor is one of 
antagonism. The practitioner should keep all 
this in mind and in addition remember that the 
chief aim of any psychiatric examination is not 
finding “the proper label or diagnosis for the 
syndrome, but in estimating what is wrong with 
the patient, and how best to set about correct- 
ing it.” Dr. Thorner is to be congratulated for 
providing a thoughtful and stimulating psy- 
chiatric textbook for the general practitioner 
and also for dealing with his case material in a 
novel way. 

H. WarrEN DUNHAM 
Wayne University 
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ALLporT, GorpDOoN W. ABC’s of Scapegoating. 


(‘Freedom Pamphlets.””) New York: Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai B’rith, 1948. Pp. 56. 
$0.20. Revision of a pamphlet for lay groups. 


ANSHEN, Ruta NAnpaA (ed.). The Family: Its Func- 


tion and Destiny. (‘Science of Culture Series,”’ 
Vol. V.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xi+443. $6.00. A book of readings by anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and psychologists. First 
part describes family in various civilizations. 
Second part gives topical analyses of various as- 
pects and problems of family life. 
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New Horizons in Criminology: The American 
Crime Problem. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. Pp. xxvi+1,069. A new printing of a work 
published in 1943. 


BECKWITH, BuRNHAM P. The Economic Theory of a 


Socialist Economy. Stanford University, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. viii+444. 
$5.00. A systematic treatise, covering problems of 
utility, production, management, and the dis- 
tribution of income. The author espouses the 
Taylor system of management and states that it 
can be fully applied under socialism. 


BENNETT, JOHN W., and TumIn, MELvIn M. Social 


Life: An Introductory General Sociology. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxii+ 
725+xvi. $4.50. Introduction presents the as- 
sumptions and objectives of the authors. Organ- 
izes, in the main, about basic concepts (status, 
role, institutions, culture, and society). Final sec- 
tion of several chapters on American society and 
culture. 


BRIENBAUGH, CARL (ed.). Gentleman’s Progress: 


The Itinerarium of Dr. Alexander Hamilton, 1744. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. Pp. xxxii+ 267. $3.50. Hamilton’s journal 
of a journey through the American Colonies in 
1744, with an explanatory introduction. 


BRouweER, Paut J. Student Personnel Services in 


General Education. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1949. Pp. xix-+317. $3.50. 
One of several volumes which report a study of 
general education carried on over several years in 
fifteen colleges representing the main kinds of 
colleges in the country. Problems considered are 
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counseling, extra-class life, living arrangement, 
classroom, etc., in relation to problems of stu- 
dents. Part II tells how to appraise the need for 
personnel services. Part III presents psychologi- 
cal, physiological, philosophical, and sociological 
principles of student personnel programs. 


CENTERS, RicHarp. The Psychology of Social Classes. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii+ 244. $3.50. A study of a stratified and region- 
ally selected sample of 1,100 adult white males, 
made in 1945 and using a battery of questions to 
determine the place of the respondents on a con- 
servatism-radicalism scale. Techniques and pro- 
cedures used are described. Critique of literature 
on social class and of research in this field. 
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United States Government Printing Office, 1948. 
Pp. ix+129. 
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ing. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 100. $1.00. This essay, prepared as an Inglis 
Lecture on Education at Harvard University, 
grows out of and partially reports Mr. Davis’ own 
research and also presents a searching critique of 
class and culture bias in intelligence testing, 
starting with Binet’s work. 


DEES, JESSE WALTER, JR. Flophouse. Francestown, 


N.H.: Marshall Jones Co., 1948. Pp. xxv+170. 
$4.00. An authentic undercover study of ‘“‘flop- 
houses,” ‘‘cage hotels,” including missions, shel- 
ters, and institutions serving unattached (home- 
less) men. A sociological study that includes Eng- 
lish origins of mass relief; samples of American 
mass relief and a modern investigation of public 
and private policies in Chicago. 


DOLLARD, JOHN. Caste and Class in a Southern Town. 


New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xvi+ 502. 
$5.00. Contains a new Preface, commenting on 
change in methodological perspective since the 
study was made (1935-36). 


DuBors, Cora. Social Forces in Southeast Asia. 


Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949. Pp. 78. $2.00. A series of three lectures, 
first giving author’s concepts for analysis of cul- 
ture and cultural change; the others describing 
the situation in southeastern Asia. 
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Essster, K. R. (ed.). Searchlights on Delinquency: 
New Psychoanalytic Studies. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiii+ 
456. $10. Collection of thirty-five essays com- 
memorating the seventieth birthday of August 
Aichhorn, describing the problems, use, and value 
of psychoanalysis in treating juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Papers are by outstanding child psychothera- 
pists in the United States and abroad. 


Ernst, Morris L., and Lota, Davip. The People 
Know Best: The Ballots vs. the Polls. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 169. $2.50. 
A popularly written comment on the polls in the 
last presidential election. The general theme is 
“Dear public, beware of your prophets.” 


FESLER, JAMES W. Area and Administration. Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 1949. Pp. 
158. $2.50. Six lectures to students of public ad- 
ministration on the problems of determining ad- 
ministrative areas and for co-ordinating public 
services within them. 


Gatpston, Iaco, M.D. (ed.). Social Medicine: Its 
Derivations and Objectives. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 294. $2.75. A series 
of papers on (1) ‘“‘The Changing Concepts of the 
Relation of Medicine to Society.” (2) ‘‘Differenti- 
ation of Social Medicine from Clinical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” (3) ‘‘Epidemiology in Social 
Medicine,” (4) ‘‘Nutrition and Social Medicine,” 
(5) “Social Psychiatry and Social Medicine,” 
etc. The phrase ‘social medicine” refers to rela- 
tion of medicine to society, not to “‘socialized 
medicine.” 


GuuryvE, G. S. Occidental Civilization. Bombay: In- 
dian Institute for Education and Cultural Co- 
operation, 1948. Pp. 204. Rs. 20. Comparative 
study of accomplishments of various countries in 
arts, sciences, and philosophy. 


GinspurG, Sot W., M.D. Man’s Place in God’s 
World. New York: Hebrew Union College—Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, 1949. Pp. 30. $0.50. An 
attempt to reconcile psychoanalysis and religion. 


GorDON, PIERRE. Sex and Religion. New York: So- 
cial Sciences Publishers, Inc., 1949. Pp. 320. 
$5.00. Treats sexual initiation in relation to con- 
cept of father and the prohibition of incest, using 
Greek, biblical, and other Neolithic material. 


Greer, THomas H. American Social Reform Move- 
ments: Their Pattern since 1865. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. ix+313. Under- 
takes analysis of “‘major reform movements in 
the United States; the early labor movement; 
early radical movement; farmers’ movement; and 


the progressive movement. Part II deals with cor- 
responding movements since 1917. 


HAnpin, Oscar. This Was America: True Accounts 
of People and Places, Manners and Customs, as 
Recorded by European Travelers to the Western 
Shore in the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
Centuries. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Pp. ix+602. $6.00. Forty documents by 
scholars, merchants, scientists, literary men, so- 
cialists, etc. In four parts: sources of American 
nationality, the consequences of expansion, urban 
America, the burdens of maturity. 


Han-SENG, CHEN. Frontier Land Systems in South- 
ernmost China. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. Pp. vi+156. $2.00. A compari- 
son of the land systems of one Tibetan and one 
Siamese group in China, both living under a feud- 
al system. Presented for anthropologists and so- 
ciologists but also for students of colonial land 
problems. 


Hinck ey, Lyman. Manual of Civilization: A Digest 
of Human Experience. New York: William-Fred- 
erick Press, 1949. Pp. 133. $2.50. A tract on de- 
mocracy, stressing the value of science, crafts, 
and the arts therein. 


Hock, ALFRED. The Origin of Genius. New York: 
Alfred & Josephine Hock, 1949. Pp. 62. $1.80. 
A theoretical essay. 


HopcEs, MARGARET B. (ed.). Social Work Year 
Book, 1949: Part I, An Authoritative Record of 
Organized Activities. Part II, A Directory of 546 
Agencies in Social Work and Related Fields. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1949. Pp. 714. 
$4.50. A description of organized activities in so- 
cial work and in related fields. 


Hurwitz, SAMUEL J. State Intervention in Great 
Britain: A Study of Economic Control and Social 
Response, 1914-1919. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. x+321. Original his- 
torical research done by the author. Main sec- 
tion is devoted to government measures to mo- 
bilize industry and labor as the war progressed. 
Bibliography. 


Jacoss, MELVILLE, and STERN, BERNHARD J. Out- 
line of Anthropology. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xiv+332. $1.25. 


Jacosy, Erich H. Agrarian Unrest in Southeast 
Asia. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. xi+287. $4.00. After a general survey, 
author deals with Java, Burma, Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, and Siam. Chapter on 
agrarian unrest and national movements. Ex- 
tensive Bibliography. 
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JaRMaln, J. R. Housing Subsidies and Rents: Studies 
in Public Administration. London: Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd., 1948. Pp. viiit+ 294. 25s. A survey of 
housing subsidies and rents under housing au- 
thority in England from 1919 to 1939. Survey 
gathered by interviews with local authorities, 
from records, etc., in more than one hundred 
cities. Rents for houses built under various 
housing acts shown in tables by cities. 


KanneER, LEO. Child Psychiatry. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1949. Pp. xxiv-+752. $8.60. 
A second edition of a book published in 1935. In- 
tended for psychiatrists, pediatricians, and others 
interested in children’s problems. Gives history 
of child psychiatry, then proceeds to problems of 
socialization, the clinical material, therapy, etc. 
Extensive references and index. 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE. Mirror for Man: The Relation 
of Anthropology to Modern Life. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 313. $3.75. 
An essay on the natural history, present state, 
and future place of anthropology. 


Lam.Ler, Harry W. Labor Governments at Work. 
(“L.I.D. Pamphlet Series.”)) New York: League for 
Industrial Democracy, 1948. Pp. 23. $0.20. A 
pamphlet on Britain, Scandinavia, and Australia. 


Lanpis, Jupson T., and Lanpis, Mary G. Building 
a Successful Marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xiit+559. $4.50. A semipopular 
text said to have grown out of experience of 
teaching courses in marriage to college students. 


LANDON, KENNETH P. Southeast Asia: Crossroad of 
Religions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949. Pp. ix+-215. $4.00. An account of the meet- 
ing of the Hindu religion, Islam, and Christian- 
ity. After a background chapter on the area, the 
author tells of the influence of Chinese civiliza- 
tion on the Annamese, the Hinduization of the 
area, the Islamization of the area, and the more 
recent Western influence. Bibliography and In- 
dex. 


LANGE, Oskar, and TAayLor, FRED M. On the Eco- 
nomic Theory of Socialism. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1948. Pp. vii+143. 
$2.00. Second printing of a book issued in 1938. 
Contents are an essay by Fred M. Taylor on 
“The Guidance of Production in a Socialist 
State” (1928) and several chapters by Lange on 
“The Economic Theory of Socialism.” Bibliog- 
raphy. 


Lewy, Kort. Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. xviii+- 229. $3.50. First 
of two volumes of Lewin’s papers. This one con- 


tains papers mainly on conflicts in face-to-face 
groups. 


LrBRARY OF CONGRESS. The United States and Post- 
war Europe: A Bibliographical Examination of 
Thought Expressed in American Publications dur- 
ing 1948. Washington, D.C.: European Affairs 
Division, 1948. Pp. 123. $0.80. Headings are 
“‘The Situation in Postwar Europe” (by country 
and region), “U.S. Foreign Policy,” ‘‘Organiza- 
tional Planning,” ‘‘Understanding.” Both books 
and articles included. Numerous social science 
titles. Author Index. 


MACHOVER, KAREN. Personality Projection in the 
Drawing of the Human Figure. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1949. $3.50. The author pro- 
poses analysis of subjects’ drawings as a means of 
clinical study of personality. Tells how she gets 
the drawing and gives examples of her analysis. 
Some figures reproduced, to show how, for exam- 
ple, paranoid tendencies turn up in drawings. 


MaclIver, R. M. (ed.). Discrimination and National 
Welfare. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
135. $2.00. The lectures tell of costs of discrimina- 
tion in business, housing, education, law, trade- 
unions, churches, and of the bearing of discrimi- 
nation on our relations with the Orient and Latin 
America. A final paper (by Robert Merton) treats 
of “‘Discrimination and the American Creed.” 


Marriott, Atice. The Valley Below. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. ix+243. 
$3.00. Sketches of life in the Southwest. 


MITSCHERLICH, ALEXANDER, M.D. Doctors of In- 
Samy: The Story of the Nazi Medical Crimes. New 
York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949. Pp. xxxix+ 
172.$3.00. Translation of an account of themedical 
“experiments” in mental hospitals and concen- 
tration camps, together with statements of vari- 
ous Americans who had a part in the trials of 
twenty-three physicians accused of these crimes. 


MoncE, Cartos, M.D. Acclimatization in the Andes. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xix+ 
130. $2.75. A study of the adaptation of man to 
high altitudes and of problems of social policy 
related thereto. 


NosLE, SHitomo. Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Sci- 
ence. Vols. II-III. New York: Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—Yivo, 1947-48. Eighteen articles on 
Jewish migration to the United States; aspects of 
Jewish life in America, Europe, and Palestine, 
etc. Of special sociological interest is “Methods of 
Studying Jewish Life in America,” by Samuel 
Koenig. 
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OverSTREET, H. A. The Mature Mind. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 295. $2.95. 
Semipopular essay on “‘the maturity concept” 
and an application of it to politics, economics, re- 
ligion, and education. 


Reser, OLIVER L. World Philosophy: A Search for 
Synthesis. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix-++-127. $2.50. Author seeks a 
synthesis which may ‘‘contribute to development 
of a unified inner life and to the growth of har- 
monious social institutions. Deals with problems 
of unity in a world of cultural diversity, core of a 
world mind, and concludes with two chapters on 
scientific humanism. 


Ror#:3vEs, Mitton pA Sitva. Contribuigdo para o 
estudo de algumas caracteristicas sociais e biometri- 
cas de adolescentes da cidade de Séo Paulo. [{‘‘Con- 
tribution to a Study of Some Social and Bio- 
metric Characteristics of Adolescents in the City 
of Sao Paulo.”] (Boletim LXXXI, Estatfstica 
No. 2.) Sao Pauio: Universidade de Sao Paulo, 
1948. Data presented for several cases on height, 
weight, cephalic index, etc. One section takes ac- 
count of racial and national origins of parents and 
ancestors. 


RosE, ARNOLD and CAROLINE. America Divided: 
Minority Group Relations in the United States. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+ 
342+ix. $4.00. A general text. After some his- 
torical account, authors analyze position of mi- 
nority groups in economic life, before the law, in 
politics, and in social life. Later chapters devoted 
to analysis of racial differences, prejudice, group 
identification, and other pertinent problems of 
social psychology. 


Ross, Epwarp Atswortu. Capsules of Social Wis- 
dom. Chapel Hill: Social Forces, 1948. Pp. v+ 
41. $1.00. Some six hundred aphorisms of various 
aspects of social life—marriage, law, newspapers, 
propaganda, business, etc. 


Scmitpp, Paut Artuur (ed.). The Philosophy of 
Ernst Cassirer, Vol. VI. Evanston: Library of 
Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii+936. 
$6.00. A series of essays on the ideas and works 
of Cassirer, one item of his writings, and a Bib- 
liography. 


ScHULTZ-WESTERN, IRMGARD. Das Fliichtlingsprob- 
lem: Ein reprasentatives Beispiel fiir die Not- 
wendigkeit des Lastenausgleichs. (“The Refugee 
Problem: A Representative Example of the Ne- 
cessity of Equalizing Burdens.”] Hamburg: Un- 
ion-Verlag, 1948. Pp. viiit++o6. A survey of the 
refugee problem in selected communities, show- 
ing numbers; age, sex, and occupational distribu- 


tion; social situation and adjustment of German 
refugees from the east. 


Scuurz, WILLIAM LYTLE. Latin America. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 386. $4.50. A 
new edition of a general book on all the Latin- 
American countries. Semipopular. Glossary of 
Spanish and Portuguese terms. Subject and name 
indexes. No bibliography. 


SNYDER, RICHARD CARLTON, and Witson, H. Hv- 


BERT. Roots of Political Behavior: Introduction to 
Government and Politics. New York: American 
Book Co., 1949. Pp. ix+694. $5.25. A collection 
of readings designed to serve as an introduction 
to political science. Selections on psychology, 
state and government, social structure, demog- 
raphy and regionalism, technology, ideologies, 
etc., as related to political behavior. Could well 
be used in a general social science course or even 
in a course in sociology. 


SPIEGEL, HENRY The Brazilian Economy. 


Philadelphia: Blakiston Co., 1949. Pp. xv-+246. 
$4.50. Extensively documented monograph, deal- 
ing with various aspects of the Brazilian economy, 
including population and labor, agriculture, and 
industrial development, as well as the usual eco- 
nomic problems of national income, trade, and in- 
vestment. 


TxHompson, EpGar T., and THompson, ALMA MAcy. 


Race and Region: A Descriptive Bibliography, 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+194. $5.00. Except for a section on 
“The Geography of Race Relations” and one on 
“The Negro in Africa” the headings all refer to 
aspects of the Negro-white problem in the United 
States. The headings are not too specialized or 
technical so that any student or layman could 
understand them. There are thirty-two main 
headings and many subheadings. After the classi- 
fied and annotated Bibliography appears a full 
Author Index. 


TuHomson, CHARLES A. H. Overseas Information 


Service of the United States Government. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1948. Pp. xii+ 
397. $4.00. An account of government informa- 
tion and propaganda services from 1919 to date, 
with most of space devoted to development dur- 
ing and after the recent war. Extensive material 
of the organization of the services, policies, lines 
of strategy (e.g., shall it be a showcase or a mir- 
ror). Analysis and appraisal make up final part of 
book. 


Wiener, E. P. (ed.). Physical Science and Human 


Values. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947. Pp. v+181. $3.00. A symposium of papers 
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of general interest presented in the nuclear sci- 
ence session of the Princeton Bicentennial Con- 
ference. This work includes (1) papers devoted to 
the relations between scientific and governmental 
institutions and the way in which these institu- 
tions can further the growth of science and (2) 
papers dealing with influences whic: the work of 
the scientist and the scientist himself should 
exert on society. 


Wricat, Quincy (ed.). The World Community. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. x+ 
322. $5.00. Report of a Harris Foundation meet- 
ing, with papers and discussion on ‘World Com- 
munity,” “World Culture,” “Economic Contacts 
and National Policies,” “International Commu- 
nication,” and “World Loyalty.” 
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ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. The Family of Tomorrow: 
The Cultural Crisis and the Way Out. New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xi+256. $3.50. Pre @ 


sents in brief form the author’s theory of the 


growth, stability, and decline of family systems. © 
Later chapters on the modern family and the 
family of tomorrow. 4 


Zier, Grorce Kincstey. Human Behavior and the 4 


Principle of Least Effort: An Introduction to Huy ~ 
man Ecology. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, ~ 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xi+573. $6.50. An original 7 
treatise, offering the author’s theory of human” 
behavior in general. First part treats of language | 
and personality, with ‘economy of words” as a | 
chief concept; second part is on human relations ~ 
considered as balance within the human species, ~ 
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